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LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every encouragement is given to habits of daily manual 'a 
bor during the College course. Oelyone hour of daily prac- 
tice in the industrial departments is required; but students are 
encouraged to make use of other opportunities for adding to 
their ability and means. 

All labor at the Co lege is un ler the direction of superinten- 
dents of the departments, and offers opportunities for increas- 
ing skill and efficiency In regular weekly statem?nts, the 
students are required to observe business forms and principles, 
showing from their daily account when and where the work 
was performed. 

The shops and offloes are opened afternoons and Saturdays 
for the accommodation of skilled stulents in work for their 
own advantage. Everywhere the "tulent who wor'cs win? 
respect; and It Is am itter of pride to earn ons's way as far as 
possible. 

The labor of the students in the tnluttrtal dee\rtnrieit* Is 
principally a part of their eduoitlon, and it is net pill for un 
less the student is 
employed upon 
work for the profit 
of the College. Stu- 
dents are so em- 
ployed upon the 
farm, in the gar- 
dens or the shops, 
and about the build- 
ings. The labor is 
paid for a* rates 
varying with ser- 
vices rendered, 
from 8 to 10 cents an 
hour. The super- 
intendents strive to 
adjust their wotk 
to the necessities <T 
students and give 
them the pre'er- 
ence in all tasks 
suitable for iheir 
employment. So 
far as practicable, 
the work of the 
shops and offices is 
turned to account 
for their benefit; 
and the increasing 
extent of fhe 
grounds and sam 
pie gardens brings 
more ol such labor. 
The monthly pay- 
roll for the past 
year rangis from 

$260 to HOO. 
Many students 

obtain work in the 
city or upon neigh 
boring farms, and 
so pay a part 
of their txpcn.-es. 



in these ways a few students 
are able to earn their way 
through College. The amount 
so earned will vary according' 
to the t not and zeal of the stu- 
dent. The majority must ex- 
pect to provide by earnings 
outside of term time, or from 
other sources, for the larger 
part of their expenses The 
long summer vacation of three 
months offers opportunity for 
fiirm or other remunerative 
labor; and no one need despair 
of gaining an education if he 
has the ability to use his 
chance.'* well. 



EXPENSES. 

Tuition is i'ree, and no gener- 
al fee for incidental or contin- 
gent expenses is charged. 

Lessons in instrumental mu- 
sic—two a week— are from $10 to 
$14 per term, according to its 
length : one a week, $6 to $8.40. 
In clas'es of two or more, at a 
less rate. One half is to be 
paid to the instructor in charge 
with the first lesson; the other 
hall at the mid lie o" the term. 

The cost of text-books at the 
book stores is, for the first 
year, abeut #4 a term; for the 
second year. %i 75 a te-m; for 
third) ear $7 a term; and for 
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the fourth jear. $5. r >0 a term. 

The expenses for apparatus 
and tools to each student dur- 
ing the course are as follows: 
Drawing, $3 50; microscope for 
t otany and entomology, $1.50; 
case, pins, etc., for entomolo- 
gy, $2.25. The total expense 
for these articles curing the 
lour years is less than $10. 

Boarr" and washing are not 
furnished by tfe College, 
board, with furnished rooms, 
cut) be procured in private fam- 
ilies at from $2.7;i to $4 per 
week, or table board in student 
clubs from $1.50 to $2.25 per 
week. Some students board 
themselves at even less, cost; 
Hiid rooms for the purpose can 
be obtained at a rent of from 
$1 to 18.60 a month. Washing 
costs from $.50 to $1 a dozen 
pieces. 



STUDENTS AT WORK IN THK GARDIN'S. 



EXAMINATIONS. 
Examination? for admission 
are held at the beginning of 
ouch term, as laid down in the 
calerdar of the College year. 
Applicants, to enter at any 
time during the term, shall 
have special examinations. 
These examinations are chiefly 
written, and a standard of 70 



STUDENTS AT WORK IN THE GARDENS. 



per cent is required 
to pass any study. 

Examinations in 
the course are held 
as arranged by the 
Faculty. The " re- 
sults of these ex- 
aminations are 
marked on a scale 
of 100, and com- 
bined with the av- 
erage of the pre- 
ceding daily exer- 
cises upon the same 
soale into a grade 
for report to the 
Secretary. But any 
-studeutJiot present 
at three-fourths, at 
least, of the class 
exercises, receives, 
at such time as the 
teacher may name, 
a more extensive 
examination than 
the general one, and 
this examination 
alone decides the 
grade., , A "\ 
Averages iu the 
grades of the reg- 
ister are made by 
giving the final 
term grade a value 
of two-thirds and 
previous grades a 
value of one third. 
After f ach term ex- 
amination during 
the flist year of at- 
tendance, a report 
of advancement is 
made to parents; and any student, upon leaving College at the 
close ol the term, may receive a certificate of standing. 

The final grade and the term average must be at least 70 for 
passing any study; and ai y student who falls to pass in two 
studies of the course may drop back a year or withdraw from 
College. 

After completing the studies of the first year, students are 
allowed special examinations only upon recommendation of 
the professor in charge, and by permission of the Faculty. 
Permission for examination in studies not pursued with the 
class must be obtained at least two months before the examin- 
ation is held. All such examinations are held under the imme- 
diate supervision of the professor in charge, and arc thorough 

and exhaustive. 
Students deficient in entrance studies must make good such 

defloienc es before entering upon the work of the second year. 

COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon scho')l district bonds are to be ob'ained from the 
Loan Commissioner. 

Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, 
when audited, art: paid at the office of the Treasurer, iu Man- 
hHttan. „ . 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds 
or IhiiiI contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at To- 
pekn. Applications for extension of time on land contracts 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Board of Regents, at 
Manhattan. 

The iNDtisTiti ai.'ST may be addressed through Pre". Geo T. 
Fairchi'd. managing editor. Subserlptions are received by 
Supt J. 8. C. Thompson. 

Donations for the Library should be sent to the Librarian; 
donations tor the Museum, to the chairman of the Committee 
on Museums. 

General information concerning the College and its work, 
studies, examinations, grades, boarding places, etc.. may be 
obtained at the office of the President, or by addressing the 
Secretary. , ._. . 

Applications for farmers' institutes should be addressed, as 
early in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed through the 
Secretary of the Council. 
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Kansas Educational ExHibii, Columbian Exposition. 

G. W. WINANS (State Superintendent Public Instruction), 

President, Topeka. 
A. R. TAYLOR (President Kansas State Normal School), 

Secretary, Emporia. 

C. T. FAIRCHILD (President Kansas t tate Agricultural College), 

Treasurer, Manhattan. 
F. H. SNOW, Chancellor of State University, Lawrence. 
W. A. QUAYLE, President Baker University, Baldwin. 

D. E. SANDERS, President of Kansaa Normal College, Fort Scott. 
R. W. STEVENSON, Superintendent of City Schools, Wichita. 

E. STANLEY, Superintendent oi City Schools, Lawrence. 

C. Y. ROOP, Superintendent of City Schools, Salina. 

D. R. BOYD, Superintendent of City Schools, Arkansas City. 
J. E. KLOCK, Superintendent of City Schools, Leavenworth. 
A. W. LEECH, County Superintendent, Mound City. 
FLORENCE DICKINSON, County Superintendent, Alma. 
J. E. PEAIRS, County Superintendent, Lawrence. 



COMMITTEES. 

Executive— Winans, Taylor, Fairchild. 
Finance— Winans, Leech, Quayle, Stanley. 
Exhibit— Taylor, Boyd, Sanders, Peairs, Klock. 
Publication— Roop, Winans, Fairchild, Taylor. 

Superintendent, L. C. Wooster, Eureka, Kansas. 

Address after Oct. I, Topeka. 



GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Inquiries as to methods of raising funds may be addressed to G. W. 
Winans, Topeka, or to L. C. Wooster, Eureka. 

Funds raised should be sent to Geo. T. Fairchild, Treasurer, Man- 
hattan. 

Plans and information as to forms for exhibit, materials, etc., may 
be obtained from L. C. Wooster, Eureka. 

State Superintendent Winans, Topeka, L. C. Wooster, Eureka, or 
any member of the Board may be asked to assist at County Institutes 
and Associations in arousing interest in the Exposition. 

Colleges and other institutions not connected with the public 
schools should apply for space to Hon. Geo. R. Davis, General Di- 
rector of Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 111. 



FROM PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 



Kansas stands the peer of any of her sister 
States. Her citizens are loyal, patriotic, and 
progressive. Her teachers are earnest, scholarly, 
and energetic. Her schools are proof of her 
greatness, and an assurance that the star of 
her glory will continue to rise and shed its luster 
in the bright constellation of American Liberty. 
Fellow teachers, let us make such an exhibit at 
the Columbian Exhibition that the eyes of all the 
world will be attracted toward the greatness of 
our State. — H. W. Gaines. 

The history of education in Kansas is a story 
of unbroken progress. With a rich patrimony 
of public land, the basis of a system of unrivalled 
excellence, with her hills and valleys dotted with 
school-houses, with her colleges and institutions 
of learning established in every section of the 
State, and with a corps of Superintendents and 
teachers of talent, tact, zeal, energy, State and 
educational pride, Kansas will not fail. This is 
our work. — J. C. Davis. 

KANSAS BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 

It will greatly aid the Kansas Exhibit in educa- 
tional matters if the authors or publishers of Kan- 
sas-made books of all kinds will contribute at 
least two copies to the Bo..rd of Directors for 
the exhibit. One may be placed with the gener- 
al exhibit of scnools and colleges and one in the 
State Building where Kansans may feel the larger 
pride in products of Kansas brains. The Board 
is especially desirous of procuring files of all the 
educational journals issued in the State at any 
time, and will bind them, doubtless, for the ex- 
hibit. They may be sent to Supt. Geo. W. Win- 
ans, President of the Board of Directors, at any 
time within the next three months, but the sooner 
the better. 

Should ;my wish to furnish more than the two 
copies required for the Exhibit, hoping to attract 
the attention of distinguished visitors, the Board 
will doubtless arrange to care for such extra cop- 
ies in a satisfactory manner. 



TO KANSAS EDUCATORS. 

We print over fifteen thousand copies of this 
second Supplement to the Industrialist, in or- 
der to reach everybody interested in preparing 
work for the Exposition next summer at Chicago. 

This will probably be the last issue this year, 
and we earnestly ask that it be read from the 
first line to the last, and then filed where it may 
be found after the schools begin next fall. In 
order to make the information it contains as com- 
plete as possible, portions of articles found in the 
former Supplement are reprinted in this. 

The Superintendent has visited every portion 
of the State during the Institute season, now 
closing, and he finds everywhere a unanimous de- 
termination on the part of Teachers and Superin- 
tendents to make the Kansas Educational Exhibit 
as good as, and, if possible, better than, any oth- 
er in the Liberal Arts Building. Kansas pluck, 
Kansas intelligence, and Kansas enthusiasm have 
already placed our great State in the foremost 
line of progressive commonwealths, and each 
Teacher and Superintendent, with a Kansas heart 
in his bosom, says that she shall stay there. 

But all feel that Kansas cannot lead without a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether on 

the part of her educators. 

Do not be afraid of making the exhibit materi- 
al too abundant. It can undoubtedly overflow 
into the Kansas building after we have worthily 
filled the space allotted to us in the Liberal Arts 
Building. 

Local exhibits have already been made at sev- 
eral cities in the State, and the people have been 
astonished and delighted with its excellence. 

Do not fear but what we shall have many things 
well worth going thousands of miles to see next 
summer at Chicago; only be sure that this mate- 
rial has the variety that comes alone through 
many hands engaging in i f s preparation. 

One-third of the funds necessary to the success 
of our Exhibit was raised in a few weeks last 
spring. It was all done so easily, and the local 
benefits in the line of educational work and en- 
thusiasm were so great, that many Superintendents 
and Teachers are ready to raise their proportion 
of the fund over again. We have no desire to 
throw cold water on such sensible willingness, 
and we would strongly advise those teachers who 
did not get a chance to try even once last spring 
that they make their plans to celebrate Columbus 
Day this fail, and thus participate in these bene- 
fits. Let the children have a chance to earn their 
nickles by preparing an exhibition in the old-fash- 
ioned way, and all friends of our public schools 
will gladly give the small admission fee required. 
The exercises maybe varied pleasantly and profit- 
ably by placing on exhibit samples of school 
work for the inspection of the patrons. For a 
fuller discussion of programme and local exhibits 
please read articles under these heads. 



COLUMBUS DAY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
PRIMARY OUTLINE OF THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME 
FOR THE NATIONAL CELEBRATION OF OCTOBER 21. 

A uniform programme for every locality in 
America, to be used on Columbus Day, simul- 
taneously with the dedicatory exercises of the 
World's Exposition grounds, will give a signifi- 
cant unity to America's celebration of its 400th 
Anniversary. Accordingly the Superintendents 
of Education, when they adopted the plan of a 
national Public School Celebration of Columbus 
Day. instructed the Executive Committee to pre- 
pare an official programme, identical for every 
city and village in the country. 

The Executive Committee are now endeavor- 
ing to secure contributions from the ablest Amer- 
ican writers. The names of the authors cannot 
be announced yet. But the general plan for the 
exercises of the dav is as follows: — 

The official programme provides for 
A MORNING CELEBRATION. 

The pupils of our public schools are to gather 
on Columbus Day at the usual hour, in their 
school-houses. Instead of the regular recitations 



the morning is to be devoted to exercises befitting 
the Anniversary. These exercises may be simple 
or elaborate, according to the resources of the 
school. 

Many schools will doubtless do little more than 
use the official programme ; adding to it the old, 
familiar national songs, and a few speeches by 
leading citizens. Other schools, with larger re- 
sources, will, we are sure, extend the programme 
with additional features, such as special music by 
chorus or orchestra, historical exercises, pa- 
geants, etc. 

The largest liberty for individual ingenuity and 
taste is left to all schools ; and the Executive 
Committee would encourage a local variety to be 
given to the official programme. 

The official programme will consist of the fol- 
lowing features : — 

(1) Rising and saluting the flag, (under the di- 
rection, wherever possible, of a detail of veterans 
of the war). 

(2) The song of Columbus Day, (to a well- 
known tune). 

(3) The address, (to be declaimed by the best 
speaker among the boys). 

(4) The ode, (to be read or recited by a 
young lady). 

(5) "America," (which will in all cases be 
the closing song). 

The song, the address, and the ode will all be 
original, prepared especially for the celebration 
by some of the best of American writers. 

By the first of September this official pro- 
gramme, in a complete form, will be published 
throughout the country, and will also be sent to 
all applicants who address the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Even if nothing be added to this programme 
except perhaps a few speeches and some familiar 
national songs, the ceremonies will be impres- 
sive and worthy of the occasion. 

But for schools which desire to arrange a more 
enriched programme, a number of other appro- 
priate features may be, at the same time, suggest- 
ed by the Executive Committee. 

THE AFTERNOON CELEBRATION. 

In nearly all cities and large villages, however, 
the citizens will wish a formal demonstration on 
Columbus Day which may be in their own hands. 
Wherever the citizens are to conduct a celebra- 
tion, two matters should be especially ar- 
ranged : — 

First, that the civic celebration occur in the af- 
ternoon, so that it will not conflict with the morn- 
ing celebrations which are going on in all the 
school-houses. 

Second, that in the afternoon celebration by the 
people, ample recognition be given to the public 
school idea, which is to be the characteristic' of 
the day throughout the nation. 

This sketch of what is proposed for Columbus 
Day is enough to indicate two things: — 

1. That the official programme will be so sim- 
ple and can be so easily arranged that no school 
need wait till it is published before beginning its 
own preparations for the celebration. 

2. That the object of the National Public 
School Celebration of Columbus Day needs the 
cordial co-operation of the citizens generally in 
each locality in order to be fully realized. 

A few suggestions of a practical nature will, 
accordingly, be of advantage both to teachers 
and to editors and to other friends of the celebra- 
tion just at present. 

1. A strong local committee should be appoint- 
ed at once. It would be well to include in this 
committee not only the leading school officials, 
but also editors of the local press, army veterans, 
and leading citizens who are known to favor the 
celebration by the schools. Only such as are 
likely to give earnest support to the work should 
be appointed. 

2. The post-office address of the Chairman of 
this Local Committee should be sent to the office 
of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
(Francis Bellamy, Youth's Companion office, 
Boston, Mass.) in order that the Chairman of the 
Local Committee may receive the official pro- 
gramme, and other communications. 

3. This Commiitee should first see that each 
school is provided with a flag, the salute to which 
will be the first feature of the official programme. 
They should also advise with each Principal as to 
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the best way in which the celebration can be 
carried on in his school-house; arranging for 
speakers, and suggesting exercises additional to 
the official programmes. 

4. This committee should also arrange that the 
citizens' celebration be made to occur in the af- 
ternoon ; and should see that the desired promi- 
nence is given to the free school idea in the after- 
noon ceremonies. Where no arrangements have 
yet been made for a citizens' celebration, this 
committee might themselves take the initiative, 
and organize the afternoon demonstrations as 
well as the morning observances in the school- 
houses. 

5. The greater publicity that is given to this 
committee, both in its formation and in its work, 
the better. Accordingly, the attention of the peo- 
ple generally must be gained and their interest 
secured. Let the people be freely invited to give 
suggestions and to send communications to the 
local press as to the best conduct of the celebra- 
tion. 

6. The committee should see that the editors 
of the local papers are interested in the move- 
ment, and the people informed through the col- 
umns of these papers of the celebration, and 
what is to be done to make it a success. 

In one word, this 400th Anniversary of Ameri- 
ca belongs to all the people. The public schools 
take the lead because they are the organization 
closest to the people, most characteristic of the 
people, and fullest of hope for the people. 



THE COLUMBIAN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY OF 

KANSAS. 
It is desired that the manuscripts for this histo- 
ry be ready for the printer by the first of October ; 
but, in order that they may be ready at that time, 
it will be necessary to begin their preparation at 
once. Superintendents and heads of institutions 
should select immediately the proper person to do 
this work, and help them in pushing it. 

The circular already issued by the Board to the 
teachers of Kansas provides that this history shall 
contain a condensed history of county or city 
schools from organization ; also of all higher in- 
stitutions of learning, whether State, private, or 
denominational. These should show the devel- 
opment and the growth of the schools ; the attend- 
ance at various periods ; the character of the early 
school buildings ; the number of pupils sent to 
higher institutions of learning, etc. ; the present 
condition of the schools and the appliances, to- 
gether with the present value of the school prop- 
erty and appliances; endowment fund, etc. Men- 
tion should be made of those who have been the 
executive heads of the several schools, both as 
superintendents and presidents, and of those who 
have been especially active in your county or city 
as factors in developing the school or college ; in 
short, as complete a condensed history of the 
schools as possible should be given. It is recom- 
mended that these histories be enlivened by rem- 
iniscences, concisely told ; and that statistics be 
written rather than placed in the tabular form. 
This will make the history more readable and less 
expensive. 

County and City Superintendents should give 
their plans for holding teachers' meetings and 
reading circles, and their methods of grading the 
schools under their charge, and their success in 

the same. 

It is further suggested that a few engravings 
might well accompany each component history. 
Most institutions already possess cuts of their 
buildings, and President or Principal, and the 
counties and cities of the State could easily ob- 
tain photo-engravings of their Superintendents. 

The Board of Directors have decided, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of many teachers and 
Superintendents, to print these histories in one 
office, the office to be determined by bids called 
for early this fall. 

The expense attending the printing and bind- 
ing of these histories must be borne by the coun- 
ties, cities, and institutions contributing, and in 
proportion to the space occupied. 

Each history is limited by the Board to about 
four pages of printed matter. Each page is to be 
6 x 9 inches, and will hold about five hundred 
words of ordinary length. 

Carefully prepared estimates of the expense 
per printed page make it $2.00. Should the ex- 



pense be more or less than this, the difference 
will be subtracted from or added to the Columbi- 
an fund. 

It is planned to give one page in addition to 
the cut' accompanying the history, the expense as 
before to be borne by the one contributing. Each 
page of engravings will cost from $12 to $16, *he 
exact amount depending on the size of the order. 
Let the Board know what cuts you possess and 
what more you desire, and we will try to give 
you a closer estimate of the cost. 

Each county, city, and institution contributing 
a history will be entitled to a copy of the bound 
volume. 

Such an opportunity for preparing a complete 
educational history of Kansas may never come 
again ; the chief actors are fast passing away, and 
the information which they would gladly furnish 
now will in a few years be beyond recall. 

From past observation we know that the coun- 
ties, cities, and institutions of learning in Kansas 
are ready to push forward any work that will ele- 
vate our educational standards, and we feel con- 
fident that Kansas will not be one whit behind 
her si»ter States in building an imperishable mon- 
ument to education, — a Columbian History of 
Education in Kansas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

It is very desirable that each county, each city 
of the first or second class, and each State or de- 
nominational institution should prepare two du- 
plicate albums of photographs of buildings and 
prominent educators, or, if they prefer, two sets 
of straw-boards holding photographs. Duplicates 
are desired so that the photographs may be placed 
both in the National and State buildings. 

The buildings should be those interesting be- 
cause of age or perfection of plan. It is recom- 
mended that the old buildings and the new ones 
replacing them be placed side by side on the 
straw-boards, or on the same or opposite pages 
of the albums to show progress. 

The educators given a place on the straw- 
boards or in the albums should be Boards of Ed- 
ucation, Superintendents and teachers, County 
Superintendents and their teachers, Trustees of 
educational institutions, State or denominational, 
and their instructors. 

The albums recommended contain leaves upon 
which the photographs may be mounted by the 
artist. To show sizes and prices we quote the 
Howard albums, manufactured by the Collins 
Card and Album Co. These albums contain 
fifty pages for pictures, and may be obtained 
through any photographer: — 

Size of Leaf. Size of Photograph. Price. 

No . , 6x7 4x50^x6^ $1 25 

No! 4 IIXI 4 8x, ° 2 5° 

The straw-boards, or 10-ply card-boards, must 
be 22 x 28 inches in size, and are for wall exhib- 
it. These boards should hold photographs on 
both sides, and will be framed and hinged to 
the wall or to a standard, making a large album. 
This form of mounting photographic prints ad- 
mits a variety of groupings, and will attract the 
attention of the far greater number of visitors to 
the Exposition. 

For both book and straw-board mounting?, the 
cabinet size of photograph, \Yi x 6 l / 2 , is recom- 
mended for individuals and sm*ll buildings, and 
the 8 x 10 size for groups and large buildings. 

On or near each photograph should be legibly 
written a brief statement of all facts of interest 
connected with the picture. 

It is further recommended that each county 
send a set of unmounted photographs of the best 
school buildings and the most prominent educa- 
tors, to be mounted by the State Committee, so 
as to form a large illustrated map of the State. 
These photographs should be 8 x 10 in size. 

Do not be backward in offering your photo- 
graph (unmounted) to your Superintendent or 
Principal. There is no face so homely or so good 
looking that it will not be most acceptable. We 
wish the world to see what the average Kansas 
teachers are like, and we shall fail in this if we 
present the photographs of Presidents, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals only. The faces of 
these are much more cosmopolitan than those of 
the average teacher. 



THE FERTILE RIVER VALLEYS AND TEEMING PRAI- 
RIES OF 

NEBRASKA, 

THE GRAND, PICTURESQUE, AND ENCHANTING 
SCENERY AND THE FAMOUS MINING DISTRICTS OF 

COLORADO, 

THE AGRICULTURAL, FRUIT, MINERAL, AND TIM- 
BER LANDS, AND FAMOUS HOT SPRINGS OF 

ARKANSAS, 

THE BEAUTIFUL ROLLING PRAIRIES AND WOOD- 
LANDS OF THE 

INDIAN TERRITORY, 

THE SUGAR PLANTATIONS OF 

LOUISIANA, 

THE COTTON AND GRAIN FIELDS, THE CATTLE 
RANGES AND WINTER RESORTS OF 

TEXAS, 

HISTORICAL AND SCENIC 

OLD AND NEW MEXICO, 

AND FORMS WITH ITS CONNECTIONS THE POPULAR 
WINTER ROUTE TO 

ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA. 

For full descriptive and illustrated pamphlets 
of any of the above states, address 

H.C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen'l Pass, and T'k't Ag't. ST. LOUIS. 



COUNTY SCHOOL WORK. 

In preparing work for the exhibit, teachers and 
pupils shall be guided by the general rules made 
by the Board of Directors, which accompany this 
outline. 

1. Kindergarten and primary work and de- 
vices. 

2. Made work in clay, paper, or wood. 

3. Manuscript work on any subject taught in 
the school. 

4. Maps drawn from memory. 

5. Drawing (free hand), copies, original de- 
signs, drawings from objects, also mechanical 
drawings. 

6. Composition work — Illustrated stories, sto- 
ries produced from memory, stories suggested by 
written subjects or by pictures, essays on themes 
assigned. (To be prepared in the same manner 
as the regular examination papers). 

7. Penmanship — All work to be written from 
the printed page. 

8. Spelling — Test manuscripts from examina- 
tions. 

SPECIAL WORK. 

Work in any subject as above, as: — 

1. Arithmetic — Solutions and drawings, show- 
ing methods of analysis and illustrations. 

2. Grammar — Diagrams, parsing, analysis, etc. 

3. Geography — Written summaries, drawings 
showing the forms of land and water, relief 
maps, etc. 

4. Physiology — Drawings showing the frame- 
work or organs of the body, etc. 

5. History — Drawings showing the plans of 
campaigns, battle fields, historical relics, build- 
ings, etc. 

6. Composition — Essays, debates, orations pre- 
pared for rhetorical exercises. Originality, dic- 
tion, and arrangement should be considered in 
making selections of work for the exhibit. 

7. Special work must be done in accordance 
with the rules of the Board. See 23-26. 

Notb.— The above outline is intended to be merely suggestive. 
The superintendent and teacher should u«e their judgment and 
skill in bringing out the best work that their schools can accom- 
plish. 

If you know of any teacher who has not receiv- 
ed this Supplement, please send his name to the 
Superintendent of the Educational Exhibit, 
Eureka. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE PREPARATION OF 
SCHOOL WORK FOR THE KANSAS EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXHIBIT. 

i. All work submitted shall be wholly that ot 
pupils in actual attendance, without help from 
the teacher, and shall be prepared subsequent to 
March 20th, 1892, and forwarded prior to Janu- 
ary 1st, 1893. 

2. The examination papers submitted shall be 
those of the regular class examinations, represent- 
ing actual class work, and not the result of special 
drill for this exhibit. 

3. All written work must be done with ink. 

4. The questions upon which the pupils in the 
public schools shall be examined shall be prepar- 
ed by the County or City Superintendent, and in 
other schools they shall be under the direction of 
the executive head of the schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 

5. In the preparation of all examinations, the 
questions shall be written by the pupil immediate- 
ly preceding his answer. 

6. The teacher shall give the directions for the 
preparation of all work before it is begun. This 
refers to the form of the work only, and not to 
processes involved. These must be the work of 
the pupil, not merely his writing. 

7. The teacher must accompany the work pre- 
pared by each class, and in each subject, with the 
following statement : ' 'The accompanying work in 

(grade) in (subject) has been 

prepared strictly in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Kansas Educational Board of Direc- 
tors for the Columbian Exposition. I have given 
the pupils no assistance, and I do not believe that 
they have received help from any source what- 
ever. (Signed) " 

8. In the preparation of work for the exhibit 
the original draft may be made on slates or paper. 
From this, the paper for the»exh:bit shall be pre- 
pared. The first copy only shall be accepted. A 
second trial shall not be permitted. Neither the 
original draft nor the completed copy shall be 
criticised or corrected by the teacher or by any 
other person. 

9. Both the original draft and the completed 
paper must be prepared at the same sitting, and 
the time, in minutes, from beginning the original 
draft to the completion of the paper, shall be not- 
ed upon each paper. 

10. In all work in drawing, a statement shall 
accompany the work, showing whether it is copied 
work, enlarged from a copy, or original design, 
or drawing from objects, and whether it is me- 
chanical or free hand. 

11. Each paper shall contain the following 
facts : The name of the school and city, or the 
number of district and county, together with the 
date of preparation, the time of preparation (in 
minutes), the age, name, and grade of pupil. 

12. Written work may be prepared in either of 
two forms : — 

(a) In book form. 

Book work shall be upon the following kind of 
paper: Single sheets 8j^ x 11 inches, 1% inches 
margin upon the left edge for binding, and ^ 
inch on the right edge. (The above mr.rgins to 
be indicated in the ruling by vertical lines.) In 
all cases the horizontal feint lines should extend 
only between the vertical lines. 

($) Work for wall exhibit: — 

This work shall be placed on heavy straw- 
board 22 x 28 inches, the long side to be the ver- 
tical side. The paper to be adapted to the kinds 
of work, either for drawing or writing. The 
size of the paper to be so adjusted as just to cov- 
er the whole surface of the board, or the straw- 
board may be covered by a single paper. 

13. The paper used for the book work shall be 
of two kinds, ruled as follows: (1) Single feint- 
line, width ^8 inch; and (2) 4-line ruling, or 
staff ruling, width 4-9 inch. The staff ruling 
may be used in all grades below the 5th year. In 
all grades above the 4th year, single-line ruling 
shall be used. This paper, with proper ruling 
and heading, may be secured of The Hall & 
O'Donald Litho.'Co., Geo. W. Crane & Co., 
and The Roudebush Publishing Company, Tope- 
ka, Kansas, at $2.75 per thousand, directly, or 
through your local dealers. 

14. The writing should begin and end with the 
vertical ruled lines, except at the beginning and 
close of a paragraph. 

15. In manuscript work, form (a), both sides 



of the sheet should be filled; in form (a), only 
one side. It is suggested that, except in the high- 
er grades, one sheet is as much .space as any one 
pupil should be required to present on any topic. 

16. Paper prepared for wall exhibit will have 
but one side covered with work. These papers 
will be pasted on the straw-boards, and each side 
of the board must be fully covered. Work in 
arithmetic, grammar, physiology, map-drawing, 
etc., may be thus exhibited. 

17. In preparing work for the wall exhibit some 
method should be carried out with reference to 
the arrangement on each face of the board. (1). 
The work should be of the same kind. (2). The 
arrangement should be that which will produce 
the best effect as a group. (3). It ought to ex- 
emplify some idea, to be a complete whole. 

18. All work fur wall exhibit should be arrang- 
ed on boards, as indicated above. Thus speci- 
mens in botany, work from the laboratory, etc. 

19. Teachers will select from the work in each 
subject on which their pupils are examined, 50 
per cent of the best papers. The general correct- 
ness in subject matter, form, and legibility, should 
determine the selection by the teacher. These 
should be sent to the County Superintendent, 
City Superintendent, or President of the school. 

20. The Superintendent or President of the 
school will make such selection from this work as 
in his opinion will be most creditable. This he will 
forward to the Board of Directors, together with 
a statement of per cent selected in accordance 
with rules hereafter to be prescribed. 

21. The book work shall be bound, but the 
method and manner of binding will be determin- 
ed later. 

22. A set of these rules shall be bound with 
each volume of papers. 

23. Any teacher wishing to make an addition- 
al ttatement as to the particular conditions under 
which the work was produced, or as to the meth- 
ods adopted, may do so, and have the same 
bound in the book. 

24. Special work shall be headed by the words 
"Special Work." 

25. Special work is to be the work of the pupil 
unaided by the teacher, but prepared under and 
by his direction in accordance with the rules of 
the Board of Directors above given, except that 
the work is not required to be done at one sitting, 
but the whole time occupied should be shown in 
its proper place. 

26. Special work may be prepared by a whole 
class, or by a single pupil, or by a number of pu- 
pils selected from the class; but all special work 
must be put up in accordance with the plans in- 
dicated above. It may be in either book form 
or prepared for wall exhibit. 



All Superintendents and Principals who desire 
the twelve-page circular, which contains much 
matter of special interest to high schools, acade- 
mies, and Colleges, may obtain it by writing to 
State Superintendent Winans, Topeka, or to the 
Superintendent of the Educational Exhibit. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE EXHIBIT 
TO THE KANSAS SCHOOLS. 

The educational value of the proposed exhibit 

of the Kansas schools should not be overlooked. 

1. It will awaken a local and State pride which 
will arouse increased activity on the part of all 
connected with our schools. The district schools 
of Kansas a« a whole compare favorably with 
those of the eastern and middle States, and as 
their work is placed side by side, we shall have 
reason for a little encouraging self congratula- 
tion. 

2. It will stimulate increased interest on the 
part of every pupil. The fact that his school and 
his work will compete for recognition by the 
State Board, and by the great throngs that will 
visit the World's Fair will spur him to unusual 
effort during the entire autumn. 

3. It will awaken more interest in the graphic 
arts, — drawing,- penmanship, draughting, etc. 
Along with them, it will beget habits of accuracy, 
neatness, and attention to details, whose value 
will be far-reaching. The consciousness of the 
fact that the work will come under the eye of 
criticism will be a wholesome incentive to pains- 
taking effort. The value of drawing and its gen- 
eral effect upon the tastes and character of the 



young people, the progress that can be made by a 
few months' intelligent and persistent practice 
with the pen, enforced by the satisfacti on that an 
attractive and tasty exhibit will bring, cannot fail 
to teach their own lessons. 

4. It will enable us to discover the defects in 
our work. The Board asks that certain lines be 
presented. Many schools will be surprised to 
find that they would blush to have the outside 
world see much of the work they are doing, and 
will begin at once to improve it. As their work 
is compared with that of other schools in and out- 
side the State, they will discover that much 
which they supposed excellent is very ordinary, 
and that much which they thought about perfect, 

is being completely eclipsed by less favored 
schools than their own. This awakening from 
the sleep of well enough will be a great gain to 
us. 

5. It will show us the possibilities of the pub- 
lic schools as we have not yet seen them. Many 
of us have never been called upon to exert our 
strength, and hardly know what our resources are. 
We may have been doing a little better than our 
predecessors or our immediate neighbors, but 
have been content with that. We have known 
little outside our home county. Now we shall see 
what the bright school-masters of a continent can 
do under the impetus of a great occasion. 

6. It will enable our patrons to see what we 
accomplishing in these latter days. We hear 
much of the wisdom of the school-master in that 
earlier day, and ought to improve this opportuni- 
ty to show what progress we are making. We 
shall have the attention of the world as never be- 
fore, and it is our own fault if we fail to profit 
by it. 

7. It will give meritorious teachers a chance to 
show what they are doing, and will secure 
them corresponding recognition. There are 
thousands of teachers who are working success- 
fully in quiet fields and who are unknown to the 
profession in general. They deserve recognition 
and promotion, but lack acquaintance. This is 
their opportunity. If they are wise, they will im- 
prove it. This acquaintance and appreciation 
will not come simply to individuals, but the en- 
tire profession will rise in the estimation of our 
citizens, and we shall reap corresponding benefits 
from it. 

8. It will enable us to see and study the results 
of the various movements of the last few years in 
educational work. The effect of the grading of 
rural schools, of the introduction of manual train- 
ing, of the professional training of teachers, of 
longer terms of school, of changes in methods of 
teaching language and the natural sciences, to- 
gether with many other questions, will receive 
most careful attention from every student of the 
great exhibit. 

9. It will bring the Kansas schools and the 
Kansas school workers more nearly together. It 
will give them a better understanding of their 
needs, and will enable them to co-operate more 
readily with each other. As a result, we shall 
see a forward movement in many places, stand- 
ards will be advanced, courses of study will be 
extended, better facilities will be provided, and a 
more hopeful spirit fill every school-room in the 
State. 

10. These benefits will be permanent. All 
know the stimulating effect of the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876 on every branch of industry in 
our country. There was no occupation or profes- 
sion which was not benefited by it. To it must 
be attributed in great measure the marvelous ac- 
tivity and growth of the United States during the 
past sixteen years. We may expect even more 
from the Columbian Exposition. In proportion 
to the part we take in it, so shall we reap. 

In connection with all this, let us not forget the 
increased interest in the study of history, and par- 
ticularly in the study of American history which 
the preparation of this exhibit will indirectly be- 
get. Our magazines have been teeming with 
fresh and instructive articles on Columbus and 
his times. The old story has been made new by 
many a master hand, and this fairest gem in the 
crown of Columbus now becomes the center of 
attraction, the object of study of the school boy, 
the servant, the peasant, and the king. Out 
of this study of our origin, our development, our 
institutions, our resources, our responsibilities, 
must come a more intelligent citizenship, a more 
disinterested patriotism. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

To the Board of Directors of the Kansas Educational Exhibit of the 
Columbian Exposition: — 

Gentlemen: — I beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing account of receipts and expenditures on 
account of the Educational Exhibit of Kansas to 
August 15th, 1892. In this, I report the contri- 
butions of cities of the third class, with the coun- 
ties in which they are located. Cities of the first 
and second class are reported under the counties, 
but separately. All the payments here enumer- 
ated have been made upon order of the President 
and Secretary as directed by the Board. A few 
small accounts pending such orders are not in- 
cluded-: — 

CASH RECEIPTS. 

Allen county $ * °° 

Humboldt l 9 °° 

Iola 3o 

Anderson county a 6 S 

Garnett 6 °° 

Atchison county I2 S °° 

Atchison 

Barber county .. 

Barton county . 
Great Bend 

Bourbon county 

Brown county 



100 
33 95— 
»4 5° 
40 60— 

25 "3— 

24 95 



$56 00 
865 

S2S 00 

33 95 

65 10 
35 «3 



Hiawatha M 6 S 



30 



Horton 

Chase county 

Cottonwood Falls 

Clark county • ■■ 

Chautauqua county 

Cloud county 

Coffee county 

Burlington 

Cowley county 

Southwest Kansas College 

Crawford county 

Girard 

Dickinson county 

County High School 

Doniphan county 

Douglas county 

Lawrence 

Baker University 

Hesper Academy 

Edwards county 

Elk county 

Ellis county 

Ellsworth county 

Ellsworth 

Finney county 

Garden City 

Ford county 

Dodge City 

Garfield cou«ty 

Geary county 

Junction City 

Graham county ••■ 

Gray county 

Greenwood county 

Eureka 35 

Hamilton county 2 ° 6o— 

16 00 

15 °°— 



16 27— 

15 00— 

965— 

7 »7- 

16 
3500— 
35 85 
25 co— 

7 » 
32 02— 

4* 35 
20 00 — 
100 00— 
50 oS 
125 00 
20 00 

4 CO- 
II 50— 

13 00— 

805— 

5 75 
12 50— 

15 00— 
31 80 
23 60 — 

14 10 — 
860 

59 9°- 
285- 
3 35— 
5 5° 



Harper county 

Anthony 

Harvey county . ll I0 

Newton 6 5 00— 



43 35- 
17 5° 
52 10— 



14 co— 

2 50— 

■3 35— 

25 00- 
83'- 



Pratt county 

Reno comity 

Republic county 

Rice county 

Lyons - 

Riley county 47 >9 

Manhattan 32 25 

State Agricultural College 3° 00— 



II Sc— 
39 '4— 
21 87— 

478 

n 



Jackson county , 

Jefferson county 

Oskaloosa 

Jewell county 

Mankato 

Johnson county 

Kearney county 

Lahette county 

Oswego 

Lane county 

Leavenworth county 2 5 2 °— 

Lincoln county a 9 IO 

Linn county 2 7 45 - ' 

Logan county 2 5° 

Lyon county i2 45 

State Normal School 100 00— 

McPherson county 2 5 l> ~ 

Marion county '4 2 5 _ 

Marshall county '8 35~ 

Meade county '9 35 

Miami county 33 3 1 

Paola 22 5c— 

Mitchell county 2 7 8° 

Bcloit lS 5° 

Girl's Industrial School 44 °°— 1 

Morris county 7 5° 

Council Grove 45 °°~ 

Nemaha county " 5°— 

Neosho county *9 97 _ 

Ness county ia °°~ 

Norton county 26 86- 

Osage county - " 2 5 

Osborne county 2 7 9° 

Oaborne 20 °°— 

Ottawa county 49 2 5 

Minneapolis ■• 2 5 5°— 

Pawnee county '3 05— 

Phillips county 3 2 5°— 

Pottawatomie county '065 — 



7760 

16 27 
15 co 
965 
717 

35 "6 

60 85 

39 '3 

62 35 

100 00 



199 08 
11 50 

13 00 

8 OS 

18 25 
15 00 

55 40 

14 10 

6850 

2 85 

3 35 

40 50 
26 66 

31 00 

76 10 
43 35 

69 60 

14 00 

a 5° 

«3 35 

2S CO 

8 3« 
25 20 
29 16 

*7 45 
2 S° 

122 45 
25 12 
"4 2 5 
1835 
'9 3S 

55 8i 



90 30 

5 2 50 
n 50 

*9 97 

12 00 
26 86 

11 25 

47 9° 

74 75 

13 05 
3 2 5o 

10 65 

11 5° 
39 '4 
21 87 

29 78 
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TAKE 
THE. 



Santa Fe 
Route. 



FOR ALL POINTS IN 
COLORADO. 



': .'"HW'^v.'-'-PiflW- 



Through Trains Leave Daily from All Stations to All 
Points of Interest. 

CALIFORNIA 

Is also reached via the SANTA FE. Personally 
conducted parties leave Chicago every Saturday 
and Kansas City every Sunday. If you in- 
tend to go to California or Colorado you 
cannot afford to go before you have written 
for pamphlets and folders. 
W. F. White, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Jno. J. Byrne, Asst. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago. 
Geo. T. Nicholson, 

Gen. Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 
W. J. Black, 

Asst. Gen. Pass, and Tkt. Agt., 



W 



TOPEKA, KAS. 



85- 
80- 

35- 

80 

60- 

60— 

00 

18— 

5o- 

90 

00 



3 85 
7 80 
6 35 

3040 
«S 60 

251 18 
11 S° 



Rooks county 3 

Rush county 7 

Russell county ■■■ 6 

Saline county • 

Brookville 28 

Scott county !5 

Sedgwick coun'y 12 

Wichita 239 

Seward county " 

Shawnee county no 

Topeka 3°° 

State Reform School 7 

Sheridan county n 

Sherman county n 

Smith county _ 9 

Stafford county 5 

Sumner county 4 

Trego county 4 

Wabaunsee county 14 

Washington county 60 

Wichita county 3 

Wilson county 86 

Woodson county 4° 

Wyandotte county >7 

Kansas City 5° 

Rosedale 21 

Staie Teachers' Association 200 

Total $3,858 04 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Order No. 1, F. A. Lewis, Express on financial circular $ 24 16 

Order No. 2, C. L. Traver, Express on financial circular...... 2S 56 

Order No. 3, G. W. Winans, Express on financial pro- 
grammes 26 00 

Order No 4, G. W. Crane & Co., Printing financial pro- 
grammes i'5 o° 

Order No. 5. G. T. Fairchild, Treasurer, Stationery 11 20 

Order No. 6, J. M. Bloss, Expense of Circular, etc. "53 4° 

Ord r No. 7, J. M. Bloss, Expenses to Chicago 3000 

Order \'o. 8, (Outstanding) 

Order No. 9, A. W. Leech Traveling Expenses 21 04 

Order No. 10, A. R Taylor, Traveling Expenses, etc 16 40 

Older No. 11, E. H. Rowland, Stationery 600 

Order No. 12, G. T. Fairchild, Traveling Expenses 2 45 

Older No. 13, (Outstanding) 

Order No. 14, L. . Wooster, Salary and '.xpenses 312 43 

Order No. 15, G. W. Crane & Co. Circulars 050 

Order No. 16, G. H. Rowland, Stationery 7 50 



50- 


424 40 


55- 


11 55 


00— 


11 00 


2 5- 


9 25 


00 — 


S 00 


00— 


4 co 


00 — 


4 00 


00 — 


14 CO 


80- 


60 80 


87- 


387 


85- 


86 85 


66— 


46 66 


83 




03 




00— 


88 86 


00— 


200 00 



$1.25 per bundle, cut to the desired size, 22 x 28 ; 
for the single bundle the price is $1.50, cut as 
desired. Heavy white card-board of the right 
size, 22 x 28 inches, and weight, 10 ply, may be 
obtained in quanties at ?% cents per sheet ; in 
small lots at 10 cents. 

3. Paste. — Some of the Topeka schools are 
using with succes, prepared carriage glue. Oth- 
ers, in other cities, are using photographers' 
starch paste very successfully. [For directions 
for mounting see circular.] 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 



ENROLLS ALMOST 1,400 PUPILS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 9, 1892. 



EIGHTY-EIGHT KANSAS COUNTIES AND SEVENTEEN STATES 
AND TERRITORIES REPRESENTED. 



Total 



$79i 54 

Respectfully submitted, 

Geo. T. Faikchild, Treasurer. 



THOSE STRAW-BOARDS FOR WALL EXHIBITS 
i. Weight. — A bundle of bonrds 25 by 38 
inches (this is the sm illest size prepared at pres- 
ent by the paptr compa ties) weighs 50 lbs. No. 
40 board is of such weight that 40 sheets m:ike a 
bundle ; No. 35 board, 35 sheets to' the bundle, 
etc. No. 50 board is not quite stiff enough. No. 
35 or No. 40 would be better. 

2. Price. — The Kansas Newspaper Union, of 
Topeka, quotes straw-boards in 10-bundle lots at 



Teachers seeking a school in which to prepare 
themselves more fully for their work will find 
unequaled opportunities at the State Normal 
School. Young men and women who may in- 
tend to teach can find no such facilities for ac- 
quiring an education, and for obtaining a know- 
ledge of all that is latest and best in appliances 
and methods, anywhere else in the State. 

Parents desiring a school in which their chil- 
dren will receive a liberal education and at the 
same time become thoroughly fitted for the hon- 
orable profession of teaching, are reminded that 
it can be accomplished here with less expense 
than at any other school in Kansas. 

Railroad fare in excess of $3 is refunded to all 
Kansas students. 

The diploma is a life certificate to teach in 
Kansas. 

Remember, that in building, in equipment, in 
the ability of its Faculty, in the enthusiasm of its 
students, in the thoroughness of its work, the 
school now stands recognized as one of the best 
in the West, and as most worthy the confidence 
and the patronage of the good people throughout 
the State. 

For Catalogue and circulars, address 

A. R. Taylor, President, 

Emporia, Kansas. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S92 93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term — January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

1S03 94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December aind. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds iiovj to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er* and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Let 



Send for a catalogue. 

To all graduates and former students 
the Industrialist hear from you. 

The Fall term opens September 15th. Exami- 
nations for admission begin at 9 o'clock on 
the 14th. 

Six hundred feet of two-inch pipe is being ad- 
ded to the water system, to be used in irrigating 
the gardens. 

Janitor McCrearv's family have moved into 
the Moses house near the south entrance to the 
College grounds. 

The class letter of the Class of '91 is in course 
of publication by H. B. Gilstrap, a member, at 
Chandler, Oklahoma. 
» Visitors are arriving at the College almost every 
day, the majority of them seeking information 
concerning boarding places for ne.v students. 

The liberal application of water during the 
short drouth of July and August, followed by the 
recent rains, has kept the lawns in fairly good 
condition. 

Another shed is being built in the rear. of Me- 
chanics' Hall for the brass foundry, which has to 
be moved from the iron shop to make room for 
eight more forges. 

Our Kansas newspapers have in the past few 
weeks testified to their appreciation of the Col- 
lege in many columns of kind words, for which 
the officers of the institution are under lasting ob- 
ligations. 

The examination of candidates for State certifi- 
cates will be held at the College next week, from 
the 22nd to the 26th inclusive, under the direction 
of President Fairchild, a member of the State 
Board of Education. 

G. L. Clothier, '92, has been elected teacher 
in the Garfield School, at Clay Center. His am- 
bition leads him also to offer his services as Coun- 
ty Superintendent to Wabaunsee County through 
the medium of the People's Patty. 

This edition of the Industrialist somewhat 
exceeds 12,000 copies, which are sent to every 
"corner"of Kansas, while the middle portion of the 
State is not neglected. The illustrations show 
enough of College objects and equipment to render 
little text necessary, even were there room for it. 
The "Columbian Supplement" should prove of 
great interest and value to educators who de- 
sire the complete success of the State's education- 
al exhibit at the World's Fair. 

' Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, of Manhattan, Professor of 
Domestic Science in the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, won the plaudits of the women by her 
pleasing talk on "Industrial Education" — not a 
note, just an off-hand speech full of instructive 
thoughts so forcibly put that many a woman 
wenf home thinking "why not have more of this 
hand education in our public schools and less 
torment tor the overworked mind ? Drop some 
'extras' and teach children to do something with 
the hand as well as the head." — Assembly Her- 
ald, Ottawa Chautauqua. 

Tne following list of assistants for the College 
year 1891-92 should have been published earlier, 
but was overlooked : Minnie Reed, Geography 
and English; Judd N. Bridgman, Mathematics; 
Lottie Short, Household Economy; George L. 
Clothier, Horticulture; Henry C. Cobb, Miner- 
alogy: Albert Dickens. Horticulture; J. N. 
Harner, Agriculture ; Charles P. Hartley, Horti- 
culture ; Robert A. Mcllvaine, Agriculture; 
Elias W. Reed, Mineralogy; Arthur D. Rice, 
Agriculture and English; John D. Riddell, Sur- 
veying; Fred C. Sears, Horticulture; William 
E. Smith, Horticulture; Walter P. Tucker, 
Printing; Robert L. Wallis, Agriculture; George 
W. Wildin, Wood-work and Surveying. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



Marie Senn, '91, has organized a cooking 
school at Enterprise. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, is spending a few weeks in 
the Botanical Department. 

Another son has arrived in the household of 
H. M. Cottrell, '84, at Rhinecliff, N. Y. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, is a candidate for nomi- 
nation on the Republican ticket as Attorney for 
Riley County. 

H. W. Stone, '92. Secretary of the Atchison 
Y. M. C. A., is the Prohibition candidate for 
Secretary of State. 

Jno. H. Calvin, '84, is mentioned as a possible 
candidate for District Judge on the Republican 
ticket in Shawnee County. 

E. I. Washington, Second-year in 1891 2, will 
attend the Westminister Presbyterian College, at 
Fulton, Mo., the coming year. 

D. C. McDowell and C. A. Campbell, '91, 
will attend the State University this year as spe- 
cial students in Latin and Greek. 

A. B. Kimball, '89, is elected President, and 
Callie Conwell, '91, Secretary of the Riley 
County Educational Association. 

Maude F. Sayers, '89, is a member of the 
Natural Science Committee of the Social Sci- 
ence Club of Kansas and Western Missouri. 

Hon. W. D. Gilbert, '74, an Atchison lawyer, 
was Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
at the Republican Congressional Convention at 
Seneca. 

M. F. Hulett, Fourth-year, had the misfortune 
to lose his pocket-book, containing a considera- 
ble sum of money and his trunk check, while 
visiting recently at Eskridge. 

H. W. Jones, '88, has returned from Denton, 
Texas, where he taught last year in a private col- 
lege, and will, during the coming school year, 
hold the office of Principal in the Alma schools. 

Lillie B. Bridgman, '86, contributes to the Au- 
gust Overland Monthly an interesting story of 
"The Undoing of David Lemwell." Miss 
Bridgman is now a student at Berkeley (Cal.) 
University. 

K. C. Davis, '91, having just finished a year's 
study at the Kansas State Normal School, has 
been elected Principal of Schools at Austin, 
Minn. He spent a few hours at the College last 
week en route. 

The Lake Arthur (La.) Herald, published by 
P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1885-6, is au- 
thority for the statement that W. M. Wright, 'S7, 
is to become a rice farmer to the extent of a 
hundred acres. 

O. L. Utter, '88, is visiting with such College 
friends as he finds here during vacation. He 
was last year Superintendent of Schools at Gar- 
den City, but his plans for the coming year are 
not perfected. 

E. F. Nichols, '88, has refused a Professorship 
in Colgate University, a denominational (Bap- 
tist) institution, to continue his duties as Assist- 
ant in Physics at Cornell, where he has pursued 
studies for several years past. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE WEATHER FOR JUNE AND 

JULY. 

The following table contains the meteorological 
elements for June and July compared with the 
mean of these months for thirty-five years. The 
third and fourth lines contain the extremes during 
this period. It will be noticed that the rainfall 
for June 1892, is the least on the records, while the 
July rainfall was o.S inches below normal. The 
mean temperature for June was 0.71 above nor- 
mal, and tor July, 1.06 5 below: — 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audied, are paid at the oftice of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board ( f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist mav be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to tneLibra- 
rian or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. .... ,.' , . j- 

General information concerning the oil ege and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of tit President, or bv addressing the Secretary. 

Application 'or Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should se addressed througn tne Secretary. 



THE COMING FODDER PLANT. 

BY PROF. 0. C. GEORGESON. 

WE are just now, August 24th, harvesting a 
portion of the Soy bean crop, and putting 
it in a small silo with a view to studying its behav- 
ior and feeding value as silage later on. We h ave 
four varieties : of these, two are so far advanced 
towards maturity that the leaves have begun to 
fall, while the other two are later, the seeds being 
only about half grown. They are grown in rows 
32 inches apart, but at this stage the plants fill 
out the space between the rows almost complete- 
ly. The soil is a loam of only fair quality, has 
not been manured, and has a pronounced slope to 
the south. The yield of the green plants is about 
5J4 tons per acre. 

The crop was planted May 23 and 24, and this 
growth has therefore been made in exactly three 
months. Its feeding value is of the best. It 
compares favorably with clover and alfalfa in nu- 
tritive qualities, and the ripe beans are only ex- 
celled by oil meal. Cattle and hogs eat all parts 
of the plant greedily; even the dry bean straw, 
thrown into the yard after the beans were 
threshed out, was all eaten by the cattle. But per- 
haps the quality which will be most highly ap- 
preciated by Kansas farmers is the ability of this 
bean to withstand drouth. At no time since we 
began to grow this plant in 1890 has it suf- 
fered from the dry weather; even the very severe 
drouth of that year failed to affect it disastrously. 
What other plant have we which possesses all 
these qualities ; which will go through our try- 
ing drouths nuscathed ; whose nutritive qualities 
rank with the very best ; which is freely eaten 
by stock; which will in 'three months pro- 
duce 5^ tons of green feed, or about 3 tons of 
hay to the acre on unmanured land, and which 
then can be cleared off in time for wheat, and will 
leave the ground in excellent shape for the drill 
without plowing? This is what the Soy bean will 
do. I know no other plant of which the same 
can be said. When these qualities become 
known, it must forge its way to the front and take 
a leading place among our fodder plants. This 
is the conclusion I have come to after growing it 
three year* here at the College. I would be glad 
to get the opinion of those who have tried the Soy 
bean this year, especially in places where drouth 
was felt severely, and I ask those who received 
seed beans from the Station last winter, if they 
happen to see this, to kindly write me their opinion 
of this promising fodder plant, together with the 
culture it has received. 



THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

[First annual report of the President under act of Congress, approv- 
ed August 30th, 1892.] 

The Kansas State Agricultural College owes its 
location and initiative momentum to the pioneers 
of Manhattan, who, unlike the first settlers of 
many western towns, were people of education 
and culture. As early as 1857, when the buffa- 
loes were yet numerous in the northern part of 
Riley county, and less than three summers had 
bleached the roof of the first house west of the Blu e 
River, an association was formed to build a college 
in or near Manhattan, :o be under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Kansas, and 
to be calltd "Bluemont Central College." 

The charter was approved February 9th, 185S. 
It provided for the establishment of a classical 
college, but contained the following, in the light 
of its future history, interesting section : — 

"The said association shall have power and 
authority to establish, in addition to the Literary 
Department of Arts and Sciences, an Agricultural 
Department, with separate professors, to test soils, 



experiment in the raising of crops, the cultivation 
of trees, etc., upon a farm set apart for the pur- 
pose, so as to bring out to the Utmost practical 
results the agricultural advantages of Kansas, es- 
pecially the capabilities of the high prairie lands." 

Kansas was among the first of the galaxy of 
States to accept the endowment proffered by the 
general Government in the Land Grant Act of 
July 2nd, 1862. The resolution of the Legislature 
to "agree and obligate itself to comply with all 
the provisions of said act" was approved by Gov- 
ernor Carney, February 3rd, 1863, and the resolu- 
tion to accept the offer of the trustees of Blue- 
mont Central College in "fee simple" February 
16th of the same year. Rev. Joseph Denison, 
one of the chief promoters of Bluemont Central 
College, became President of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

During the first ten years, the College grew 
slowly. Up to 1873, but fifteen students had 
graduated. The reasons must be looked for in 
many directions : the newness of the State, the 
western location of Manhattan, the inadequacy of 
means, the founding of rival literary institutions 
at Lawrence, Baldwin, Topeka, etc., and espe- 
cially the fact that industrial education was in its 
experimental stage. The introduction of obliga- 
tory daily manual labor as an educational factor 
was not attempted. Aside from occasional lec- 
tures on general topics, little work was done for 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, and the in- 
creasing frequent demands for an institution that 
would educate towards instead of away from the 
farm and the workshop were met with uncertain 
promises. 

THE REORGANIZATION. 

In accordance with an act of the Legislature 
reconstructing the governments of the several 
State institutions, approved Msrch 6th, 1873, 
Governor Osborne in the spring of that year ap- 
pointed a new Board. Soon afterwards President 
Denison resigned, and the vacancy was filled by 
the election of Rev. John A. Anderson of Junc- 
tion City. The result was a radical change in 
the policy of the institution. The Board of Re- 
gents discontinued the school of literature and or- 
ganized those of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts. Three new professorships were established ; 
namely, Botany and Entomology, Chemistry and 
Physics, and Mathematics. Workshops in iron 
and wood, a printing office, a telegraph office, a 
kitchen laboratory, and a sewing room were 
equipped and provided with instructors, and fifty 
minutes of educational manual labor was added 
to the daily work of every student. Three years 
later, the course of study was reduced to four 
years; i. e., the preparatory course of study was 
abolished, the teaching of Butler's Analogy, Lat- 
in, German, and French discontinued, and the re- 
quirements for admission lowered so as to connect 
the institution directly with the better grade of 
public schools. 

In 1S79, President Anderson took a seat in 
Congress, and Prof. G. T. Fairchild, for fifteen 
years connected with the Michigan Agricultural 
College, was elected to the presidency of this 
College. Without radical changes in the policy 
of the College, its efficiency was immediately in- 
creased. The collegiate year was divided into 
three nearly equal terms, of fourteen, twelve, 
and eleven weeks respectively, instead of two un- 
equal terms as before. The course was strength- 
ened by adding a term of Psychology to the work 
of the fourth, and English Literature and Engin- 
eering to the work of the third year ; by rearrange- 
ment of studies to logical connection ; by syste- 
matic plans for connecting practice with theory ; 
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by introduction of stronger courses in place of el- 
ementary ones; and by mere definite classification 
of students, while the system of industrial training 
was broadened by distinct arrangement in shops, 
farm and garden, kitchen laboratory, dairy, and 
sewing rooms. 

The general advancement during the past 
twelve years is best shown as follows: — 



Members of Faculty .... 

Assistants 

Student Assistants 

Post graduate students 

Graduating class 

Total graduates 

Students 

Age of students, years . 
Counties represented .... 
States represented 



870. 


1 891. 


II 


iS 


I 


11 


I 


8 





12 


9 


5* 


56 


284 


207 


593 


iS.S 


19.9 


40 


73 


8 


20 



Productive endowment $220,32936 $501,42633 

Annual Income, sources 20,402 64 S6,i52 37 

Value of grounds and buildings 60,00000 165,00000 

Value of apparatus, etc 25,00000 120,00000 

Total inventory 85,000 00 285,000 00 

Library, bound volumes 2,300 n»035 

The present condition of the College is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the above comparison, and 
its prospects in such a State as Kansas are of 
the best. The added shop facilities provided by 
the Legislature of 1891, and the improved equip- 
ment afforded under act of Congress in August, 
1890, have given a special impetus to training in 
mechanic arts ; but the added interest from a larg- 
er corps of instructors in agriculture and related 
sciences keeps the equilibrium good. This Col- 
lege, unlike most of the land-grant colleges, does 
not separate its courses in agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts until the close of a four-years' course 
in general training, mental and manual, for 
both. All young men are required to take train- 
ing in both lines of work until their mature judg- 
ment may decide the best of their powers. All 
young women have training in Household Econ- 
omy, Horticulture, etc., with the same course in 
sciences, mathematics, and English given to 
young men. The result is a real education along 
the lines of real industry, rather than a strictly 
technical course. The technical course is provid- 
ed for in post-graduate study for a master's de- 
gree. 

Students are received upon diploma from coun- 
ty courses approved by the Faculty, upon certifi- 
cate from City Superintendents of admission to 
the High Schools, and upon certificate to teach, 
provided the passing grade is seventy per cent, 
and upon examination in the common branches 
of County schools to complete arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, and U. S. history. In this way 
direct connection between the County schools and 
the College is maintained, and the sons and 
daughters of farmers may come directly from 
home to College. Over seventy per cent of the 
students are from farm homes. 

The general industrial trend of the College is 
shown by the following summary of occupations 
of graduates prior to the present year: — 

During the twenty-eight years of its existence 
the College has received over three thousand stu- 
dents, about a third of whom were young women. 
Most of them have come from farmers' homes, 
and after from three months to three years of 
study, have gone back to such homes without 
graduation. 

The number of graduates up to 1890 is 232, of 
whom 73 are women. Graduates previous to 
1877 pursued, with two exceptions, a classical 
course, and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Since 1877, all have received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science after a four-years' course 
in the sciences, with good English training. 

Of the 159 men, 5 are deceased, and the re- 
mainder are reported in the following occupa- 
tions : — 

Farmer* H 

Fruit-growers and nurserymen. 8 

Stock-raisers 3 

Assistants in Agricultural Experiment Statioas 5 

Assistants in U. S. Department of Agriculture 3 



Editor of agricultural paper a 

Teachers and students of special sciences „ 9 

Veterinary surgeon t 

Mechanics 5 

Civil, electrical, and mechanical engineers 14 

Contractors and builders a 

Architects and draughtsmen 3 

General business men 16 

Merchants 8 

Printers 3 

Photographer 1 

Superintendents of public schools 7 

Teachers of public schools 15 

Students in other institutions 2 

Officers in army a 

Observers in Weather Service a 

Physicians and students of medicine 4 

Druggists 2 

Dentists a 

Editors _ 5 

Ministers 3 

Lawyers : nd students of law 17 

Officials and official clerks 4 

Total 171 

In two occupations 17 

'54 

Of the 73 women, 3 are deceased, and the re- 
mainder are occupied as follows: — 

Housewives 31 

At home 4 

Teachers in public schools 15 

Teachers and students of special sciences 8 

Teachers of music a 

Teachersof art 3 

Clerks or stenographers 3 

Printer 1 

Milliner and dressmaker 1 

Assistant librarian 1 

Hospital nurse „ 1 

Total 70 

The College has held each year since 1SS1, 
from six to ten farmers' institutes in various parts 
of the State, where the farmers of the community 
have been willing to join with the Faculty in 
maintaining them. These have been a fruitful 
source of interest and improvement in agriculture 
through nearly half the counties of the State. 
There is hope that the State will soon make pro- 
vision for extending such advantages more widely. 

The work in experimental agriculture at this 
College, has been continued since 1873, when the 
farm was stocked with improved cattle, and the 
professorship in agriculture was made the most 
important in the list. Reports of the work were 
made from time to time in connection with the 
annual or biennial reports to the Governor, and in 
the Industrialist, a weekly record of current 
events at the College edited by the Faculty. 

When the Experiment Station fund was made 
available in 1888, the organization was made def- 
inite as a department of the College, while the 
Professors of Agriculture, Horticulture, and related 
sciences were made the controlling Council, and 
the Secretary of the College is ex-ofricio Secretary 
of the Council. 

During the past year, experiments in field crops 
and horticultural products have been largely for 
test of varieties to secure adaptation to climatic 
conditions, though much has been done with 
methods of seeding and culture, development of 
sugar in sorghum, diseases of plants and animals, 
and prevention of insect depredations. At pres- 
ent an extensive experiment in sugar beet- culture, 
undertaken in nearly one hundred localities, is ex- 
pected to aid much toward settling the capabilities 
of the Stute for sugar making. Full reports of 
complete investigations, and of progress, have 
been published as indicated in the following list : — 

BULLETINS. 

No. i, April, '88, "Organization, Equipment, 
and Aims." 

No. 2, April, "88, "Experience with Culti- 
vated Grasses and Clovers." 

No. 3, June, "88, "Life History of 'Two Or- 
chard Pests." 

No. 4, September, '88, "Experiments with 
Wheat." 

No, 5, December, '88, "Sorghum, and Sor- 
ghum Blight." 

No. 6, July, '89, "Silos and Ensilage." 

No. 7, August, '89, "Experiments with Wheat." 

No. 8, October, '89, "Preliminary Report on 
Smut in Oats." 



No. 9, December, '89, "Experiment in Pig- 
feeding." 

No. 10, May, '90, "Notes on Conifers for Kan- 
sas Planters." 

No. 11, July, '90, "Experiments with Wheat." 

No. 12, August, '90, "Preliminary Experi- 
ments with Fungicides for Stinking Smut of 
Wheat." 

No. 13, August '90, "Experiments with Oats." 

No. 14, December, '90, "Winter Protection of 
Peach Trees, and Notes on Grapes." 

No. 15, December, '90, "Additional Experi- 
ments and Observations on Oat Smut made in 
1890." 

No. 16, December, '90, "Experiments with 
Sorghum and Sugar Beets." 

No. 17, December, '90, "Crossed varieties of 
Corn, Second and Third year. 

No. 18, December, '90, "Experiments with 
Forage Plants." 

No. 19, Deoember, '90, "Germination of 
Weeviled Peas ; Garden Notes on Potatoes, Beans, 
and Cabbage." 

No. 20, August, '91, "Experiments with 
Wheat." 

No. 21, August, '91, "Fungicides for Stinking 
Smut of Wheat." 

No. 22, August, '91, "Smut of Oats in 1891. 
Fungicides for Loose Smut of Wheat. Spraying 
to Prevent Wheat Rust." 

REPORT FOR 1 888 CONTENTS. 

Waste of Manure in Summering Manures in 
the Yard. 

Experiments in the Corn Field. 

Experiments with Wheat. 

Forage Crops. 

The Milk and Butter Produce as Influenced by 
Feeding. 

The pressure of Ensilage on the Walls of the 
Silo. 

Relation of Rainfall to the Corn Crop. 

Shrinkage of Hay in the Mow. 

A Comparison of Varieties of Sorghum. 

A Test of the Keeping Qualities of Sorghum. 

An Examination of Individual Stalks of Sor- 
ghum with a View to Improve the Plant. 

A Trial of Fertilizers on Sorghum. 

A New Method of Milk Analysis tor the Use of 
Dairymen. 

Spraying in the Apple Orchard. 

Observations upon Injurious Insects. 

Trials of Varieties of Potatoes. 

Trials of Varieties of Peas. 

Trials of Varieties of Tomatoes. 

Sorghum Blight. 

Hackberry Knot. 

Experiments in Fertilization of Varieties of 
Corn. 

Germination of Weed Seeds. 

The Fungus Parasites of Weeds. 

REPORT FOR 1 889 — CONTENTS. 

Experiments with Corn, Wheat, and Forage 
Plants. 

Silos and Ensilage. 

Pig-Feeding Experiment. 

Pigs from Mature and Immature Parents. 

Work upon Sorghum. 

Analysis of Feeding-Stuffs. 

Composition of Corn at Different Stages of 
Growth. 

Ammonia and Nitric Acid in Atmospheric 
Waters. 

Comparative Trials of Garden Beans, of Peas, 
of Potatoes, of Tomatoes. 

Some Insects Injurious to the Bean. 

Loose Smuts of Cereals. 

Crossing Varieties of Corn. 

Receptivity of Corn Silk. 

REPORTS FOR 1 89O— CONTENTS. 

Summary of Bulletin, 10 to 19, with index, 
and outline of other work undertaken. 

These publications have been sent to seven 

[Continued on page 12.1 
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CALENDAR. 

1S91 03. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

'8g3-94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December aand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



A son was born a month ago to Prof, and Mrs. 
Walters. 

Dr. Mayo visited Ford county recently to 
study the effects of loco on horses and cattle. 

Prof. 01 in returned from the East last week. He 
attended the meeting of the National Association 
at Saratoga, and visited several Eastern States and 
the seashore. 

Prof. Brown, several weeks since, sent College 
friends commencement programs of the Kansas 
Conservatory of Music at Leavenworth, of which 
he is President. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood have this week an unex- 
pected but agreeable visit from the . Professor's 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Hood, of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Prof. Hitchcock has made several collecting 
trips to different portions of the State, and reports 
the Botanical herbarium the richer and himself 
the wiser therefor. 

Capt. Bolton visited relatives in Tennessee 
during July, and is now in camp in northwestern 
Colorado in company of Dr. Crise and Mr. 
Wharton, of Manhattan. 

Our six and a half acres of soy beans are mak- 
ing a promising show for a crop. Professor 
Georgeson believes the bean destined to become 
an important agricultural plant. 

The political conventions of the past two weeks 
have brought many interested visitors to the Col- 
lege, all of whom expressed a desire for more ex- 
tended acquaintance with its workings. ( 

Supt. G. W. Kendricks, of Clay Center, spent 
a part ot the week at the College in the State Ex- 
amination. He expressed great surprise at the 
beauty of the College grounds and the extent of 
the equipment. 

Secretary and Mrs. Graham spent a few days 
in Menoken this week, visiting Mrs. Graham's 
mother and the old home. Secy. Graham's 
mother and sister are spending a few days with 
them since their return. 

Corn suffered considerably by the dry weather of 
two weeks ago, the damage being confined 
chiefly, however, to the ensilage varieties, which 
were planted quite thick. These sorts will have 
but few ears, and those of inferior quality. 

The wheat has been threshed, and nearly all 
sold for seed. There is a great demand for the 
Currell variety, and but few bushels are left. 
Preparations are being made for next year's crop, 
and a few experimental plats are already seeded. 

Pres. Fairchild finds his time fully occupied 
ed by routine work in preparation for the opening 
of the College year in September. He has lec- 
tured before teachers' institutes at Holton and 
Russell, and at the Overbrook Grange Annivers- 
ary. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Here- 
ford and a Holstein-Friesian bull. They are all 
animals of much individual merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than in 
the spring. Professor Georgeson will answer all 
enquiries concerning them. 

Prof. N. S. Mayo, Veterinary Surgeon of the 
State Agricultural College at Manhattan, is here 
for the purpose of examining "locoed" stock. 
He visited the farm of Rev. Mr. Morrison, who 
has lost several head ot stock this summer on ac- 
count of the loco, and has two or three more that 
will soon die from the effects of it.— Cimarron 
New West. 

Prof. Failyer has made several collecting expe- 
ditions this summer in the interests of a worthy 



trio — the World's Fair, the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and the State Agricultural CoJlege. 
Mineral deposits are the subjects ot his search, 
which thus far extends to Leavenworth, Nemaha, 
Marshall, and Pottawatomie counties in the north- 
east ; Washington, Logan, and Thomas in the 
northwest; Wilson, Montgomery, Marion, 
Butler Cowley, Pratt, Kingman, and Reno in 
the south, with a trip to Woodson, Bourbon, 
Cherokee, and Labette counties to follow soon. 
Fair collections have been made in most sections 
visited, and specimens in duplicate are arriving 
every few days. The details of the Professor's 
work will be set forth in his contribution to the 
Biennial Report of the State Board of Agriculture, 
soon to be published. Prof. Willard has also 
made geological collections recently in Wabaun- 
see, Sumner, and Cowley counties. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS 



F. C. Sears, '91, visits home for a few days. 

Lora Waters, '88, will take post-graduate 
studies this year. 

Julia Pearce, '90, has returned from a month's 
visit to the Atlantic Coast. 

D. W. Working, '88, is editor of the Long- 
mont. (Colorado) Times. 

T. S. Searle, First-year in 1886, is now selling 
goods in El Reno, Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Anna Fairchild- White, '91, is recovering 
from a severe and protracted illness. 

Fred Knostman, student in 1S89-90, has gone 
to Chicago to clerk in a clothing store. 

F. A. Hutto, '85, reports success in his chosen 
profession of law at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

W. J. McLaughlin, '87, is attending the State 
Examination held at the College this week. 

Mayme Houghton, "91, and Jessie M. Stearns, 
Third-year in 1891-92, will teach in the Randolph 
schools. 

EllaS. Child, '77, for a long time teacher in 
Manhattan, goes to Holdredge, Neb., as Assist- 
ant Principal of Schools. 

John Davis, '90, is Principal of the Wakefield 
schools for the coming year. He completed the 
Normal School course last year. 

S. I. Borton, '90, writes of a successful season 
of farming near Madison, and makes inquiries 
concerning prices of College live stock. 

Mr. John T. Copley, Third-year in 18S0-1, 
missionary to the Omaha Indians, visited the Col- 
lege yesterday to arrange for his childrens' year 
in Cc liege. 

W. W. Hutto, '91, is chosen Professor of 
English Literature in Oklahoma Agricultural 
College at Stillwater, with a salary of $1,200 for 
the fiiit year. 

Miss E. Ada Little, '86, accepts a call to the 
place of Superintendent of Sewing Department in 
Utah Agricultural College, and will begin her 
work there September 2nd. 

C. R. Hutchings, Fourth-year, was called 
home on Saturday last by a telegram announcing 
the death of his sister who, while driving over a 
railroad crossing, was struck by a train. 

Jennie Tunnell, '91, takes up her duties as As- 
sistant High School Principal in Manhattan on 
September 5th. Her sister Bessie is expected 
soon from California to attend College. 

Lieut. E. A. Helmick, Fourth Infantry, Third- 
year in 1882-3, an( l wi re > Lizzie Clark-Helmick, 
Second-year in 1881-2, write from Fort Sherman, 
Idaho, rejoicing in the birth of a son July 7th. 

Miss Gertrude Coburn, '91, after a visit to 
eastern schools at the expense of her patrons, re- 
turns to her school of cooking and sewing in 
Menomonie, Wis., with new enthusiasm for the 
work. 

David R. Jenkins, student in 1887-8, was mar- 
ried at Denver, August 9th, to Miss Kate B. 
Gordon, of Bala, Riley county, Kansas. Mr. 
Jenkins is publisher of the Coal Creek (Colorado) 
Enterprise. 

Miss Abbie L. Marlatt, '88, Professor of 
Household Economy at the Utah Agricultural 
College returned this week to her work after a 
pleasant trip through eastern cities in special 
study of methods and facilities. 

J. Frost, W. H. Edelbiute, D. H. Otis, B. H. 
Pugh, and D. F. Wickman, all of '92, remain- 



ed several weeks after Commencement to com- 
plete their desks upon which they were working 
during the Spring term. The completed desks 
were very neat pieces of workmanship. 

F. A. Thackrey, student in 1890-91, came up 
Monday from Oklahoma for a two-weeks' visit 
at his home on College Hill. He will return by 
way of St. Louis, where he will take the civil 
service examination. — Republic. 

Frank W. Coe, Third-year in 1888-9, ' s visit- 
ing with Manhattan friends. He finished the 
course at West Point in July, and was appointed 
Lieutenant in the First Artillery and assigned to 
duty in New York harbor. He expects to be 
transferred soon to Fort Reno, Oklahoma. 

J. J. Johnson, student last year, writes from 
Success, Kansas, enclosing a newspaper clipping 
announcing the death of Aaron Walters, '88, as 
follows: "Died, July 36, at Kansas City, Aaron 
Walters, aged th'rty years. The deceased was 
well known and highly respected in this locality, 
having come here about fourteen years ago. He 
was a graduate of Manhattan Agricultural College, 
and afterwards studied law and was admitted to 
the bar. He was a member of the I. O. O. F. 
Buried at Luray, July 28th. Funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Mr. Thompson. His 
family have the sympathy of the entire commun- 
ity in their loss." 

BOARD MEETING. 

All the members were present at the meeting 
on Tuesday, August 2nd, Regents Chaffee and 
Kelley having spent the morning in looking over 
the College and farm. 

Beyond the ordinary routine of auditing accounts 
various matters of detail were considered, and the 
following expenditures authorized: For Station 
estimates, apparatus, and labor, according to rec- 
ommendation of the Council, $1,500; for exten- 
sion of water pipes through the Experiment Sta- 
tion grounds, $100; for drawing tables, $50; 
for tools and apparatus in wood and iron shops, 
$700; for completing uniforms in Military De- 
partment, $210; for material to be used in con- 
struction of dynamo and galvanometer for Depart- 
ment of Physics, $60; for museum jars and alco- 
hol, $45; for desks, Chemical Department, $20; 
for transfer of herbarium to new quarters, and 
the reconstruction of tables in Botanical Labora- 
tory, $350. 

Authority was given for construction of a series 
of propagating pits for instruction in horticulture 
and floriculture, provided the expenditure is decid- 
ed by United States authorities to be a legitimate 
use of funds under act of 1890. 

The President was authorized to condense into 
a single biennial repurt the annual reports for 
1891 and 1892, with the expectation of print- 
ing with it a history of the College. 

The request from the College Hill School Dis- 
trict that an acre of ground from the northeast 
corner of the Old College Place be set apart for a 
school-house having been presented, it was de- 
clared the sense of the Board that it has no au- 
thority to grant land for such purposes by either 
deed or lease. 

The Secretary was directed to convey to Col- 
onel and Mrs. j. B. Anderson the hearty thanks 
of the Board for the excellent life-size photograph 
of Ex-President John A. Anderson, recently 
presented. 

Authority was given for the extension of lease 
upon the Shumway land held for the past two 
years. 

The question of exhibit at the State Fair this 
fall was left to the decision of the Experiment 
Station Council. 

Pres. Fairchild and Prof. Georgeson were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations to 
represent respectively the College and the Station. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Employes, the following appointments were 
made: Miss Sue D. Hoaglin,* of Holton, Kan- 
sas, Assistant in English, at a salary of $1,000; 
Miss Josie C. Harper, of Manhattan, Assistant 
in Mathematics, at $1,000; Miss Julia R. Pearce, 
of Manhattan, Assistant Librarian, at $600. 

The President was authorized to secure assist- 
ance in the Executive Department at an expense 
not to exceed $40 per month. 

The Board adjourned to meet at 9 a. m. of 
Thursday, November 10. 

*Miss Hoaglin declined the position, to return to the State Normal 
School where she taught last year, and by authority of the Commit- 
tee on Employes.Miss Vlice Kupp, of Topeka, has been appointed to 
the place. » r 
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hundred newspapers of the State and to nearly 
six thousand farmers who have applied for them. 
The expenditure of the fifteen thousand dollars 
during the year ending June 30th, was distributed 
as follows: — 

Salaries $10,280.13 

Laborers 3,364.31 

Apparatus 420.67 

Supplies 53377 

Printing 767-95 

Stationery 18.30 

Postage 13.40 

Library 226.13 

Stock 10.00 

Traveling Expenses 200.27 

Freight „ 149.18 

Photography .90 

Water supply 15.00 

$15,000.00 

This has been distributed to several depart- 
ments of investigation as follows: — 

Farm Department $4,488.40 

Horticultural and Entomological Department 3,270.24 

Chemical Department 2,5^2.12 

Botanical Department 2, 183.37 

Veterinary Department. „. 498.46 

General Office, etc 1,067.41 

$15,000.00 

The adjustment of the Station work to the class 
work in the College has so far been very satisfac- 
tory both in method and in results. The work 
has been well received throughout the State, and 
will meet all wants better from year to year. 

From the foregoing report of progress, it will 
be seen that the main line of development has 
been toward a more perfect meeting of the popular 
need for actual education in line with the industri- 
al arts. While agriculture takes the lead of all 
industries in our State, this College must wisely 
keep its training and development in sympathy 
with the art of tilling the soil. All its work 
therefore, including the course for young women, 
looks toward a development of the farming inter- 
ests of the State in sympathy with growth in all 
directions. 

Specific statements as to financial matters and 
attendance are furnished upon blanks provided for 
the purpose, as requested. A more complete 
report of all transactions in the several depart- 
ments will be published as required by the laws 
of the State with the biennial report to the Gov- 
ernor, and details of experiments will be found in 
the bulletins and reports of the Station required 
under the law of 1S87. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Geo. T. Fairchild, 

August 30th, 1891. President. 

THE EDUCATION WE NEED. 

Alice A. Johnson, Dowagiac, Mich., writes, in 
Orange Judd Farmer: " The education we 
need is the one insuring thoroughness in all un- 
dertakings, ability to grasp all sides of a question, 
readiness to devise means of overcoming obstacles, 
promptness of decision and sympathetic thought, 
fullness for others. Where can it be obtained ? 
In that school or college where the bodily, mental, 
and moral wants are equally recognized and most 
carefully met. Consider these things, and do not 
rely too much upon the large number of students 
registered, or the fame of the teachers in the liter- 
ary or scientific world, unless you know they look 
upon young men and women as something more 
than embryo investigators. If your son or daugh- 
ter is not over desirous of having the advantage of 
a college education, be very careful as to moral at- 
mosphere and oversight. The close student will 
escape many evils that will harass the careless one. 
Where economy, involving much self denial, is 
necessary to send the child to college, let the stu- 
dent share it. He will realize more fully what 
his training is worth. If you have money to pay 
your expenses, by living and dressing plainly, very 
plainly, take the year's study now. If you wait 
hoping to have things more to your liking, you 
may entirely lose the opportunity. Have, if pos- 
sible, at least a year's college work before devot- 
ing yourself to a specialty or entering a profes- 
sional school. We need professional men, spe- 
cialists, with broader views, more general culture. 
The wider one's available information, the more 
he can do for himself and others. Consider all 
these things in choosing a school or college for 
yourself or fo* another." 



" STUDENTS' WORK " AT A NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 
There is an interesting bit of history connected 
with the gavel which Chairman McKinley used at 
the Republican Convention last June in Minne- 
apolis. The boys of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the East Side High School conceived the 
idea of presenting a specimen of their handiwork 
to be used by the convention officers. They ac- 
cordingly made a handsome and elaborately de- 
signed gavel. The oak of which it was made 
came from the original flagstaff at Fort Snelling, 
said to be the first erected in the State. The 
handle was ornamented with sheaves of wheat, 
representing the staple product of Minnesota and 
clasping the head, upon which were carved the 
three mottoes of the Republican party — Protec- 
tion, Honest Money, Reciprocity. By vote of the 
pupils, the gavel was formally presented by Dr. 
J. E. Bradley, who so admirably introduced and 
fostered the Manual Training Department in the 
Minneapolis High Schools. This commendable 
enterprise on the part of the scholars roused the 
rivalry of the other High School, and they made 
a beautiful stand and desk to adorn the platform. 
After the adjournment of the Convention, the 
gavel found its way to the White House, and is 
now among the interesting and valued memora- 
bilia of President Harrison. — The Congregation- 
alist. 

DANGER IN LONG SKIRTS. 
Miss Octavia Bates, of Detroit, is a prominent 
member of the Dress Reform Committee of the 
Woman's Council. Miss Bates is a graduate of 
Michigan University, a noble and thoroughly cul- 
tured lady. No one on the street has a more 
unexceptional appearance. She was readily in- 
terviewed and spoke to the following purport : 
"The Austrian Government, by advice of its san- 
itary commissioners, has adopted a police regula- 
tion which forbids the trailing of any body's gar- 
ments on the ground, because of the unhealthful- 
ness of such a custom. No law would have a 
right to say what anybody shall wear so far as it 
affects the wearer, but only as it effects the inter- 
ests of others. It has, however, been clearly 
shown that long skirts dragging on the street stir 
up dust, which contains dried, unhealthy sputum, 
and this dust is breathed into the nostrils, and so 
people following in the wake of the long skirts 
are apt to become infected. Then they carry 
home with them the seeds of disease and they are 
spread throughout the community. It is on be- 
half of the public health that we believe the 
courts will ere long legislate against long skirts." 
— Union Signal. 

BROAD TIRES. 

The following statement of comparative merit 
of broad and narrow tires, as given by a farmer, 
is worth attention: — 

"He showed me that in the cornfield thirty 
bushels had been a good load with narrow tires, 
and he could now haul fifty bushels with greater 
ease. When it came to hauling stuff to market 
the load could, with wide tires, be increased from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. This much from 
the farmer's standpoint. How about the com- 
monwealth? It has been discovered that, in lo- 
calities where a considerable portion of the in- 
habitants use the broad tires, the decreased tax 
keeps the road in better condition than the whole 
tax did when the narrow tires prevailed, and it is 
believed by men who are in a position to know 
that when broad tires are universally used the 
highways (all kinds, from the city pavement to 
the poorest dirt road) may be kept in better con- 
dition than at present with one- fourth the present 
cost." — Sterling Elliott, in Good Roads. 

The farmer should be educated in order to prop- 
erly understand his business; must know some- 
thing of botany, as peitainingto the crops he grows, 
and the plants of his field; have a little under- 
standing of chemistry, that he may know some- 
thing of the character of the soil he cultivates and 
the grain he feeds ; must, of course, understand 
physiology and hygiene, for his physical benefit, 
and must be more or less of a surgeon, for the 
benefit of his animals; should be a competent 
teacher for his children's sake, and a speaker of 
some ability, that he may impart to others the 
ideas he has gleaned. If all felt the responsibility 
resting upon them in this direction, there would 
be more thought given to furnishing of library of 
the farmer's home than to the furnishing of the 
front parlor or. the tool-shed. — Mrs. Amy Chapin, 
in Kansas Farmer. .... 



A CHANCE FOR THE BOYS. 

Every young man who possibly can should at- 
tend some one of the good institutions of learning 
in our State. Nothing else will be such a help 
to him in coming life. For a poor boy, we be- 
lieve the State Agricultural College at Manhattan 
offers the best opportunities. There is no tuition 
to pay there, and there is more or less work that 
an active, ambitious boy can do and get paid for 
by the hour. All branches of learning are taught 
except the languages. The College is richly en- 
dowed by the State, and has fine buildings, print- 
ing office, carpenter shop, blacksmith shop, libra- 
ry, laboratory, conservatory, and the farm. A 
young man can here secure his education, and at 
the same time learn to do some one thing better 
than a majority of men can do it. He comes out 
of the school with hands and mind trained to 
work, and he is a stronger man every way than 
when he went in. A boy has these great oppor- 
tunities offered to him only once in a lifetime. If 
he lets them slip they are gone for good, and he 
that might have been a leader in some useful 
walk of life, may become a plodder, or, worse 
yet, an idler, tiresome to himself and useless to 
others. The Jewell City School is an excellent 
stepping stone to something higher. — Jewell 
Republican. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

SWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies or 
all kinds. 

X'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books a 1 "* 
•School Supplies of all kinds, £old pens, etc. '75. 
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DRY GOODS. 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store In 
a Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• F'ancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'-ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the hoto grapher, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "aristo" photographs, 
unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



REBATE TCIKETS given on all cash sales. For tickets amount- 
ing to $5.00 you wiil be presented with one of three books, "Suc- 
cess," a record of the lives of noted men; "The Home Guide;" or 
"Compendium of Cookery." Reliable Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers. 
Latest stvles and low prices. LESLIE II. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. .Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to deliv 



iverv wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. AH work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Secon d Sf-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has - 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everxtning wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deli veredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner. 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi'cd, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal anil interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the Stale Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Hoard < f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo.'T Fair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are receivea by Supt. J. S. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to theLibra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mavo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the oil ege and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of tic President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application, tor Farmers' Institutes: shonld be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througn tneSecretarv. 



ACCURATE FARM EXPERIMENTS. 

BY PREP. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

IN some respects all farming is experimental, 
and the results of years of experience in farm- 
ing form a basis of judgment as to general prin- 
ciples. Many praotices of tillage and seeding are 
well established upon a long line of observations 
by all sorts of men in all varieties of" climates on 
all kinds of soil. The more, varied these observa- 
tions are the surer we are of the truth underly- 
ing the common conclusion, so long as it remains 
undisputed. But when experiences vary we have 
no means of correcting errors, and absolutely no 
data for conclusions. Few, if any, of the or- 
dinary observers have any accurate record of 
their observations; most confine their atten- 
tion to a single variable circumstance, if they 
do make a record ; and all leave unnoticed a mul- 
titude of facts which may be essential in any an - 
alysis of cause and effect. 

In an absolutely perfect experiment the observ- 
er is in full control of all variable circumstances, 
so that only one variation may be allowed to oc- 
cur at the same time. Then he can measure the 
effect of this variation, and establish the law of 
cause and effect in this one particular, so as to 
make safe rules for guiding future action. Farm- 
ing is not of such a nature that its multitudes of 
forces can be fully controlled, and there are very 
few cases where a single variation can be secured.* 
If two methods of plowing are tried in separate 
fields, the variation in fertility, or in exposure, or 
in condition at time of handling, may be greater 
than in the two methods of plowing. If they are 
tried in successive seasons, as is usual, all the 
variations in climatic conditions are added to 
the others, and few will contend that such a trial 
is fair ; yet men are ready to dispute over conclu- 
sions formed in just such ways. 

With such natural obstacles to accuracy, it is 
proper to insist that the Experiment Stations of 
the country take the utmost pains to insure the 
fullest possible records of observations, and 
the most complete analysis of variable circum- 
stances in each experiment. Even then it is nec- 
essary to provide for many repetitions of identi- 
cally the same trial, in order that the unnoticed 
circumstances may be given due weight even 
when they cannot be measured or described. 
The inequalities of soils may be beyond detection 
by any analysis, and still have a distinct effect on 
growth. The variations in application of moisture 
to the soil may be unmeasurable, and still have 
marked effects. A multitude of trials under skill- 
ed observation may find the true cause, while any 
number of trials under ordinary observations 
gives only a dispute. 

The strict logic of experiment in such matters 
can only be approximated ; yet all true progress 
must be made by striving to make the strictest 
application possible of genuine methods of rea- 
soning. The common method of judging by 
agreement of many instances is good only so long 
as we know that we have the exact points of 
agreement and all the causes observed. Many 
men may agree in testimony to the advantages 
of a certain ->eed wheat, and their testimony be 
worth little without a knowledge of all the other 
particulars in which their use of the given seed 
agree. In matters of breeding, tillage, manures, 
rotations, etc., the agreement proves still less, for 
the reason that innumerable other agreements 
may enter unnoticed. 

As a substitute for comparison of trials in pairs 

with a single variation, as in testing the effect of 
a fertilizer, it is customary to continue a series 
ot pairs so related to each other that the effect of 



other variable causes may be neutralized. Of 
two selected plots of ground, one may be more 
fertile than the other; but of tv/enty selected 
plots it can scarcely be possible that any ten alter- 
nate plots can have much advantage over the 
other ten. If it is possible, a reversal of the trial 
by plots will correct the possible error, and in a 
series of years such repeated trials give, almost 
the certainty of the exact method by a single dif- 
ference. 

Such accurate tests cost money and require 
time. It is a temptation to the experimenter to 
hasten the work, and save the expense. So much 
more can be done if the bulk of the data can be 
assumed without accurate weighing and analysis 
by expert observers. Yet all such haste merely 
puts off to the future the real investigation that 
insures truth. "Art is long," and the reality 
of progress in the art of agriculture is to be secur- 
ed by painstaking collection of all the data. To 
scatter the funds over the States in the employ- 
ment of unskilled observers is to delay even fur- 
ther the true object of the Stations. Only a few 
tests can be well distributed without marring the 
nature of the test in all essentials. The better 
way is to use the Station as a center from 
which only accurate data shall be published, 
and introduced by its authority for general tests in 
average practice. The checks upon observation 
can then be applied successfully. 



AN ATTEMPT TO TEACH PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS. 

THE article by Mr. John T. Hawkins in this 
magazine for July on ''Intuition in Machine- 
Designing'* 'treats of a subject of vital importance. 
In June, 189:, the Mechanical Engineering Teach- 
ers' Association was formed at Columbus, Ohio, 
to discuss such subjects as Mr. Hawkins presents. 
The belief that too little is done towards a direct 
training of natural inventive capacity ill engineer- 
ing schools is held by some of these teachers, and 
doubtless will be expressed at the coming meeting 
in Rochester. To accept the remedy proposed by 
Mr. Hawkins, that of doing without the more 
ornamental higher mathematics, and giving the 
time to the cultivation of what a New Englander 
would call mechanical "gumption," seems to 
some a lowering of the ideal of a "mechanical 
engineer" that has been established by the larger 
colleges. A college which would lower its re- 
quirements in mathematics would be judged as 
being in a state of decline by critics who would 
not consider whether the high mathematical ideal 
set up was producing as great a percentage of 
successful engineers as might be expected. 

It has been said that this country has no inter- 
mediate schools, each small college trying to ape 
a complete university. So it seems that all engi- 
neering courses are endeavoring to train mathe- 
matical engineers, of whom we certainly need a 
few, and are ignoring the demand for a host of 
more practical constructive engineers. It ought 
not to be possible for a young man without inven- 
tive capacity and general mechanical "gumption" 
to pass a mechanical-engineering course solely on 
the strength of mathematical aptitude, but that 
such cases are possible every graduate knows. 
To have the higher mathematics excluded from 
all our technical courses would indeed be a shame, 
but it cannot be true that if this study is good for 
a few it must be good for all, unless mechanical 
engineering cannot be taught without its use. It 
would seem that some colleges would find both 
honor and profit for their students in following a 
course more largely technical. 

An attempt in this direction is being made at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. This is 
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one of the land-grant colleges under the act of 
1863, ana * enrolls nearly 600 students, two-thirds 
of whom are young men. 

The course followed is a general course, based 
on the industries, and while all young men are 
obliged to engage in mechanical work in the shops 
and receive some technical instruction, no separ- 
ate mehcanical course is provided, nor are mechan- 
ical engineers graduated. 

A young man may spend ten terms of the 
twelve in the four-years' course in the shops if he 
chooses-. At graduation the young man is equip- 
ped with a general education beyond what is usu- 
al in technical courses, with mathematics 
enough to handle mechanics without the calculus, 
and with a considerable shop practice extending 
over four years. A post-graduate course cover- 
ing from twelve to eighteen months' continuous 
work in the purely technical subjects is provided, 
with more than usual liberty in the shops for the 
construction of original designs. It cannot be 
said that principles are neglected and mere "fin- 
ger-wisdom" substituted, but the freedom of 
post-graduate work allows for the training of the 
natural bent of each individual beyond the possi- 
bilities of under-graduate work. 

As Mr. Hawkins suggests, the "making a 
study of constructive problems occupies the high- 
est place and is given the greatest time." The 
work demanded is more nearly what an employer 
would demand, both as to quality and time, and 
it is expected that no violent change of habits will 
be necessary, as the student goes out into such 
positions as are usually filled by technical gradu- 
ates. Another point raised by Mr. Hawkins is 
that of "leaving the young man at graduation as 
an 'M. E.' " I believe such a degree to be a 
handicap, the employer frequently expecting too 
much of the graduate on account of the assump- 
tion of a little which should come onty with ex- 
perience. In three neighboring Sta:es are three 
technical schools ; the one having the most se- 
vere course and requirements confers the degree 
of "B. S." at graduation, and "M. E." as a 
third degree after four years' experience and 
further study. Another confers "M. E." as a 
second degree, while the third graduates "M. 
E.'s" in four years.— Prof. O. P. Hood, in The 
Engineering Magazine. 



A SERMON IN A MILE OF GOOD ROAD. 
In Parke County, Indiana, much improvement in 
this line [roads] has been shown, and the prac- 
tical results of good roads have created a general 
demand for their extension in other parts of the 
country. It used to be the custom of farmers in 
that section to "work" the roads in the same 
manner and with the same ignorant attention to 
the work in hand, that had been given it by their 
fathers and forefathers. They went out on that 
streak of disturbed soil, which by force of custom 
they call a "road," and under pressure of annual 
assessment proceeded to scrape and maul the soil 
for three or four hours per day. When the farm- 
er was too busy to indulge in this annual diversion 
with the neighbors, it was permitted that two of 
his boys were allowed as a substitute for their 
father, and one of these "substitutes," writing at 
a later day, says: "It was as good as a holiday." 
One day it came to pass that two or three theo- 
rists and cranks began to talk to the people of 
Parke County about constructing turnpikes and 
gravel roads. They were met by arguments 
which the good people of Parke County would be 
ashamed to have repeated here, and they made few 
converts. Finally one of the enthusiasts in the 
county built a mile of gravel road, and paid for it 
out of his own private purse. He was a radical 
on the road question, and wished to convince his 
neighbors ; but they made fun of his efforts and 
plunged along in the mud until it became apparent 
that there was only one mile of good road in the 
entire country. This mile of good road preached 
a powerful sermon. It was a better argument 
and made more converts than all that had been 
talked and written to the people for generations. 



A wave of common sense rolled over Parke 
County, which contained at that time the muddiest 
roads in the State. A few enterprising people led 
the movement for improvement of their roads, 
and in a short time a solid highway was complet- 
ed over which the farmers drew their loads with 
ease, pleasure, and profit. This road was the 
second convincing argument in tha: part of the 
country, and it routed the opposition. 

The people found nothing else served to increase 
their individual and collective prosperity so much 
as good roads, and in a few years seven splendid 
gravel pikes were completed, all leading to the 
county seat, while all main roads In the county 
and the worst portions of the cross roads were 
well graveled. The common roads were also 
greatly improved, and to one who left the coun- 
try, as I did, in 1867, and crossed it only by rail 
until 1879, the change was wonderful. Country 
travel had become a delight. Those who had 
been there all the time could not appreciate it so 
highly, and the "old fogies" were still kicking 
against every new road. To me there was some- 
thing amusing in noting how many results there 
were which no one had anticipated. Of course 
the farmers hauled bigger loads, and did it in 
March easier than in hot August ; wagons lasted 
a great deal longer ; horses were rarely injured, 
and so it paid to keep better ones, and, what was 
of very great importance, markets could be reach- 
ed at any season. But the most striking results 
were purely social, so much so as to suggest a re- 
vised text, thus: "Easy communications increase 
good manners." Good highways are the prime 
factor in civilization. 

The farmers, formerly isolated for weeks to- 
gether, discovered they could go anywhere they 
wanted to with ease, and at the very season when 
they had most leisure. To ride a few miles after 
supper was an actual pleasure, and soon almost 
every school district had its social, religious, 
literary, or political organizations, and some all 
four. There were lyceums, lectures, and joint 
debates, recitations and amateur theatricals — 
something really instructive and entertaining with- 
in a few easily covered miles tor the farmer dur- 
ing half the evenings of the winter. The Quakers 
of the northern township soon had a regular series 
of literary contests ; the people of two villages 
got up very creditable musical societies, while the 
young folks of "Raccoon Valley" capped the 
climax by taking the abandoned Bridgeton Church, 
refitting it into an exhibition and lecture hall. 
Now it is quite the common thing for a popular 
lawyer or other professional from the county seat 
to ride out ten or twelve miles after business 
hours, deliver a lecture in a crowded district 
school-house, and canter home by late bed-time. 
There has been a general "brightening up." 
The winter, once so gloomy to the isolated farm- 
er, is now the season when he really lives. An- 
other remarkable effect was to create a sort of 
furor for fine turnouts. That county was long 
noted in the adjacent cities as the best market in 
the country for fine buggies and carriages, and at 
the county fair one may see hundreds of farmers' 
families in vehicles so elegant as to attract atten- 
tion. — Good Roads. 



OBJECT IN STUDY. 
A few days ago 1 asked a school superintendent 
of great ability and observation what proportion 
of children who enter the primary schools contin- 
ue during the whole public course. His immedi- 
ate answer was, "Five hundred enter the pri- 
maries and twenty-five of them graduate from the 
High School." This thinning process is startling- 
ly suggestive of the mingling as much useful in- 
struction as possible with the drawing out pro- 
cess. It is in this light that it seems to me in- 
cumbent upon teachers to impart to their pupils, 
especially in the lower grades as much instruction 
as is profitable rather than make the pupil's life a 
series of conundrums. I should regard it as of 
more importance in arithmetic for a boy to have a 
thorough knowledge of its working system, how- 
ever acquired, than to insist upon his inventing a 
new arithmetic. This can be done without any 
cramming process, but it magnifies practical re- 
sults. Perhaps I am wrong in taking arithmetic 
as an illustration, in as much as some eminent 
men think that arithmetic ought to be thrown out 
of the schools. I should not see the advantage, 
in our system of public instruction, of throwing 
away the results of past investigations and requir- 
ing every pupil to begin the work for himself. If 
mineralogy is in a course of study, what objection 



is there to a cabinet of specimens, each of which 
shall have a particular label? The ordinary pu- 
pil cannot spare the time to make the collections 
over again, and especially if he is to go through 
the same process with geology and botany and 
chemistry and biology and all the rest. The 
same principle holds in the earlier and simpler 
studies to which most of our pupils are, or ought 
to be, limited. Honest and faithful teachers need 
not be afraid to teach something. A farmer who 
did not instruct his boys in farm work, but left it 
to themselves to discover methods on a patch of 
wild land where he should fence them in, might 
be a philosopher, but the operation would not be 
profitable. Instruction is, in fact, the very begin- 
ning of education. 

If one of my daughters was to be taught how 
to make good bread (.and both of them know how) 
I should prefer that their mother should show 
them how to select the properly tinted flour and 
how to make and bake the bread by practical pro- 
cesses, rather than remit them to making infer- 
ences from the chemical character of the carbo- 
hydrates, albuminoids, potash, and soda, which 
inferences might result in developing their minds, 
but which might not edify household life. — Dr. 
Jj>uint, in The Congregationalist . 
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ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 



It has been estimated that the farmers of the 
United States pay the enormous sum of $660,000,- 
000 every year for the transportation of produce 
and grain from the farm to the nearest market 
place. Under the most favorable conditions 
wagon transportation over the average road costs 
from fifteen to twenty cents per ton for each mile. 
During part of winter and in early spring the 
roads are usually impassable, field work is out of 
the question, and nearly 18,000.000 draft ani- 
mals have to be kept in idleness, causing a loss 
of at least $57,000,000. From figures recently 
prepared by Mr. John M. Stahl, an authority on 
highway improvement, it is learned that the estab- 
lishment of good roads would save the farmers of 
the United States $500,000,000 a year — a sum 
which would extinguish the National debt in 
three years. 

A system of gravel and macadamized roads, 
built by competent men, is needed in every State 
of the Union. The Legislatures of a number 
of States have shown a disposition to aid 
the advocates of good highways. Soon we 
may expect the passage of bills providing for the 
inauguration of the work. But before the move- 
ment receives the hearty support of the farmers 
they must be convinced that the actual distance 
from farm to market is not to be measured by 
miles, but by the character of the roads, and that 
poor dirt roads are a tax exceeding in volume 
every other burden borne by the rural population. 
At the same time a crusade against narrow tires 
should begin. No matter how well made a road 
may be, the tires now in general use would ruin 
it in a month. In France, where road building 
has attained a high state of perfection, no tire 
less than six inches in width is countenanced. A 
tire twelve inches wide — and such tires are not 
uncommon in Europe — enables one horse to do 
the work of two, and at the same time is a perfect 
roadmaker. It crushes the macadam into a com- 
pact mass, and solidifies a gravel roadbed. The 
cost of building a mile of macadamized road is 
said to be from $3500 to $5000, and of gravel 
road from $r5oo to $2000, according to grade. 
Either of these amounts could be saved in one 
year in actual dollars and cents, to say nothing of 
the appreciation in value of farm lands, which is 
estimated at twenty per cent. — Chicago Graphic. 



STUDY YOUR BUSINESS. 
The managers of one of the largest creameries 
in the world — the Standard Butter Factory of Os- 
wego, N. Y. — says that if he could induce every 
patron, who is not already so, to become a sub- 
scriber to three or four of the best agricultural 
journals, he is sure that he will be doing him a 
most substantial kindness. A single hint or bit 
of experience from a practical man often proves 
to another that some one of his practices is wrong. 
Many do not study the feeding problem, and 
doubtless, while feeding the best of materials, are 
so combining them that a large part is wasted. 
Every trade, business, and art has its trade jour- 
nals, and none need them more than does the 
farmer — none are slower to avail themselves of 
their help. — New England Farmer. 
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CALENDAR. 

1893-93. 
Fall Terra -September 15th to December 33rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

1S93 94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December 32nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lest without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
er. and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The new forges and anvils have been received 
for the blacksmith equipment. 

Prof. Popenoe and family have returned from 
a short visit with friends in Topeka. 

The wife and son of H. A. Piatt, '86 are 
spending a few weeks with Mrs. Prof. J. E. 
Piatt. 

Prof, and Mrs. Hood are enjoying a visit from 
an uncle of Mrs. Hood, Mr. R. Smith, of Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

A novelty in the gardens is the thirty varieties 
of peas in bloom. The crop will shortly be ready 
for picking. 

A dozen incandescant electric lamps will be 
placed in the Iron Shop for use in the short winter 
afternoons. 

Forty varieties of cabbage are being experi- 
mented with, to ascertain the value of fertilizers 

on this vegetable. 

One team has been employed a good portion of 
the summer in hauling manure from the city to 
the vegetable plats. 

Prof Georgeson's house was the scene of a 
lawn social Tuesday evening for the congrega- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Winchip's son Albert had the misfortune 
to break his right arm last week, but is mending 
it as fast as nature will let him. 

Prof, and Mrs. Nichols are enjoying their new 
tandem safety bicycle more than ever since the 
weather is cooler and the roads smoother. 

The annual record of experiments in wheat cul- 
ture is in press as Bulletin No. 33, the first of the 
series fur 1892, and will be issued next week. 

The College farm can furnish no more seed 
wheat of the two leading varieties, the Currel 
and the Zimmerman, tlie supply being whody ex- 
hausted for this year. 

Prof. Olin entertains this week Rev. R. M. 
Tunnell and family, who returned from their so- 
journ in California to make their home at Fair- 
mont Institute, Wichita, Kansas. 

Rawle's Genet is the only apple that will yield 
anything approaching a crop this season— this due 
to "its late blooming, thus escaping the cold, wet 
weather to which the earlier sorts succumbed. 

The Kansas Farmer of August 24th contains 
two articles by College people— "Some Points in 
Wheat-growing," by Prof. Georgeson, and 
'•Home Industries in Schools," by Mrs. Kedzie. 
A hundred varieties of grapes are bearing fair- 
ly well, and while the yield is below the average, 
the fruit is of superior quality. The product is 
readily disposed of at four co five cents a pound. 
The Industrialist is sent for the present to 
those on tne list of last year, but a revision of the 
list will be made after the term begins. If any 
old friends miss its visits they may inquire at 
headquarters. 

Janitor McCreary returned Tuesday from a 
four-weeks' sojourn in the mountains of Colo- 
rado, with headquarters at Colorado Springs. He 
is well pleased with the trip, and expects to re- 
peat it sometime in the future. 

The mother of S. I. Wilkin, Third-year in 
1S91-2, inspected the various College departments 
on Thursday last in company with Mrs. John 
Davies. Mrs. Wilkin plans to send a younger 
son and a daughter to College next year. 

Prof. J. W. Rain, Assistant in English at this 
College last year, read at the Congregational 
Church Monday evening in a varied programme, 
including selections from Shakespeare and Burns. 
The professor had just returned from a western 



trip of three months extending to northwestern 
Pacific Coast points, and left on Tuesday for 
a year of teaching and study in Oberlin College to 
prepare for the ministry. 

Secretary Graham, having sold his house to 
Mr. John Copley, will for the present occupy the 
Winchip house on College Hill. He has pur- 
chased the five lots at corner of Laramie Street 
and Manhattan Avenue, and may build there 
soon. 

Mr. Hoop, of Manhattan, is at work-on photo- 
graphs of College buildings, grounds, fields, etc., 
for exhibition at the World's Fair. The nega- 
tives, several hundred in number, will be enlarged 
by the bromide process, and will undoubtedly 
make a grand showing. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



President Fairch.ld, giving an address on "In- 
dustrial Training," before the Teachers' Institute 
of Kansas City, Kansas, on Wednesday last, was 
greeted by Ex-Regents F. D. Coburn and Thom- 
as Henshall, and by Tina Coburn, Gertrude Co- 
burn, and S. L. Van Blarcom, of the Class 
of '91. 

Those desiring to accommodate boarders as 
roomers are requested to send at once to Secre- 
tary Graham their names, the location of their 
house, and their terms. A printed list will be 
prepared next week, and those whose names ap- 
pear eurly will have the best opportunity to fill 
their rooms. 

Under the supervision of Street Commissioner 
Sears, the stone walk leading to the College has 
been thoroughly cleaned of grass and weeds, and 
has again become passable. The Commissioner 
will undoubtedly receive a vote of thanks from 
each of the half thousand daily users of this walk, 
and we move to make it unanimous. 

The group of hydrangea paniculata grandijlora 
(cannot somebody suggest a shorter name?) in 
front of the President's house make a fine show- 
ing. This shrub is especially valuable, flowering 
as it does in August and September, when there 
is a dearth of blossom ; and for this reason, added 
to its graceful habit, it is becoming more popular 
every year with gardeners. 

The Faculty of 1892-3 has twenty-two mem- 
bers. The new names in the list are worthy of 
mention. Mr. S. C. Mason has been since 1888 
Assistant in Horticulture for the Station, and still 
retains this responsibility while taking charge of 
classes in horticulture as Assistant Professor. He 
is a graduate of this College in 1890, having com- 
pleted the greater part of his course as early as 
1881. Miss Josie C. Harper, of Manhattan, has 
been a successful teacher at Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, having pursued special studies in that 
branch since her student life in this College prior 
to 1S77. Miss Alice Rupp, who takes up the 
work of Assistant in English, is a graduate of the 
State Normal School of Indiana, with an excellent 
record as student and teacher. She resigns the 
principalship of the Polk School, in Topeka, to ac- 
cept the place here. 

Prof. Poperoe, Secretary of the American 
Horticultural Society, has just issued a letter cir- 
cular announcing Chicago as the place for the 
next meeting, and September 28th the date. The 
circular concludes: "Matter already in hand 
promises a programme of varied and unusual in- 
terest, and many of the probable contributors a:e 
yet to be heard from. As it is intended to issue 
a preliminary programme for distribution in ad- 
vance of the meeting, members who will present 
papers are urged to send titles at once to the Sec- 
retary, that proper time may be assigned them. 
As members generally know, the Society's funds 
were not sufficient to publish separately, in the 
desired form, the transactions of the Texas meet- 
ing without incurring indebtedness. It is pro- 
posed to add to these the proceedings of the forth- 
coming meeting in Chicago, and to issue the two 
volumes in one, the series thus being maintained 
unbroken. In order to insure this publication at 
once, it is important that all renewals of member- 
ship should now be made, especially of those who 
are prevented from attendance upon the meeting. 
The biennial fee of $2.00 should be sent by draft 
or money order to the Secretary, at Manhattan, 
Kansas. Generous concessions in rates have 
been made by prominent hotels, and the custo- 
mary reduction in railroad rates is expected. 
Further announcements will give more definite 
information upon these points, as well as upon 
the excursions planned for the amusement of 
those in attendance." 



E. M. Fairchild is spending a few days in Ne- 
braska. 

S. C. Winkoop, Third-year in 1 888-9, is at 
Loveland, Colo. 

A. O. Wright, '91, goes to Lake Arthur, La., 
for newspaper work. 

Julia R. Pearce, '90, is installed as Assistant 
Librarian at the College. 

E. C. Thayer, '91, will continue his electrical 
studies at the State University this year. 

Grace M. Clark, '92, takes the place of Sten- 
ographer and Clerk in the Executive office. 

P. C. Milner, '91, is Assistant Night Baggage- 
man at the Union Pacific Depot in Manhattan. 

F. C. Burtis, '91, Assistant in Agriculture, is 
visiting with his brother, W. J. Burtis, '87, at 
Fredonia. 

J. R. Laswell, Second-year in 1^87-8, was 
married recently to Miss Je nnie S. Smith, of St. 
Clere, Kan. 

Rev. Geo. H. Perry, former student, and 
Grace Parker-Perry, '80, are visiting their par- 
ents in Manhattan. 

A son arrived at the home of D. E. Bundy, 
'89, on August 7th. Mr. Bundy is still on the 
farm near Blue Rapids. 

C. W. Jenkins, student of last year, writes 
from Albuquerque, N. M., where he will attend 
the University this year. 

J. N. Bridgman, '91, requests that the Indus- 
trialist be sent to his address at Palo Alto, 
California, where he is now located. 

C. J. Dobbs, '90, is in the law office of H. L. 
Call, Second-year in 1880-1, at Topeka. He 
expects to be admitted to the bar this fall. 

A. E. Campbell, Second-year in 1 890-1, is 
stenographer to General Superintendent Dunlap, 
of the C. R. I. & P. Railway, at Topeka. 

J. Frost, '9.2, reports from Blue Rapids that he 
is "to preside in one of Marshall County's school- 
houses and deal out wisdom to the amount of $40 
a month." 

Geo. L. Clothier, '92, having been nominated 
on the Populist ticket for Superintendent of Wa- 
baunsee County, has resigned his place in the 
Clay Center schools to devote his time to the 
canvass. 

G. G. McConnell, Third-year in 1883, was a 
recent visitor to the College after an absence of 
eight years. The many changes and improve- 
ments noted hereabouts so pleased him that he 
promises visits at shorter intervals hereafter. 

I. B. Parker, '92, after a long journey through 
Wyoming and other States of the Pacific slope, 
returns to Kansas, expecting to enter the Kansas 
City Medical College this fall. He donates to 
the Museum a fine specimen of the famous Lara- 
mie shales. 



THE WEATHER FOR AUGUST. 

BY PHOF. E. R. NICHOLS. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature 



for 



August, 1892, was 74.52 , which is 1.54 below 
normal. There have been twenty-two warmer 
and twelve cooler Augusts in the last thirty-five 
years, the extremes being 05° in i860 and 70.44 
in 1868. The highest temperature was 105 , on 
the 5th and 7th; the lowest. 46 , on the 30th,— 
a monthly range of 59 . The warmest days were 
the 7th and 8th, the mean being 8S.5 ; the cool- 
est day was the 29th, the mean being 61. 50 . 
The greatest range tor one day was 39 , on the 
4th; the least, 15 , on the 29th. The mean of 
the observations at 7 A. m was 69.39 ; at 2 p. 
m., 86.2 ; at 9 p. m , 71.26 . The mean of the 
maximum thermometer was 90. 74 , and of mini- 
mum, 62. 74 , the mean of these two being 

76.74°. 

Barometer. — The mean barometer for the 
month was 28.846 inches, which is a little above 
normal. The maximum pressure was 29.06 
inches, at 7 a. m. on the 19th; the minimum, 
28.558, at 2 p. m. on the 9th,— a monthly range 
of 0.502 inch. 

Rainfall.— The total rainfall for the month 
was 4.324 inches, which is 0.79 inches above 
normal. Rain fell in measurable quantities on 
the 9th, 13th, 22nd, 23rd, 28tn, 29th. From 2:10 
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fell. 



30 p. m. on the 23rd 1.025 inches of rain 
There were a few hail stones on the 23rd. 

Cloudiness. — There was only one day entirely 
cloudy, three two-thirds cloudy, three" one-half 
cloudy, seven one-third cloudy, two one-sixth 
cloudy, and fifteen cloudless. The per cent of 
cloudiness for the month was 23. 

Wind. — The wind was from the east twenty- 
four times ; southwest, sixteen times ; northeast, 
twelve times ; southeast, seven times ; south, sev- 
en times; north, four times; northwest, three 
times, and a calm at the hours of observation 
twenty times. The total run of the wind for the 
month was 5144 miles, giving a mean daily veloc- 
ity of 165.94 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 
7-67 miles. The maximum daily velocity was 
430 miles, on the 8th ; the minimum, 38 miles, 
on the 10th. The maximum hourly velocity was 
26 miles, from 2 to 3 p. m. on the 2nd and 8th. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Augusts: — 
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WHAT SCIENCE DID. 

People often ask what is the use of the abstract 
studies scientific men and women often indulge 
in. The reply is, you must first discover a new 
truth before you can tell whether you can make 
any value cf it. The valuable discovery that the 
black rot can be prevented from injuring grapes 
by inclosing the bunch in a paper bag is the di- 
rect result of scientific studies. When it was 
found that the rot was caused by a fungus grow- 
ing from a little seed or spore which, floating 
through the atmosphere, attaches itself to the 
grape berry, it was the easiest thing to think of 
putting bags over the bunch early in the season, 
so that the spore couldn't get there. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been saved to the 
cultivator by this bagging of grapes, which would 
have been totally lost but for the labors of scien- 
tific men. — Median's Monthly. 



Education is not only 01 value in the business 
of life, but to the inner self of the man. It en- 
riches the mind, puts it en rapport with the 
handiwork of the Great Ruler of the Universe, 
enables its possessor to see the beauties of nature, 
and to revel in the earthly paradise as a king of 
earth and a prince with God. He comes to know 
himself, to know the vvorld, to know how to sub- 
due the earth ; how to train his own heart; how 
to possess his soul in patience; to gather the buds 
of peace and the roses of joy and gladness. The 
first end of knowledge is to be ourselves, to make 
the most of ourselves, and in that way fill the pur- 
poses of our being. — Pres. David R. Dungan, 
Cotner University. 



THE FARMER OF THE FUTURE. 
"Give me a picture of the ideal farmer of the 
future," asked a correspondent of the Chicago 
Herald^ of the Secretary of Agriculture recently. 
"What must he be to succeed?" 

"The only hope of the American farmer will 
be his brains," replied General Rusk. "The 
sharp competition between sections and countries 
which will be induced by increased facilities for 
transportation will stir the agriculturist up to his 
best efforts. His chances for fortune-making will 
be great, but he will have to be prepared to fight 
the battle of competition for them. He must be 
sufficiently well educated in science, as far as it is 
applicable to agriculture, and he must be intelli- 
gent enough to study his surroundings and to ap- 
ply his knowledge to the conditions about him. 
He will be able to meet his fellow citizens on an 
equal footing, and his brains will command from 
his class in the industry which he represents the 
respect and consideration which he deserves, and 
he will give other classes and other industries due 
respect in return. The farmer of the future will 
be a business man, able not only to compel his 
soil to do its best in the matter of production, but 
to study the markets and know what will sell the 
best and what will command the highest price. 
The farmer will keep his accounts like any other 
business man, so that he may know exactly where 
his profits are and where thev have been." 



THE FARMER BOY'S EDUCATION. 
As one who grew to manhood on a farm, let 
me say to the mothers and fathers who read 
this paper: Give your children, both boys and 
girls, the best education you can afford. En- 
courage them to read and study from their earliest 
years. Prove to them in your homes that a farm- 
er's house may be supplied with good books, 
good magazines, and good newspapers, just as 
the house of a preacher, or a college professor. 
Teach them there is as much room for use of the 
best trained intellect on the farm as anywhere 
else, — that the highest education that they can 
get will be none too high for use in solving the 
problems of successful agriculture. — Orange 
yudd Farmer. 



"REPAIRING" ROADS MAKE THEM WORSE. 

Taken in all light?, those of comfort, health, 
economy, profit, the road improvement question 
looms up as the most important now before the 
American people, says E. P. Powell. It is pre- 
eminently a popular question, but the farmers 
will gain more than any other section of a com- 
munity. "Why," exclaimed a gentleman recent- 
ly, "do you not know that within a few miles of 
the large and beautiful city of Utica there are 
roads that at all times it is unsafe to drive over 
with a light buggy. And they are not byways 
either ; but are main thoroughfares in one of the 
most prosperous and richest agricultural regions in 
the world. Are they never repaired? To be sure 
they are, and that is the chief aggravation. It is 
an actual fact that the roads are not made better 
by the so-called repairs, but are really made 
worse. Loads of dirt or gravel or big stones are 
hauled on the driveway, seldom even graded, 
and no bottom prepared but a wet subsoil. 
It is a risk to undertake to drive over some of 
these roads. Do you suppose a sensible man 
will pay as much for a farm that is separated from 
the city and the markets by five miles of mud and 
misery as he would if these five miles were good 
roads?" 



rtdNH/ITT/lN dDVERTISEHENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



SWINGLE & 
all kinds. 



VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 



F°£' S B °9 K STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationery. 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, e tc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

R?V L 9? INCK deals in new and s econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their larsre 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



TEACHERS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

A plan to utilize all the school-houses in Chi- 
cago as dormitories for teachers visiting the 
World's Fair is being agitated. Mrs. Solomon 
Thatcher, Jr., one of the lady managers, advanc- 
ed the idea, which has been generally approved. 
She says that there are more than 300.000 school- 
teachers in the country who will probably attend 
the Fair, and that a nominal fee from a reasonable 
proportion of them would pay the expenses of 
transforming every school-house in Chicago into a 
lodging-house and keep it in perfect order. 

BULLS FOR SALE. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Helstein-Friesian bull." They are all ani- 
mals of much individual merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the spring. Professor. Georgeson will answer 
all inquiries concerning them. 



r Q. A SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches. 
J , Clocks, and Jewelry repaired . Eames Block. 

R El j9. F J^£ K kee ,PS a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry. 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musi cal Instruments. '75. ' 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W c - JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
» * ancy Goods. The patronage of students is 



is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Sloves and Hardware at very low prices. 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D R t\P' Al C FJ SE '. Dentist » 3»« Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural leeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



South Dakota will be creditably represented at 
the Exposition, having now $22,000 in sight with 
which to prepare its exhibit. The money has 
been raised by subscription. 



D^y^X' tl ) e h ° t? £! apher ' J"*IJ henceforth make photographs for 

calling at the 
'aristo" photographs, 



■ f — £,...4....... .. IH11..11. 

X-/ students at special rates, which may be learned by calfini/at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new ""■■!«■<«" ~fc- «-- u. 



unequaled for beauty of finish. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5.00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an \V orld's t-air Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 



Ten or twelve dollars a year spent for good pa- 
pers will go a great way in making men and 
women, as well as farmers of our boys and girls. 
— Orange yudd Farmer. 



LIVERY. 



LESL E H. SMITH. 



piCKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
1 strictly hrst-class. pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



There are three kinds of farmers: those who 
sneer at agricultural papers, those who expect the 
agricultural papers to ttiink for them, and those 
who read agricultural papers for principles which 
they apply in the exercise of their own sound judg- 
ment. — Our Grange Homes. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Povntz Avenue 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon' 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



IS 



, In whatever business or profession a person 
engaged, if he follows it with the mental or phys 
ical effort necessary to win success, there is not 
only a pleasure but a necessity in the annual va- 
cation which all are now looking forward to with 
so much interest. — .S. L. Boardman. 



z- BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec - 
U laity All work first-class at Fete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
\\ raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB PURCELL, orner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has - 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of evervtning wanted hv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the cit'v and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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DON'T CROWD THE CHILDREN. 

BY I'KKB O T. FAIRCHILD. 

EACH year, as the College attracts a new 
class, the question is raised again and again, 
"Cannot my boy or my girl of fourteen do better 
in the college classes than in the public school?" 
Often the youth is bright, stands at the head of 
his class, and will be uneasy if held back by lack 
of years. Sometimes the routine of school life 
has become a burden, and the father thinks a new 
inspiration will come with college methods and 
college competition. 

In general the College course, though adjusted 
closely to the common schools, does not meet the 
wants of boys and girls at the age described. No 
one can feel that the work of classes where the 
average age is fully eighteen years, and where a 
large proportion are full grown men and women, 
can fit well the thought? and habits of study of 
even the bright ones of fourteen. Still less suited 
to their needs, a year later, is the second year's 
course in chemistry, and lectures on practical 
methods in agriculture and horticulture. Even if 
they maintain a high standing in classes from ex- 
traordinary brightness, their actual accomplish- 
ment in such studies would be far greater if a 
year or two of growth in experience of the world 
about them through work and play and reading 
were added. 

It is little advantage to any youth to complete 
a course of study such as ours at eighteen. The 
imitation of maturity secured in such a course re- 
sults too often either in putting the apparently 
"old head on young shoulders," or giving the 
show of knowledge without judgment. Rare ex- 
.' ceptions but prove the rule. 

Let parents, and youth, too, think several times 
before this crowding forward is undertaken. To 
be the youngest in the class is a distinction never 
to be craved. It deprives of many opportunities, 
and brings many temptations and discourage- 
ments. A daughter at that age may far better 
spend a year in house-work with mother's help in 
training to see, to think, and to act, than in cram- 
ming for examinations with her elders. A lad 
who can learn to work at anything, and can be 
stimulated to read about the world he lives in, 
will grow into a wiser man if he waits a year, 
even well into his fifteenth, to enter our College 



course. 



THE COLLEGE IN THE STATE FAIR. 

BY PEES. G. T. FAIRCHILD. 

SOME of the products of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the College form the annual exhibit of 
this institution at the State Fair, and all interested 
should be sure to give themselves the pleasure of 
a glance at what the Station has to show in fruits, 
vegetables, and grains. 

The plan is to snow samples of varieties grown 
here in such shape as to make plain the character- 
istics of each, and the advantages, so 'far as de- 
termined, of its cultivation in this region. For 
the peas and beans some pains will be taken to 
class together those of similar type, and to lrbel 
distinctly according to the best information ob- 
tainable. The grapes, about one hundred varie- 
ties, are shown in select clusters preserved by en- 
closing in paper sacks early in the season, to se- 
cure against various diseases, as well as birds and 
insects. 

The wheat shown is from several hundred vari- 
eties cultivated for the past three years, with a 
view to selecting the few most profitable for gen- 
eral culture. Both the straw with heads, and the 
grain in appreciable quantity, will give ample ev- 
idence of the extensive tests made, and the bulle- 



tin describing them will be furnished to those car- 
ing to study the matter further. 

The corn and non-saccharine sorghums are also 

shown for illustration of the extended variations 
within which selections can be made for yield, 
earliness, etc. The collection of garden sweet 
corns is grown and shown for the same purpose of 
fixing knowledge of varieties with reference to 
securing the best for definite purposes. 

The saccharine sorghums and the sugar beets 
are given in samples of best sugar-content, with 
definite data that any looker-on can retain as to 
quality, form of growth, etc. The College has 
beets growing in hundreds of places in the State, 
all to be tested this fall. These samples show 
only the form and size sought for best yield of 
sugar. 

A few specimens of grass and weeds and 

illustrative collections of other injurious plants 
are given only to indicate, without showing 
the entire range of investigations that the 
Station is working in other directions too numer- 
ous to mention, for the better information of far- 
mers upon their business. If it were possible to 
transport the extensive field experiments them- 
selves, so that the gathered thousands could see 
with their own eyes the careful methods employed 
in sifting facts in some 4000 plats under cultiva- 
tion, the Station would be better represented. 
These samples can only hint at the nature of the 
work. 

For general adornment, as well as information, 

a few photographs of grounds, buildings, and crops 
are displayed. These may serve to suggest that 
the Experiment Station is a Department only of a 
great State Institution where half a thousand far- 
mers' sons and daughters every year add to their 
knowledge and their ability to think along the 
lines of their life work. Before this exhibit is 
closed the College halls will be crowded to over- 
flowing with eager students from all over the 
State, and nearly thirty professors and instructors 
will be busy in providing for them. 



TRUST THE CHILDREN. 

AS young people grow to manhood and wom- 
anhood on a farm, there are many ways in 
which they can be given responsibility gradually; 
and this will often cause them to grow into Irust- 
worthy young people almost unconsciously, if 
their tasks, though never burdensome, are always 
well performed. Very often the difference be- 
tween good work and poor work among young 
people lies in the fact that one takes the care of 
the work, while the other simply does it under 
some experienced director. No American likes 
to feel that he is not equal to any work he is able 
to do, and everybody should be trusted until he 
proves himself unworthy of trust. Children will 
take a certain pride in doing work that is all their 
own, and will do it much more faithfully than if 
it be entirely managed by some older person. Sup- 
pose they do forget sometimes, and cause incon- 
venience. Don't older people forget far more im- 
portant matters? Suppose they do grow heedless, 
and some of the work must be done over! Don't 
older people need forgiveness often and often, 
and is it ever withheld? The remorse over for- 
gotten pets or over a ruined book, or because of 
extra zeal in caring for some favorite plant is al- 
ways punishment enough. It isn't right to take 
away all responsibility because of a mistake in 
some line. The boy who fed his hens salt be- 
cause it was good for the cow made no greater 
blunder than has many a business man and many 
a politician, and it is quite likely he took his les- 
son to heart much better than did the older blun- 
derer. 

There is no way of so fully giving a child faith 
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in himself, or of making a thoroughly good work- 
man of him, as by giving to him the full respon- 
sibility of whatever piece of work is at hand. If 
knowledge or skill is needed, let either be acquir- 
ed ; then don't let anyone "boss" the child any 
further. What our young people need more than 
any other development is independence of 
thought, and this will come faster through inde- 
pendent work than in any other way. Trust 
children in whatever line of work they must do, 
and see that they know the "whys" in all they at- 
tempt. 

The girl who feeds a coop of chickens from the 
time they leave the shell until they are ready to 
find their own places on the hen-roost, has learn- 
ed a lesson in house-keeping, for regularity in 
meals is one of the necessities. 

A boy who has kept his mother's kindling-box 
from ever becoming empty during one week, has 
learned a lesson in political economy ; for have not 
supply and demand been his chief factors? 

The mother who remembers to use the loving 
praise when the work is weil done and the gentle 
chiding when any is needed, who knows what 
children's thoughts are likely to be through do>e 
communion witn the little ones every day, is the 
mother who gets her work done easily and who 
trains her children almost before she knows it. 
A wise mother, when asked how she trained her 
boys, said: "I don't think I trained them much. 
I loved their: a great deal and showed them how 
I wanted things done. Then I trusted them al- 
ways." 

I speak particularly of home life on the farm, 
because it seems that there are many small cares 
that young people may take up and carry on un- 
til they see the completion of something in which 
they may take pride, while life in a town or vil- 
lage does not give many opportunities for such 
work. Is this one of the reasons why the strong 
men of our nation are nearly always found to 
have come from the farm life? 

It is worth our while to learn to trust each oth- 
er more fully in every way, but the faith we have 
in the ability of a child to do whatever task he un- 
dertakes must be shown in every way that will 
help that child toward better work. The trusting 
of voting people makes them trustworthy men and 
women. — Mrs. N. S. Kedzic, in Kansas 
Farmer. 



SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

Credit should be given to the Congress of the 
United States for the act which was passed July 
2, 1862, under the enlightened leadership of the 
Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, making gen- 
erous provision for the establishment, in the. sev- 
eral States, of colleges of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. Most of this provision was, it is 
true, devoted to the creation of agricultural 
schools, regarding which the scope of this address 
does not require me to speak, and, indeed, regard- 
ing which I should scarcely presume to express 
an opinion ; yet the part which was assigned to 
the promotion of the mechanic arts proved to be 
a most valuable and timely re-enforcement of the 
American system of technological schools. 

But no one who thoroughly believes in the 
mission of the schools of this class can be content 
merely to assert that the full time had come in 
the economic evolution of the nation when such 
schools were imperatively needed for the promo- 
tion of our industries, and that the institutions 
thus called into being have done this, their pri- 
mary work, with triumphant success. We go far 
beyond this, and assert for these schools that they 
have come to form a most important part of the 
proper educational system of the country, and 
that they are today doing a work in the intellec- 
tual development of our people which is r:ot sur- 
passed, if indeed it be equaled, by that of the 
classical colleges. No statement less broad and 
strong than this would begin to do justice to the 
view we take of what these schools are now do- 
ing, and are in an increasing measure to do. for 
the manhood and citizenship of the country. We 



believe that in the schools of applied science and 
technology as they are carried on today in the 
United States, involving the thorough and most 
scholarly study of principles directed immediately 
upon useful arts, and rising, in their higher grades, 
into original investigation aud research, is to be 
found almost the perfection of education for young 
men. Too long have we submitted to be consid- 
ered as furnishing something which is, indeed, 
more immediately and practically useful than a 
so-called liberal education, but which is, after all, 
less noble and fine. Too long have our schools 
of applied science and technology been popularly 
regarded as affording an inferior substitute for 
classical colleges to those who could not afford to 
go to College, then take a course in a medical or 
law school, and then wait for professional prac- 
tice. Too long have the graduates of such 
schools been spoken of as though they had acquir- 
ed the arts of livelihood at some sacrifice of men- 
tal development, intellectual culture, and grace 
of life. For me, if I did not believe that the 
graduates of the institution over which I have the 
honor to preside were as well educated men, in 
all which the term "educated man" implies, as 
the average graduate of the ordinary college, I 
would not consent to hold my position for anoth- 
er day. It is true that something of form and 
style may be sacrificed in the earnest, direct, and 
laborious endeavors of the student of science; but 
that all the essentials of intellect and character are 
one whit less fully or less happily acheived through 
such a course of study, let no man connected with 
such an institution for a moment concede! 

That mind and manhood alike are served in a 
pre-eminent degree by the systematic study of 
chemistry, physics, and natural history, has passed 
beyond dispute. The haste with which the col- 
leges themselves are throwing over many of their 
traditional subjects to make room for these com- 
paratively new studies, shows how general has 
become the appreciation of the virtue of these, 
when combined with laboratory methods, as 
means of intellectual and moral training. — From 
an address by Francis A. Walker. 

WIDE TIRES. 

In connection with what is said editorially in 
our agncultuial department this week, the follow- 
ing from the Maine Farmer will prove of inter- 
est: As related to the matter of good roads, 
which has been receiving wide discussion of late, 
the recommendation of the use of wide tires on 
wheels carrying heavy loads comes in as an ap- 
pendix. Some of the agricultural press have 
been calling public attention to the importance of 
this matter of late, and we refer to it further for 
the purpose of alluding to some experience that 
has been had in our State in the use of what oth- 
ers are recommending. In our own faun work 
we have always used the wide tires, and with en- 
tire satisfaction as to their advantage over those 
commonly in use among us. Probably there is 
no road in New England over which there is more 
heavy teaming than that from Miltown to Calais, 
two miles, in this State, Miltown being the point 
of manufacture of immense quantities of our east- 
ern lumber, and the tide water ot Calais the ship- 
ping point. A large part of this lumber is drawn 
by teams from the mills to the wharves. Many 
years ago a special act of the Legislature was se- 
cured requiring that no wheels should be used in 
this work under a specified width of tire. We 
know not whether the law still stands, but the 
six-inch tires are still used in the work. On the 
occasion of a visit to the place last year we 
noted the effect of these wide tires on the road. 
Many of these six-horse teams are at work all the 
time drawing their immense loads over this road, 
yet no ruts are made. Indeed, each wheel seems 
to be doing the work of a roller in hardening and 
smoothing the entire track, thus aiding in the 
making of a roadway, instead of continually 
working destruction to it. The experience in 
that locality ought to be a guide to others in their 
efforts at maintaining good roads. But it is nec- 
essary that good roads be constructed in the first 
place. When thus provided there can be no 
doubt that wide tires are less destructive in their 
effect on the road bed than those in more common 
use. True, the draft of wide tires on a perfect 
road bed, well hardened, is no easier than the 
narrow, yet unless smooth and hard, the advan- 
tage in this respect is very marked. On all our 
common roads wide tired wheels draw much the 
easier. In France, it is said, it is customary to 
use tires six inches wide for heavy teaming, and 
the forward axles of four-wheeled wagons are 



made shorter than the hind axles, so that the four 
wheels roll a portion of the road two feet wide on 
every trip. Such wagons would improve the 
most of the common country earth roads. — Farm- 
ers' Revierv. 



THE PEA WEEVIL. 

We have just noted the current idea that the 
larva, while working in the interior of the pea, 
generally avoides the germ or plumule, and from 
this fact the impression has become more or less 
prevalent that peas that have been eaten by wee- 
vils are none the less available for seed. There 
has been many a discussion on this subject in the 
columns of the agricultural press, and while the 
weight of evidence has always been contrary to the 
use of damaged seed peas, still the question cannot 
be said to have been definitely set at rest before 
the publication of the results of Prof. E. A. 
Popenoe's careful experiments, in Bulletin No. 
19 of the Kansas State Experiment Station. This 
investigator conducted a germination test of 500 
peas of ten sorts with the result that but one- 
fourth germinated, and the partial destruction of 
the cotyledons rendered the further growth of 
these doubtful. A check lot of the same number 
of sound peas gave a germination of 97 per cent. 
An examination of 275 injured peas showed but 
69 in which the germ was not wholly or partially 
destroyed. Moreover, Prof. Popenoe further 
states: — 

"In a field test ot the growth of sound as com- 
pared with weeviled peas, the results were more 
decisive from a practical standpoint. In this test, 
23 varieties were represented, each by 100 sound 
and too weeviled peas taken as they come, with- 
out further selection. The seeds were planted in 
the garden in parallel rows, the sound and the 
weeviled peas of each sort side by side, the rows 
18 inches apart. The planting was done on the 
^th of June, and the dryness of the season hinder- 
ed the perfect germination and growth to a notice- 
able degree. Of the soui.d peas, 68 per cent came 
up, and 64 per cent male strong plants. In 10 ' 
varieties of the weeviled peas, no seeds germinat- 
ed ; the remaining 13 varieties were represented 
in all by 58 plants, or 4.4 per cent, in germina- 
tion, of which but 49, or 3.8 per cent, grew to 
average size and strength." 

This evidence practically settles the long moot- 
ed question, and it is safe to say definitely that 
weeviled, or "buggy," peas should not be planted. 
— Insect Life- 

THE VALUE OF HARD WORK. 

Hard work, mental or physical, rarely ever 
kills. It a mild amount of physical exercise be 
taken, and a judicious amount of food be furnish- 
ed, the bowels kept open in the proper man- 
ner, the surface protected with proper cloth- 
ing, and the individual cultivates a philosophical 
nature and absolutely resolves to permit nothing 
to annoy or fret him, the chances are that he can 
dc an almost unlimited amount of woik for an 
indefinite length of time, bearing in mind always 
that when weariness comes he must rest, and not 
take stimulants and work upon false capital. The 
tired, worn-out slave should not be scourged to 
additional labor. Under such stimulus the slave 
may do the task, but he soon becomes crippled 
and unfit for work. The secret of successful 
work lies in the direction of selecting good, nu- 
tritious, digestible food, taken in proper quanti- 
ties, the adopting of regular methods of work, 
the rule of resting when pronounced fatigue p r e- 
sents itself, determining absolutely not to permit 
friction, worry, or fretting to enter into his life, 
and the cultivation of the Christian graces, chari- 
ty, patience, and philosophy. — Medical Mirror. 

One ot the stock criticisms urged against schools 
and education is tnat too much time is consumed 
for the advantages derived. Practical men, so it 
is said, have no time for liberal education in these 
days. But the utility of intellectual training de- 
pends upon the man educated more than the 
school which educated him. What is needed in 
active life today is the power, intellectual, physi- 
cal, moral, to bring things to pass. Now, which 
of the two is most likely to be able to actually do 
things in this great busy world — the man who is 
wise and can think, observe, and plan well, or the 
one who is too ignorant to think, observe, and 
plan well? Learning does count when it is prop- 
erly applied to the work of life. — Western Rural. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S92 93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

1893 94. 
Pall Term— September 14th to December wild. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Prof. Walters has ordered three new drawing 
tables from Cincinnati. 

Additional hat racks have been placed in the 
hall of the Main Building. 

A new floor is found necessary in the north ves- 
tibule of the Main Building. 

Prof. Georgeson visited Greenwood County 
this week, returning yesterday. 

Prof. Willard's end of the Chemical Depart- 
ment enjoys a handsome new desk of antique oak. 
Paint and kalsomine, artistically applied, add 
to the beauty and freshness of College Halls. 

Mr. Seaton, a druggist of Newton, was a visi- 
tor on Tuesday on his return from the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Military Department is rejoicing in the 
prospect of having full uniform for the Battalion 
4 this fall. 

Fourth-years may expect a new text-book in 
Psychology this fall, and so will not invest in sec- 
ond-hand copies. 

Mrs. Graham spent several days last week in 
attendance upon a district convention of the 
Christian Church, held at Barnes, Washington 
County. 

The arrival of a number of young people look- 
ing for boarding places a week in advance of 
the opening of term promises a large attendance 
this fall. 

With the host of duties incident to the opening 
} of the College year, the printers will have their 

hands full next week, and the INDUSTRIALIST will 
therefore not be issued. 

The College furnishes a good load of material 
for the display made at the .State Fair by the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, Mr. J. 
L. Coons being collector. 

Mrs. Nichols won praises as musical director in 
the cantata, "Queen of the Flowers," rendered 
at the Opera House Tuesday evening for the 
benefit of the Ladies' Columbian Club. 

The Horticultural Department is planning for 
additional teaching facilities in three propagating 
pits corresponding to those in use by the Experi- 
ment Station, the whole, including Horticultural 
Laboratory, Museum, and greenhouses, to be 
heited from one boiler. The Mechanical De- 
partment is making an estimate of the cost. 

The publications of the Experiment Station are 
sent free to farmers who apply for them. At 
present a limited number of the annual reports for 
18SS, 1889, 1890, and 1S91 can be supplied. 
These contain essentially all the matter published 
so far, and treat of experiments with wheat, corn, 
oats, forage plants, sorghum, sugar beets, ensil- 
V a g e > P eas > beens » potatoes, tomatoes, strawber- 
ries, grapes, smuts in cereals, injurious insects, 
diseases of animals, pig-feeding, etc. 

In a recent visit to the World's Fair Grounds, 
Prof. Walters treated himself to a feast in exami- 
nation of the many beautiful architectural de- 
signs. He frankly admits that he was as curious 
as" a resident of a back township on circus day, 
but in his pursuit of knowledge met with no re- 
buff. This preliminary taste but whets the Pro- 
fessor's appetite for the good :hings in store, and 
nothing short of a cholera epidemic or a famine in 
the money market can keep him awi.y from the 
big show of 1893. 

Mrs. Kedzie is at her post after a pleasant visit 
to northern and eastern points. She spent most 
of her time with her father, Prof. R. C. Kedzie, 
of Michigan Agricultural College, at Lansing, 
and in his company attended the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 



Science, at Rochester, enjoying the distinction of 
being the only Kansan registered. She was a 
member of the Committee on Economic Science 
and Statistics, and was later made Secretary of 
the Section for the meeting at Madison, Wis., in 
1893. Papers were read at the Rochester meet- 
ing by Prof. Kellerman, F. J. Rogers, '85, E. F. 
Nichols, '88, D. G. Fairchild, *8S, and W. T. 
Swingle, '90. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

B. H. Pugh, '92, visited College friends today. 

H. Darnell, '92, teaches this year near St. 
Marys. 

Christine Corlett, '91, teaches at Cleburne this 
winter. 

The brass furnace is moved and rests in its 
new quarters. 

J. W. Bayles, '89, attends Ottawa University 
(Baptist) this year. 

Bertha Winchip, '91, is visiting in Vermont 
with her cousin, D. H. Otis, '92. 

Minnie Reed, '86, will continue her post-grad- 
uate studies at College this year. 

Kate Pierce, Second-year in 1890- 1, expects to 
take up her course again this fall. 

Lottie J. Short, '91, hopes to take up her post- 
graduate course again at beginning of the term. 

A son gladdens the home of W. J. G. Burtis, 
'87, and Winifred Brown-Burtis, Third-year in 
1887-8. 

Louise Daly, Fourth-year, returned from 
Michigan last week in readiness for the opening 
of the term. 

I. D. Gardiner, '84, and Ida Quinby- Gardiner, 
'86, are a third time called to mourn the death of 
a child— a bright little boy of fourteen months. 

Bessie B. Little, '91, will be Assistant in the 
Sewing Department this year, having taking spec- 
ial training for such work last year. 

Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86, of the Fifth Caval- 
ry, has been ordered to the Neutral Strip to keep 
out boomers, cattlemen, and hunters. 

According to the Mercury, C. E. Yeoman, 
•91, has been nominated by the Republicans of 
Rush County for Clerk of the District Court. 

C. A. Campbell and D. C. McDowell, '91, are 
a*, the College of Emporia (Presbyterian) taking 
a special course preparatory to entering a theo- 
logical school. 

E. A. Munger, First-year in 1S86-7, remem- 
bered College friends with an invitation to his 
marriage in Chicago, August 31st. to Miss Ale- 
mena Silke. 

Misses Houghton and Stearns, '91 and Third- 
year in 1891-2 respectively, visited College friends 
this week before going to R mdolph for the 
year's teaching. 

Graduates and students took part in the cantata 
Tuesday evening as follows: Pearl Dow, Mary 
Lyman, lone Dewey, Marie and Gertrude Haul- 
enbeck, and Alta Lee. 

E. A. Allen, '87, has returned from Chicago, 
and supplements his law study by reading in Mr. 
Hessin's office. Mr. Allen plans to begin the 
practice of his profession shortly. 

Mrs. Agnes Fairchild-Kirshner, with her little 
boy Robert, is spending a few weeks with her 
parents, while Mr. Kirshner attends court in Sa- 
line, Morris, and Russell Counties. 

The Republic announces the marriage of U. G. 
Houston, '81, to Miss Belle Varrel. a teacher in 
the Concordia schools. Mr. Houston will soon 
enter a theological school in the East. 

W. H. Olin, '89, writes in behilf of several 
candidates from his schools in Osborne expecting 
to enter College next week. That they have the 
brand of Supt. Olin's school is good recom- 
mendation. 

W. J. G. Burtis, '87, is reported as being suc- 
cessful in fish culture on his farm near Fredonia. 
He raises not only carp, which, it appears, Will 
grow almost anywhere with little attention, but 
successfully cultivates the lordly black bass in his 
pond. 

Eben Blachly [Second-year student in 189 1-2], 
oldest son of J. W. Blachly, last week went to 



Great Bend where he joined a geological survey- 
ing party. An artificial arm now supplies the 
place of the left arm which was lost last year by 
accidental shooting. — Republic. 

G. V. Johnson, '91, is a candidate before the 
Republican Convention of County "A," Okla- 
homa, for Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

G. E. Stoker, '90, writes from his home in 
North Topeka of a pleasant and profitable year 
:n his course in political science and the languages 
at Harvard. He expects the degree of A. B. in 
June next, and hopes to take the law course at 
the same institution in the future. 

W. H. Sanders, '90, writes from Lake Worth, 
Fla., where he wields the hammer and saw at 
good wages as a mechanic. He wishes to con- 
tinue by post-graduate study his connection with 
the College. Hattie Gale-Sanders, '88, he re- 
ports to be visiting in Vermont with their four- 
teen-month-old boy. 

T. D. Hogbin, Second-year in 1890-1, was 
drowned while bathing in a pool near the Colum- 
bian River at Weenatchee, Washington, on Aug- 
ust 22d. His associates in College will sympa- 
thize heartily with his mother, who writes a touch- 
ing letter in tribute to the manly youth, just twen- 
ty-two years old, who had won the respect of 
multitudes besides his own family. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH WHEAT. 
Bulletin No. 33, detailing experiments in wheat 
culture tor the year 1891-2, just published, ends 
with the following summary of results: — 

1. The "Experimental" Acre" yielded 31.3 
bushels of Currel wheat ; the average of twelve 
years, including two failures, is 23.81 bushels, 
and the average of the ten crops harvested is 
28.57 bushels. 

2. No conclusions can yet be drawn from the 
rotation plats. So far, the plats continuously in 
wheat without manure have given the best re- 
turns, the manured plats being so rich that the 
wheat lodges and does not fill out. 

3. The plats seeded as early as Sept. loih gave 
the best yield. 

4. Mature seed gave a better yield than imma- 
ture seed. 

5. Of the methods of seeding tlied the past 
season, the shoe drill with press wheels gave the 
best results. 

6. Two years' experience in pasturing wheat 
agree in the conclusion that pasturing decreases 
the yield. 

7.' Two bushels of seed to the acre gave a 
larger yield than any less amount of seed. 

8. In two years' trials, heavy, plump seed has 
given better yields than lighter grades. 

WHY EDUCATE THE FARMER? 
The professions are so full that few of the in- 
ternes equal those of good farmers. Railways 
are built and manned, and those who get the best 
pay in transportation lines go up from the work- 
ing force, not from the schools. Every avenue 
is running over except those which lead to work 
in agricultural and mechanical directions. The 
farmer, who has created tor all and helped to ed- 
ucate all, has been the last to recognize the need 
of special training for the farm. But now we 
have come to the time when the farmers must 
study sciences that relate to the farm. Waste 
cannot longer be indulged in. Thousands who 
were educated for something else have turned to 
farming and regret that they were not taught dif- 
ferently. There is a difference between 16 and 
32 cents for butter, 3 and 6 cents for beef, $75 
and $150 for horses, $3 and $6 for sheep, 30 and 
60 busheb of corn to the acre, 150 and 300 
pounds of butter from a cow in a season, and so on. 
Yet education makes a difference. An old farmer 
may say he goes to the maximum in all these and 
never saw a school. Agreed, but he learned his 
lessons in the school of experience, one that ex- 
acts the very highest tuition. We know some 
graduates of the grand old school of experience 
who took 40 years to get through, ,<nd paid as 
heavy dues every year as would put a boy through 
a four years' course. They are proud of their 
school, too, and tell how they squared accounts, 
fed and wasted as they learned, year after year, 
got a knowledge of pasturing in their twentieth 
year, made poor butter a quarter of a century, 
raised poor colts for 30 years, but do better now. 
Self-made men, sure enough, but how dear the 
doing of it. — Farmers' Review. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY. PBOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Riley is building a new school house. 
In each of two townships in Shawnee County 
there is only one male teacher. 

The permanent State school fund advertises 
nearly $50,000 of uninvested money. 

There are thirty-five denominational schools in 
Kansas, with an annual attendance of 6317. 

The State Normal School enrolled 125 students 
in the graduating class during the first week. 

Ths State Normal School at Emporia opened 
its doors last week to about 1000 fall term stu- 
dents. 

Prof Adam Rohe, of Lawrence, has been elect- 
ed as decorator of the Kansas Building at the 
World's Fair. 

Prof. H. A. Holister, of Argentine, Kan., has 
been elected Principal of the High School of 
Springfield, Mo. 

The city librarian of Topeka says the most 
numerous class of readers of books are girls from 
sixteen to twenty. 

C H Rice, formerlv Superintendent of the 
Washington County Schools, died at Manhattan 
about a month ago. 

Ninetv-six teachers successfully passed the 
county examination for teachers' certificates in 
Labette County this summer. 

R D. Thatcher, fromerly Principal of the Neo- 
desha Schools, is now the President of the Okla- 
homa Territory Normal School. 

SuDt R W. Stevenson, of Wichita, is now 
State Manager for Ohio of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association, with his office at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

News comes from La Center, Washington, ot 
the death of Sam Lappin, Ex-Treasurer of Kan- 
sas, who, in 1878, defrauded the State school 
fund of about $17,000. 

Prof. Blackmar, of the State University, in- 
tends to finish the -History of Higher Education 
in Kansas" for the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation before November. 

An applicant lor a teacher's certificate at the 
Butler County Institute is said to have written 
That he "thought each child should be supplied 
with a dictionary ten years old." 

The Board of Education of Burlington ruled 
out of school all children under seven years of 
ape. It will be no longer necessary now to em- 
ploy teachers who are also nurses. 

The date of Columbian Dav has been changed 
from October 12th to October 21st. The former 
is the date usually given in the histories but 
reckoned by the present almanac, it is identical 
with the latter. 

Lawrence wants $10,000 from the State to 
build an electric street car line to the University. 
If the Legislature makes an appropriation for that 
purpose it will be in pursuance of "an act to ren- 
der more accessible the approach of knowledge. 
—Kansas City Star. 

After being closed for three years because of 
lack of funds, Garfield University at Wichita re- 
opened its doers last week, and about two hun- 
dred students were entered Nine instructors 
compose the Faculty. Henry Harding, a million- 
aire of Boston, is now backing the institution. 

Prof Carl Preyer, of Leavenworth, has accept- 
ed the professorship of Piano Forte in the State 
University. He is at present in Leavenworth, 
having just returned from Vienna where he has 
been studving with Leschititzkv, famous as Pad- 
erewski's' instructor. With Professors Penny, 
Dome, and Dunlap, the department has a strong 
Faculty. 

TRADE SCHOOLS AND APPRENTICESHIPS. 

Apprenticeships have gone out of fashion ; 
trade schools are taking their place The appren- 
tice system is slow and behind the times. The 

ade school system is the method of the age; for 
!t does its work rapidly and cheaply, allowing 
time for other education. 

It is only quite lately that the public have wak- 
ed up to the necessity of trade schools. It has 



been a question how our young people thould 
learn trades. The tyranny of the labor unions was 
preventing parents from educating even their own 
children to their own trades ; and it is difficult to 
sav to what extent the evil might have gone had 
it not been for the foresight of certain intelligent 
men in our large cities who have established trade 
schools in which instruction is given in all the 
leading branches of industry, and where both 
young men and young women are taught. The 
New York Trade School, for which we are in- 
debted to the intelligence and enterprise of Col- 
onel Auchmuty, has done a great deal in this 
work; and we are grateful to Mr. Pierrepont 
Morgan for the splendid gift to this institution of 
half a million dollars, which was announced last 
week. The school started with thirty pupils. 
This year there are more than six hundred, and 
in them both the manual and the scientific 
branches are taught, such as plumbing, brick-lay- 
ing, plastering, stone-cutting, painting, carpentry, 
and blacksmithing ; and there are both day and 
evening classes so as to accommodate all who 
apply. During ten years this cluster of schools 
has sent out nearly 3700 young men with a com- 
petent knowledge of the trades taught. A simi- 
lar work has been done in Brooklyn in the de- 
partment of the Pratt Institute. Mr. Pratt was 
the most liberal of givers to this work, and the 
Institute which bears his name is not excelled 
anywhere. 

These institutions and others like them have 
solved the problem how our young people should 
find time for a good English education and at the 
same time acquire skill in their trades before it is 
time for them to begin to earn their own living; 
and future generations will owe much to such 
men as Mr. Pratt and Mr. Morgan. Every large 
city will be blessed that finds such benevolence.— 
The Independent. 



BULLS FOR SALE. 
The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Helstein-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individual merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the spring. Professor Geo f geson will answer 
all inquiries concerningthem. 



It has often been said on good authority that 
giving money to beggars is worse for them and 
for society than throwing it away. M. Monod, 
of the Ministry of the Interior in France, furnishes 
an illustration" which goes far toward proving it. 
He tells of a benevolent French citizen who ar- 
ranged with some merchants and manufacturers 
to give work at eighty cents per day to all who 
should apply for it with his recommendation. 
Within eight months 7-27 persons appealed to him 
for aid and work was in all cases offered to them. 
Of these, 553 never presented themselves for 
work. Of the remainder, only eighteen worked 
to the end of the third day. The result showed 
that onlv one beggar in forty was willing to work 
for his living when the opportunity was offered 
them. Help is worse than wasted on able-bodied 
men and women which does not help them to help 
themselves. 



MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



QWINGLE & VARNEY'S Book-Store for School Supplies of 



all kinds. 



FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, S cratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75- 



BRAINS AND THE FARM. 
Nearly three-fourths of the men who have been 
chosen by the people for the great offices of the 
nation are men who were familiar with wooded 
hills and cultivated fields— for example, Lincoln, 
Grant, Garfield, Hamlin, Greeley, Tilden, Cleve- 
land, Harrison, Hayes, Blaine, and many others 
almost equally conspicuous in current events or 
living memory. Among journalists, Henry Wat- 
terson spent his early life in rural Kentucky, and 
Murat Halstead was born and lived on a farm in 
Ohio. W. H. Vanderbilt was born and lived 
in a small New Jersey town and early engaged 
in the business of ship chandlery; Russell Sage 
was born in a New York village; Jay Gould 
spent his early years on his father's farm in New 
York State. Ingersoll first saw light in a country 
town in New York ; Talmage in a New Jersey vil- 
lage, and David Swing, though born in Cincin- 
nati, passed his boyhood on an Ohio farm. Whit- 
tier and Howells both spent their youth in vil- 
lages, the former dividing his time between farm- 
ing and his studies. Follow the list out yourself, 
and see how long it will become.— Exchange. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people :o call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. _ 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silyer- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. ^^ 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J WHITFORD sells S loves and Hardware at very low prices, 
.and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. . 



THE COLLEGE GRADUATE 
There is some doubt abroad as to the utility of 
a college graduate, beyond a mere gloss of super- 
ficial knowledge available only in polite society 
or in the field of scientific research, but it is quite 
true, as is remarked by a Boston contempory, that 
as a matter of plain, solid fact the college gradu- 
ate does exert a vital influence upon the world. 
His works can be found in the best books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. His essays have within 
the past year taken prizes of value in competition 
with the writings of older men on economic sub- 
jects of real importance to everyday life. He 
goes at once into any of the professions which are 
now so largely recruited from American colleges, 
and he often meets with brilliant success where 
older men are -till plodding along. He has 
youth, energy, and the influence of the best mod- 
ern teachers on his side, and may learn the latest 
scientific methods far better than an older and 
busy practitioner can glean them from reviews, 
lie may achieve within a year or two, while still 
voting, the success which has just crowned much 
older men. It is not at all ceitain that he will do 
so, but if he has inherent talent and application 
and has profited by the unusual advantages which 
the modern college offers, he ought to be on the 
road to success before he is much older than he 
is today. — Grange Bulletin. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DFWEY the hoto grapher, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. Examine the new "anslo" photographs, 
unequal ed for beauty of fi n ish^^^^^_____^^_^_^^^^^^^^^ 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern tactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets g.ven on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men. given 
for Ssoo in tickets. Wehster'* Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in nckets 8 \UTH 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. __ 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door f;Mt of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



. 1 



BATHS, $..00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting aspec- 
All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
e et. ..., ,. — — ^— — — ■■ ^^^^^~ 

"GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



6BA 
ialty. 
Second St 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies 
Wraps. Lowest prices in th e city. 

EB PURCELL orner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has- 
. -he .argest stock in Manhattan, ot everything .vantM. by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds.Scnoo^Books,Sta- 
tionerv, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods Gro- 
ceries; etc., etc, Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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SOME FIGURES ON ROADS 

BY PROF. J. T). WALTERS. 

T7ARMERS know very well that the least change 



COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school-district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

C WlTs'aSt the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
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in the inclination of a road or in the character 
of a roadbed causes a great increase or decrease 
of the power required to draw the load ; yet very 
few, perhaps, have an idea of the enormous waste 
in horse flesh which is needlessly caused every 
day by our primitive system of public roads, be- 
cause a full conception of the matter can hardly 
be obtained from riding, whip in hand, behind the 
team. It takes a little figuring to realize fully 
that bad roads are a waste factor which eats into 
the grain bins and hay stacks as unrelentingly 
as usury interest. 

Careful and oft-repeated experiments with 
the dynamometer have shown that the percentages 
of weight which can be drawn on a level over 
various roads as compared with what can be 
drawn on a steel railroad track, and averaging 
dry and wet conditions of the road bed, are as 
follows : — 

On steel track, ioo per cent. 

On a road paved with large granite blocks, 64 

per cent. 
On asphalt, 60 per cent. 
On best block stone, 30 per cent. 
On telford, 18 per cent. 
On macadam, 13 per cent. 
On dirt or rough gravel, 5^ per cent. 
From ihis it appears that a team can draw on a 
common macadamized road more than twice as 
much, and on a good telford road more than three 
times as much as it could on a rough gravel road. 
Therefore, a farmer who sends produce to market 
for a hundred and eighty days in the year, using a 
poor dirt or rough gravel road, can do quite as 
much hauling in ninety days over the first, and in 
sixty days over the second road ; and supposing 
the team, wagon, and harness to cost one dollar 
per day, which is certainly a low estimate, he will 
save on this single item $90 in the first case and 
$120 in the second. Reckoning the wages of 
the teamster at two dollars per day, the items 
amount to $270 and $360. 

These would be the figures, at a low estimate, if 
the contrasted roads had equal grades ; yet every 
one knows that the poor character of the road-bed 
is sometimes not the greatest waste item. 
The wear on horse flesh, harness, wagon, and 
loss of time due to the innumerable short and long 
steep grades of the unimproved and poorly located 
dirt or cobble load is at least equally great. To 
obtain the figures necessary for an estimate of the 
relative power required to drag a load up an in- 
cline, we may say that they vary, practically, as 
the tangents of the angles of the grade ; thus, for 
example,ifona grade of five feet in a hundred, the 
resistance due to gravity is practically one-twenti- 
eth of the entire load including the weight of the 
team, on an incline of ten feet in a hundred it may 
be put at one-tenth. 

Such grades and steeper ones are met with in the 
eastern part of the State on almost every mile of 
road. Often the creek crossings are nearly lin- 
kable, and it would be hard, indeed, to cover 
the facts by adequate figures. A single place of 
this kind in a road sometime entirely prevents the 
farmer during half of the year trom going 
to town with his farm produce. Besides 
this, the continual jolting of heavy vehicles 
over rough and badly kept roads strains the horses 
in such a manner as to shorten their lives, and 
to develop in them such diseases as often render 
them unfit for heavy work. The writer has figured 
the average loss from bad roads for the^ average 
farmer at $300 per \eai 



items, it is certainly too low rather than too high. 
What will the loss amount to for a township? 
What will it be for a county? What for the 
whole State? 



Counting all the loss 



AN IMPROVED BARN YARD. 

BY PROF. C. C. (1EOHGEPON. 

ONE of the College barn yards has this sum- 
mer been reconstructed in a manner which 
I trust will not only prove to be of unspeakable 
comfort to the cattle and those who handle them, 
but also a useful object lesson to students and 
visitors. Those familiar with the premises know 
that the yards have a decided slope from the barn 
eastward to the little creek which in rainy weather 
keeps up a merry babble on its course to the 
Blue. Now, although it has been the aim to haul 
the manure out to the fields during the winter as 
fast as it accumulated, this has for various reasons 
not always been practical. Manure from the 
stables would collect there for longer or short- 
er periods with the result that every rain 
washed out the most soluble, and therefore the 
most valuable fertilizing materials. These ma- 
terials were lost to the fields through the coffee- 
colored streams that leisurly meandered from the 
manure pile toward the creek. In addition to this, 
in a rainy time the constant tramping of the cattle 
caused the surface to be worked into a knee-deep 
and impassable slush — the normal winter condition 
of nearly every yard in the West. Both of these 
evils — the waste of the best portion of the manure, 
and the ever present mud — have been remedied in 
the south yard. In the first place, a broad, shallow 
basin has been constructed by means of plow and 
scraper, in which the manure will be kept, and 
which will retain all liquids and prevent waste. 
And, in the second place, the greater portion of 
the yard has been paved in a most substantial 
manner with rock taken out of the neighboring 
hills. The impassable, miasmatic slush in that 
yard is a thing of the past. If at any time more 
liquid accumulates in the basin than can be ab- 
sorbed by the long manure, it is easily removed by 
making a miniature well of a barrel placed in the 
center, and attaching thereto a small pump which 
will discharge through a piece of hose. • The 
surplus can thus readily be transferred to a tank- 
cart and drawn onto the grass land or wherever 
liquid manure may be used to advantage. 

This same improvement is needed in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred barn yards west of the 
Mississippi river. Will it pay? It will pay a 
hundred-fold in cleanliness, in comfort, in the in- 
creased ease wherewith the cattle can be handled, 
in the saving of manure now so woefully wasted. 
It pays for the same reasons that good houses, 
good barns, good wells, and good fences pay. It 
is a permanent improvement which increases the 
value of any farm by more than its cost. 

Too many of our farmers have not yet learned 
what the real value of the manure pile is. They 
do not fully realize that it represents increased 
yields of corn and potatoes and grass and wheat, 
and that this increase is added to the profit on the 
crops, as the cost of application is not to be com- 
piled with the returns. Our brethren in the East 
were slow to learn it, and now, with exhausted 
farms, dependent upon artificial fertilizers, they 
mourn the fact that the lesson was brought home 
so late. So it will be here unless their experience 
is heeded by our farmers. Is the soil too rich to 
fear manure, you say? Las' year, when the Col- 
lege rented a field from an adjoining farmer, we 
raised twenty bushels more corn per acre on four 
acres that were manured hefore planting, than 
on the rest of the field that was not manured. 
Save your manure this winter; save it with care, 
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and apply it to the com ground: you will rejoice 
at the outcome. The manure pile is a gold mine, 
and not, as some apparently regard it, a necessary 
evil — the abominable but unavoidable con- 
sequence of having stock on the place. 



COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

BY T. W. MORSE, '94. 

A COLLEGE education is looked upon by too 
many young farmers as a means of getting 
them off the farm, rather than as something that 
will better their condition on the farm. They are 
astonished at anyone who returns to, the farm 
after graduating, and take it as an evidence that 
higher education doesn't amount to much. 

Those of us who go to schools of short-hand 
and telegraphy do not realize that, though these 
schools give us a way of making a living, in less 
time, perhaps, than such a college as this, they do 
not, and never can, enable us to so much enjoy 
that living. 

Perhaps in no one of the ninny branches taught 
in this school do we get sufficient training to fit us 
for work in that line, yet what we do get forms an 
excellent foundation for special study should we 
wish to follow it, and enables us to understand 
any ordinary subject. 

The question is often asked, "How does the 
study of botany, or chemistry, or entomology help 
the farmer?" Maybe the farmer does not make 
any money directly from his knowledge of these 
sciences. Yet surely the man to whom every 
plant or insect is an acquaintance, and to whom 
the use of feed, medicine, and manure means cer- 
tain chemical reactions followed by some definite 
results, enjoys life, works more intelligently, and 
is more independent than the man who sees only 
the bug or the weed, who gives his sick animals 
whatever the "hoss doctor" tells him, and who 
sees in his feed and manure only a fattening of 
stock and an inciease of crops. 

Nor is "book learning" by any means the 
principal thing we get by attending college? 
This is especially true of the students from the 
farms, whose acquaintances have been few, 
and whose social opportunities have been limited. 
The meeting and competing with others help 
one to form some idea of what he ought to be 
himself. 

A, riding master once said that his first lesson 
was to show the pupil how little he knew. If 
his theory was correct, the first step in becoming 
of any real importance would be to learn one's 
own insignificance, and in no place can this be 
done better than in a college where one associates 
with the most intelligent class of people, and sees 
the work of the best scholars. 

In spite of prejudice, college education is be- 
coming more popular, and there are many now 
who. instead of using it as a means of escape 
from farm work, are ennobling their profession 
and are living lives more for the living than for 
the having. — Webster Reporter. 



NOTES ON WHEAT. 

BY PROP. C. C. GEOROEBON. 

WHEAT seeding on the College Farm is 
practically finished. The weather has 
been propitious, the soil in excellent condition, 
and the work has progressed rapidly during the last 
few days. The area in wheat this year is about 
thirty acres, all of which is under experiment as 
heretofore. The number of varieties have been 
largely reduced. Of the 240 sorts grown here 
the past two years, less than fifty have been re- 
tained for further test. All that have not aver- 
aged thirty-five bushels or more to the acre dur- 
ing the time they have been on trial have been re- 
jected, and those only have been retained which 
have gone above that figure. These will be re- 
duced year by year until only the best very remain. 
The object is not to grow a large number of va- 



rieties in order to have many samples to show, 
but to test them side by side under the same con- 
ditions, and by this comparison learn which are 
worthy to he recommended for general culture. 
Prof. Shelton has kindly sent the College small 
samples of some thirty varieties from Australia, 
some of which are of American origin, some 
English, and some Australian, but all of which 
have been grown there long enough to be thor- 
oughly acclimated. Their success here will be 
watched with much interest, especially as some 
of them are claimed to be rust proof: Several 1 
other new and promising kinds have been obtain- 
ed from various sources, and will take the place 
of the rejected ones. 

It may be noted as a curious fact that varieties- 
grown east of us on nearly the same latitude as 
our own have, as a rule, done better here than 
tho«e obtained from other regions. English and 
French varieties have so far been well nigh total 1 
failures. 

Aside from varieties, the line of experiments 
in wheat growing this year will in the main be 
like that of last year, just recorded in Bulletin 33. 
In some features the work will be extended, as, 
for instance, early and late seeding. 

The question of early versus late plowing is, to 
judge from the practice of our farmers, as yet un- 
settled. Many who theoretically admit that early 
plowing is best, still in practice plow and sow 
till late in the season. To give it a practical test, 
a strip a few rods wide running clear across the 
field was left when the rest was plowed early in 
August, and was soon covered with a fine crop of 
weeds. It was plowed some two weeks ago and 
seeded a couple of days later. At the same 
time and in the same manner we seeded a similar 
strip alongside of it, but which was plowed ear- 
ly. The wheat on the early plowed strip has 
been up more than a week and shows its lively 
green nearly a mile away, whereas the wheat 
on the late plowed strip sowed the same day is 
just now appearing above ground. This is a re- 
markable and noteworthy fact. The probable 
explanation is, that having been rather dry for 
some time, the early-plowed and well-settled 
ground was moist an inch or so below the surface, 
and the seed germinated at once ; while the newly 
plowed and loose seed bed, resting on a porous 
bed of weeds, dried out rapidly after being 
turned, and lacked the moisture to start the 
wheat so promptly. 

In accordance with the custom established some- 
time ago, the students will continue to take part 
in the editorial work of the Industrialist. 
Though at first in the nature of an experiment, we 
believe we can modestly say that the students' part 
in the paper has lessened neither its usefulness nor 
attractiveness. We believe that it has been a ben- 
efit to the students, not only to those contributing,, 
but, in a measure, to all. Like all other people, 
students are likely to be more particular with their 
work when there is any chance of its being made 
public ; and since class and society work have be- 
come the prey of the student editors there has been 
a marked improvement in the literary and rhetor- 
ical efforts of the students. The students' share has 
strengthened the friendships between the parents 
and triends of students and the Industrialist. 
While the articles by members of the Faculty 
have been none the less interesting, the articles 
by students give readers who have children or 
friends in College an opportunity to see what 
"their" student and his fellows are doing in the 
literary line. From what we can learn, the visits 
of the Industrialist, since the student articles 
became a feature, have been more eagerly wel- 
comed by the home folks than ever before. 
That under meir charge the space devoted to arti- 
cles by students will be as attractive as ever, and 



that the tie between the paper and its readers 
may be strengthened thereby, is the wish of the 
Student Editors. E. C. Abbott. 

Laura G. Day. 

Albert Dickens. 

The road conventions recently held in Iowa and 
Missouri will without doubt be productive of 
much good. Other State conventions will be 
held, and an interest will be aroused that will lead 
in the near future to the construction of a few 
sample highways, at least. We may next expect 
the political parties of the country to commit 
themselves to good roads. 

As our roads are a disgrace to civilization, Bill 
Nye suggests that before we undertake to supply 
sealskin covered bibles with flexible backs to the 
Africans, it might be well to devote a few dollars 
to the relief of galled and broken down horses- 
that have lost their health on our miserable high- 
ways. 

WIDE WAGON TIRES AND GOOD ROADS. 

It is idle to undertake the maintenance of a dirt 
road in good repair while it is subjected to the 
cutting and grinding effect of heavy loads hauled 
on narrow-wheeled vehicles. No matter with what 
care your road may have been originally construct- 
ed and rolled to a compact surface, rains will soft- 
en it and narrow-wheel tires will hasten the work 
of destruction so as to quickly efface the good ef- 
fects of your labor and impede the passage of traf- 
fic. Nothing could be more costly and nothing 
more ridiculous than the custom followed by 
American farimersand merchants who, for the last 
hundred years,, have been loading their produce 
and merchandise,, often to the amount of one ton 
and upward on each wheel, and hauling these 
loads about over dirt roads on 2 J^- inch wheel 
tires. Use, observation, and the most careful ex- 
periments 'lave combined to prove that the wheels 
with 2^-iiich tires produce more than double the 
the wear on a road that wheels with \ x /?- inch 
tires would cause. The wide tires tend to roll the 
road and keep it smooth and passable, while the 
narrow ones cut ai.d destroy even the best roads 
and increase the dangers and difficulties, besides 
adding to the expense of hauling; upon whatever 
kind of vehicles used. 

Another advantage of wide tires is, that under 
many conditions the wide-tired vehicle may be 
hauled with a much less expenditure of force than 
the narrow-tired one. You know that much time 
is frequently lost by the farmer who is unable to 
hasten his spring work in the field because the 
wet condition of the ground forbids the use of a 
wagon on cultivated land. The use of wide tires 
on the wagon wheel will generally enable him to 
take up this work much earlier, and to perform it 
more quickly and cheaply than can be done with 
his narrow-wheeled wagon. In fixing the width 
of wheel tires so as to be properly proportioned to 
the weights of the different loads which they are 
designed to carry, I would reconame nd the fol- 
lowing dimensions: — 

Loadl on. each wheel. Width of tire. 

i.,ooo>to' i',aoo pounds 4 inches- 

1,200 tQ' 1.500 pounds S inches. 

1,500 and upwards 6 inches. 

Foreseeing the objection which might be raised 
to the cost of supplying vehicles now in use with 
wide-tired wheels, an ingenious inventor has placet! 
upon the market an adjustable wide tire, which 
mav be made of any desired width, and so con- 
structed as to fit any of the waggon wheels now in 
common use. — Isaac Patter, in Good Roads. 

The economists who in the early part of this 
centurv feared a growth of population which 
could only be checked by war, pestilence, and 
famine took no cognizance of agricultural chem- 
istry. Apparently no limit can be placed to the 
product that may be put at the disposal of man, 
providing he keeps pace with the methods of 
science. — Our Grange Homes. 

BULLS FOR SALE. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Helstein-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individual merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the spring. Professor Georgeson will answer 
all inquiries concerning them. 
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CALENDAR. 

1892 93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 13rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

189304. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December Mnd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
■ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Bound volumes of the Industrialist for 189 1-2 
were received from the State Printer this week. 

Professors Popenoe, Georgeson, Hood, Mayo, 
and Mason attended the State Fair last week. 

Rev. E. M. Randall and wife, of Washington, 
Kan., were interested visitors to the various de- 
partments on Tuesday last. 

Word comes from Australia that Prof. E. M. 
Shelton has been re-engaged for a term of three 
years as Agriculturist at Brisbane. 

The student editors for the fall term — Laura 
Day, E. C. Abbott, and Albert Dickens — have 
something of interest to say in another column. 

Mr. John T. Copley arrived from Nebraska 
with his family household goods, last week, and 
is settled in his new home, lately purchased from 
Secy. Graham. 

Many delegates to the convention of the 
Epworth League were interested visitors yesterday 
forenoon in an all too brief inspection of build- 
ings. 

Phoebe Haines, instructor in Drawing for two 
years past in the New Mr-xico Agricultural Col- 
lege, is taking a po«-t-graduate course in House- 
hold Economy and Drawing. 

Delegates from the Junction City Camp of 
Modern Woodmen visited the College on Wed- 
nesday afternoon of last week under the guidance 
of Messrs. H. Ewalt and C. H. Paine. 

The attend-mce so far this term agrees almost 
exactly with that of one year ago. The enroll- 
ment, today, including post-graduate students, is 
434. The Fourth-year class numbers forty-one, 
with three more to come in a few days. 

Bids for contract to haul the College coal for 
the season 1892-3 will be received by Pres. Fair- 
child up to Saturday, October 1st. The bids 
should state price per ton, railroad weights, for 
delivering promptly from cars to places desig- 
nated on the College grounds. 

Prof. MacG ruder, Agriculturist at the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College, Stillwater, spent yes- 
terday at the College in an inspection of methods. 
He was much interested in Prof. Georgeson's 
wheat experiments, and took ma ly samples of 
seed for trial in Oklahoma soil. 

Several thousand copies of the Industrialist 
were printed for distribution at the State Fair, 
last week, but owing to the failure of the railroad 
company to ship promptly, as promised, they 
reached the grounds so late that but half of them 
could be used. 

The Library gains Vol. VI. of the Inland 
Printer, bound, by donation of Mr. G. E. Stoker, 
'90. This volume of the Inland Printer was 
taken from the Printing Office a year or more ago, 
and was never returned. If this meets the eye of 
the person who has the missing volume, he is re- 
minded that it will yet be thankfully received, and 
"no questions asked." 

With five public receptions since the term 
opened a week ago, students are certainly made 
to feel welcome in their college home. The first 
gathering was on Friday evening of last week, 
being a joint reception by the Coliege Christian 
Associations. Last evening socials for the bene- 
fit of students new and old were held at the Pres- 
byterian, Christian, and Methodist churches, 
and at Mr. Whitford's by the Congregational 
people. 

The first Friday afternoon exercise of the term 
was conducted by Prof. Olin, who, in a lecture on 
"Failures," mentioned some causes of the exist- 
ing evils of the day, anil pointed out remedies for 
the same. Among other things, he dwelt on the 
-advantage of possessing u reserve force, which 



may be obtained by constant effort in using the 
opportunities presented to the individual. He 
placed special emphasis on the necessity of physi- 
cal culture to insure a proper development of the 
mental faculies. On the whole, the lecture was 
filled with good 'noughts th-tt progressive minds 
would do well to consider. 

The Hamilton Publishing Company, of Topeka, 
present the Printing Deoartment with a hundred 
copies of "Rules for Proof-reading," with illus- 
trations of characters used. The sheets will be 
put to good use by the students. 

On Friday evening, September 16th, during the 
State Fair at Topeka there was held at the Cope- 
land Hotel an informal gathering of graduates and 
former students of the College. Although called 
on short notice, the large number whose names 
follow were present: W. J. Lightfoot, '81, and 
wife, Grace Strong- Lightfoot, Third-year in 1880- 
'81 ; Jacob Lund, '83 ; E. H. Perry. *86, and wife, 
Ada H. Quinby-Perrv, '86; C. E. Freeman, '89; 
Ina M. Turner, *8 9 ;" C. J. Dobbs, '90; F. A. 
Waugh, P. S. Creager, W. S. Arbuthnot, '91 ; 
R. L. Wallis, G. W. Wildin, H. A. Darnell, '92 ; 
and Prof. Cowles, Mrs. Myra Threasher Neal. 
Alice Atwood, H W. Mattoon and sister, Har- 
vey L. Freeman, Harry Guthrie, Alice E. 
Abbott, F. K. Reasoner, C. S. Criswell, J. T. 
Rumble, Mary Lyman, Margaretha Horn, Perry 
Law, R. B. Abbott, C. S. Green, A. H. Hepler, 
Prof. Popenoe, Prof. Hitchcock, Prof. Mason 
and wife, and Regent Forsythe. Music was 
rendered by Miss Lyman and C. E. Freeman, 
and speeches were made by nearly every one. 
All expressed pleasure at so unexpected and agree- 
able a meeting. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at the State 
fair was that made by the Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural, Botanical, and Chemical Departments 
of the State Experiment Station in the State Agri- 
cultural College Building, just south of the Expo- 
sition Hall. Tastefully arranged on both sides of 
the hall, and on a staging through the center, was a 
bewildering array of agricultural and horticultural 
products, all of which are at the present time the 
subjects of extensive experiments. It was no part 
of the idea of the various departments exhibiting 
to make displays of exceptionally fine products, 
but rather by giving an exhibit of the work being 
done by the station, to arouse a more general in- 
terest in its investigations. There were 250 varie- 
ties of threshed wheat, v\ ith as many varieties of 
wheat in the straw; about 60 varieties of oats, 
over 125 samples of ear corn, 5 varieties of Jap- 
anese beans, 1 10 varieties of grapes, 48 kinds of 
bush beans, 85 of peas, and 47 of sweet corn. The 
Chemical Department showed many samples of 
sorghum cane, of which the "Kansas Orange" is 
announced to be the best. The Agricultural 
press generally give high commendation to the 
exhibit. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

Eusebia Knipe, '91, teaches in the Manhattan 
schools. 

E. S. Mudge, Third-year in 1S90-1, visited Col- 
lege friends yesterday. 

Dora Thompson, Second-year in 1 890-1, en- 
ters the Third-year class. 

G. L. Melton, Third-year in 1890- 1, joins the 
present Fourth-year class. 

F. E. Cheadle, student in 1890-1, enters Sec- 
ond-year classes this term. 

F. J. Yeoman, student in 1890- 1, enters Sec- 
ond-year classes this term. 

W. H. Austin, student of last year, will attend 
Ottawa University this fall. 

Fanny E. Waugh, '92, will teach this winter 
near her home in McPherson. 

C. J. Peterson, Third-year in 1890-1, joins 
the Fourth-year class this term. 

J. Frost, '92, was a delegate to the Epworth 
League Convention held this week. 

Miss Ella Eden, of Eskridge, visited Eusebia 
Mudge of the Fourth-year class Thursday. 

R. C. Wells, First-year in 1891-2, will spend 
the next year in the Kansas City High School. 

H. B. Gilstrap, '91, spent two days last week 
with College friends. He will soon take sole charge 
of the Chtndler (Ok.) News, G. V. Johnson, '91, 



been, as previously noted in these columns, nom- 
inated for County Superintendent by the Re- 
publicans of County "A," Oklahoma. 

P. S. Creager and W. S. Arbuthnot, '91, spent 
a few hours at the College on the opening day. 

H. G. Gilkerson, Second-year in 1891-2, hopes 
to enter Michigan University for further study this 
fall. 

Florence E. FryhOfer, Second-year in 1891-2, 
is teaching the upper Fancy Creek school west of 
Randolph. 

Delpha Hoop, '91, was a visitor several days 
this week. ' She will again teach in the Ailing- 
ham district. 

D. B. Brummit, an old student, was among the 
Epworth League delegates who visited the Col- 
lege yesterday. 

Warren Knaus, '82, editor of the McPherson 
Democrat, found time to. visit the College be- 
tween trains last week. 

Callie Conwell, '91, writes of pleasant sur- 
roundings in her work as teacher in Spencer 
Academy, Nelson, I. T. 

Jno. Davis, '90, asks that fifty cents' worth of 
College news follow him to Wakefield, where he 
has charge of the schools. 

C. A. Murphy, '87, is Principal of the High 
School at Kingman, Kansas. He is still pursuing 
studies in higher mathematics. 

G. W. Wildin, '92, took two days from his la- 
bors in the A. T. & S. F. Ry. draughting office 
to visit his Alma mater last week. 

E. F. Nichols, '88, takes the Chair of Physics 
at Colgate University at $1,500, with the privi- 
lege of two years' study in Europe. 

L. C. Criner, '92, is to teach an eight- months' 
school in McPherson County. He writes for the 
Industrialist from Spring Valley. 

Mary E. Bland-Thackrey, studen f in 18845, 
died this morning of consumption, at the home of 
her husband's parents in Manhattan. 

Ivan B. Parker, '92, and Mary L. Findley, 
student last year, were married September 16th, 
by Rev. D. C. Milner, of Manhattan. 

C. W. Helder, Fourth-year in 1S89 90, now in 
the employ of the Winslow Iron Company, Chi- 
cago, is visiting his home on College Hill. 

Mary Pierce, Second-year in 1890-91, is Princi- 
pal of schools at Wayland, Iova, and is assisted 
by her sister Grace, Second-year in 1888-9. 

B. H. Pugh, '92, called last week before tak- 
ing up his course of study at Washburn College, 
where he plans to spend two or three years. 

Ivy F. Harner, Fourth-year, is detained from 
College a few weeks, but will keep up her studies 
and join her class at the earliest date possible. 

Lora L. Waters, '89, teacher fer several years 
in the Junction City schools, is taking a post grad- 
uate course in Household Economy and Botany. 

H. C. Cobb, Third-year in 1891-2, orders the 
Industrialist sent to him at Muskogee, I. T., 
where he is learning the drug business in his 
father's store. 

J. B. Thoburn, Third-year in 1891-2, writes 
from Peabody of good health gained by a sum- 
mer's residence in the mountains, and of his plans 
to return to College next term. 

Sam Kimble enjoyed a visit from Ed.F.Colburn, 
an old school mate at the Agricultural College, 
Sunday. Mr. Colburn is in the law and real 
estate business in Salt Lake City. — Mercury. 

W. T. Swingle, '89, employed in the Divis- 
ion of Vegetable Pathology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stationed temporarily 
at St. Louis, spent Sunday of last week at home. 

G. E. Stoker, '90, spent the last day of his va- 
cation at the College. He has returned to Har- 
vard for another year's study in political science 
and the languages, and will graduate next June. 

G. W. Fryhofer, Second-year in 189 1-2, visit- 
ed the College several times this week between 
the sessions of the Epworth League Convention. 
He will teach for a year, and then finish his course 
here. 

A recent number of the Sitka (Alaska) Herald 
states that R. A. Clark, Third-year in 1890-91, who 



retiring to enter the political arena, he having I has been teaching industrials in the Sitka Mission, 
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has been appointed aid de camp with the rank of 
Lieut. Col. on the staff of the Governor of Alaska ; 
and with the Governor and other officials will leave 
Sitka about the fourth of October next to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies at the dedication of the 
World's Fair buildings. 

Jennie and Julia Greene, Second-year students 
in 1889-90, were two of the singers dressed and 
arranged to represent the American flag in the 
parade at the National Encampment, G. A. R., 
at Washington. 

D. E. Bundy, or "Farmer Bundy," as his 
friends persist in calling him since he succeeded in 
clearing $1500 in one season from a small farm, 
took a brief respite from agricultural labors one 
day last week and spent a few hours at the College. 

Eugene Snodgrdss, First year in 1879-80, who 
is now a missionary of the Christian Church at 
Tokio, Japan, writes a most interesting letter de- 
scriptive of his experience and mode of living 
among the "Yankees of the Orient." 

J. S. Hazen, '88, stationed at Des Moines, 
Iowa, as Assistant Weather Observer, writes on 
•'Artificial Rain-making" in the August number 
of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service Bulle- 
tin. The article is reproduced in another column. 

Mrs. Lucy VanZile-Cobb, Third-year in '86, 
writes in behalf of several would-be students at 
Wagoner, I. T., where A. C. Cobb, '87, has the 
reputation of being a first-class mechanic, thanks 
to instructions at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

P. M. Kokanour, Third-year in 1885-86, dp- 
nates a specimen of rice measuring about 5^ feet, 
from the rice fields of W. M. Wright, '87, of 
Lake Arthur, La. Mr. Kokanour and wife are 
visiting with relatives and friends in Manhattan 
and Clay Center. 



PHOTOGRAPHING FLYING BULLETS. 

Mr. C. V. Boys, in a lecture at the South Kens- 
ington Museum, London, has shown what re- 
markable success has been attained in photo- 
graphing flying bullets and other rapidly moving 
bodies by the light of the electric spark. 

The spark is generated by the discharge of 
a Leyden jar, there being in the conductor two 
breaks which the current has not pressure enough 
to jump. But when the bullet or flying object 
makes contact with one the spark is instantly emit- 
ed from the other. As, then, the duration of this 
spnrk may be much less than even the one-mil- 
lionth of a second, it is far and away in the excess 
of the speed of the bullet, and an accurate view 
is procured by the camera. Among the things 
which are thus, made as aistinct us if the objects 
photographed were immovable are the form of the 
bullet, its direction and inclination, the balling up 
of the air in front of it, the long drawn out vacuum 
in the air behind it, and, the various wave vortices 
and contortions of the atmosphere through which 
it is passing. 

In Mr. Boy's lecture, these photographs were 
enlarged into gigantic pictures on the screen and 
made perfectly clear in all their singular aud 
interesting details to the audience. Some of the 
most remarkable effects were connected with the 
passage of a bullet through a sheet of plate glass. 
Others gave views of the strains set up in the 
plate glass around the clean perforation the bul- 
let had made. The reason of the familiar fact 
that a bullet will cut a clean hole in a pane of 
glass is now made additionally clear, as it is dem- 
onstrated that the speed of the bullet exceeds the 
speed at which cracks in the glass can progress. 
The result is that the round portion of glass in 
front of the bullet is pounded, locally, into pow- 
der before the exterior portions have time to start 
into motion. Various other important acoustic 
and optic data are being developed in the study 
of the phenomena of rapidly moving bodies ; for 
instance, the effects of the dust and vapor envel- 
ops ot the bullet in the transmission of sound, 
and s^so how, by a series of differently inclined 
diaj? o nal perforations through the bullet, through 
which the capacity of light can be observed, the 
effects of rotation can be ascertained, as well as 
details of the differences of spin effected between 
that given by the barrel and that produced in the 
rapid passage of the missile through the air. 

President Quayle, of Baker University, has re- 
ceived a call to the pulpit of the Grand Avenue 
M. E. Church at Kansas City, but has announced 
his intention fo remain with the University. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



An Indian graduate of Haskell Institute, of the 
Seneca tribe, has entered the University Law 
School at Lawrence. 

Prof. Hendy of the College of Emporia has been 
among the unfortunate passengers of the Rugia, 
quarantined in New York Harbor. 

The Salina Normal folks are arranging for a 
grand excursion of their students, ex-students, and 
teachers to the World's Columbian Exposition. 

The Salina Normal has grown from 23 students 
in the fall of '85 to an enrollment of 634 for last 
year, and all this without a dollar in aid from any 
source. 

Kansas City, Kans., is likely to become the seat 
of a Methodist University. The citizens have sub- 
scribed 65 acres of land and $125,000 for the pur- 
pose. 

The Abilene Monitor publishes the names of 
thirty-two teachers of Dickinson county who have 
salaries of from $45 to $60 per month, the 
majority receiving $50. 

The University student who destroyed a dozen 
hats at the senior reception at Lawrence the other 
night is prdbably preparing for a course at the To- 
peka Reform School. — Kansas City Star. 

At the teachers' examination in Washington 
county, there were 120 applicants. Of the nine- 
ty-two certificates granted, there were five first 
grade, forty-three second grade, and forty-four 
third grade. 

All of the younger generation of college students 
in Kansas will learn with regret the news that 
Dan Crew of Lawrence is dead. For the last 
eight years young Mr. Crew has been a feature 
in every intercollegiate gathering in Kansas. His 
singing had become as important a factor in the 
meetings of the State Collegiate Oratorical Asso- 
ciation as the orations were. 

One of the lady teachers of the Lamed city 
schools, who is the mother of six children, has 
undertaken the fulfillment of an unusual contract. 
She will diive six miles to her school on Monday 
morning and back to her home on the farm on 
Friday evening; bake, wash, and iron for the fam- 
ily, and keep up her reputation among her neigh- 
bors as a model housekeeper. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— B. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Diokens. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8 C. Mason; Vice-President. J. 
T. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer. F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, J. E. Thackrey; Vioe- Presi- 
dent. Maude r*arker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner; Corre- 
spond! n« Secretary, Fred Hulse; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Critic, 
Matte Toothaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for first 
half term. Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second hair term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H Thompson. J. E. Thack 
rey, W. (). Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morgan, 
Onie Hnlett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society. — President. A Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea; Kt cording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donovan: Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F Hulett; Marshal. E. H. Freeman Board of" Directors, G K. 
Thompson, C. A Kimball. M. W. McCrea. T. W. Morse. B. F. S. 
Royer Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T E. Lyon; Kecording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 1. Joues; Marshal. K.J Barnett: Critic, vv. B. Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Hutchings. J. D Riddell. D. S. La- 
Schelle. J A. Scheel. T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Kecording Secretary, Florence Corbett; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lorena Holder: Treasurer. E len 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Clitic, Laura Day; Board 
or Directors. Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman. Olive Witeon. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:*) o'clock. Admtis to membership ladies 
only. 

September IBth 
The first mooting of the Alpha Betas for this terra was called 
to order by Vico- President 0. H. Thompson. The program 
was opened by congregational singing, followed by pra>er by 
J. B. Thackrey. Roll call disclosed the fact that there were a 
large number of old members back again, ready for work. 
Election of officers was the next order taken up. The officers 
elected are as follows: President, J. E. Thackrey; Vice Prcsi 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Fred Hulse; Treasurer C. C. Smith; Critic, 
Matte Toothaker; Marsh.il, Miss Halstead; N* wsmun for first 
half term, Martha Cotlrell; Newsman for second half-term. 
Elva Palmer: Board of Directors. C. H. Thompson, J. E 
Thackrey. W. O. Lyon. Stella Kimball. Sadie Moore. C M. Mor 
(ran, Onie Hulett. Miscellaneous business. Assignment of 
duties. Report of Critic. Reading of minutes. Congregation- 
al singing and adjournment. M - P- 

Septemrer 17th 
The Webster Society was called to order at 8 o'clock by M . F. 
Hulett. B. C. P1eutzewj»s elected chairman pre tempore. Pray- 
er by C. D. McCaulej. The deDate was passed, and the Society 



listened to the Webster Reporter, by A. Dickens. Music by the 
quartette, and later in the evening R. J. Peok favored the Sooi- 
ety with a piece on the organ. Under election or officers, the fol- 
lowing were elected for the fall term: President, A. Dickens; 
Vice-President, M. W. McCrea ; Recording Secretary. F. W. Ames ; 
Corresponding Secretary, E. A. Donovan; Treasurer, John Pat- 
ten; Critic M. F. Hulett; and Marshal. E. H. Freeman. The 
Board of Directors is composed of the following: Q. K. Thomp- 
son, C. A. Kimball, M. W. McCrea, T. W. Morse, and B. F. S. 
Royer. Assignment of duties, reading of m'nutes, and report 
of critic. Adjournment, 10:30. B. M. S. C. 

September 17th. 
The Ham Ron Society was called to order by President F. R. 
Smith. R. M. Laundy led the Society in devotion. After the 
reading and adoption of the minute*, the Society proceeded to 
elect officers for the fall term. Officers elected were as follows : 
President, B. C. Abbott; Vice-President, T. E. Lyon; Recording 
Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Secretary, I. Jones; Marshal, 
R. J. Barnett; Critic, W. E. Smith. Board of Directors elected 
were C. R Hutchings, J. D. Riddell, D. S. LaSchelle, J. A. 
Scheel, and T. E.Lyon. Owing to the lateness of the hour after 
election of officers, the programme was carried over for a week. 
Under the head of new business, the members engaged in quite 
a spirited discussion on topics of the hour, showing by the in- 
terest they took in the proceedings that they are determined 
to keep the Hamilton Society well to the front. J. D. R. 



MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

TTOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
V Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books a nd 
.School Supplies of all kinds, £old pens, etc. '75. 

VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head qnarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 

DRY GOODS. 

EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Munhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



R 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON,"the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
. Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
1 Fancy Goods. The patronage 01 students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'-ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyntz Ave. 
of the natural 1 ceth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5 00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an NVorld's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

¥ t?ct rr i_r o w ITU 



LESL E H. SV1ITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety. 

tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 

I door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at i'ete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
J ' Second - Sl-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
tions, Moots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
I Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

— _^_— ^— — — — ^— — — — ^ ^— — — ^— — ^— ^— .^^^— ^^^— 

EB. PO'RCELL. orner of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha» - 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of everything w*ated by stu- 
! dents, consisting in part of Hoi:se- keeping Gocds.Schoo! Books, Sta- 
I tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
j ceries^ etc., etc. Goods deliveredin ali parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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DEFINITE READING. 

BY PROF. O. B. OLIN. 

A GREAT deal of one's mental growth comes 
through reading, and reading what one likes. 
If such growth is to be systematic, reading, that 
is, what is considered one's staple reading, must be 
chosen with somewhat the same care that studies 
are chosen. In the modern university course a 
student early selects from the curriculum a major 
study, some branch of which may be pursued in 
each college year. While this does not much re- 
strict his studies, it comes to hold the most import- 
ant place in his education, and gives him the ad- 
vantage of not only knowing many things fairly, 
but of knowing some one thing well. 

So in one's reading, there should come to be 
some definite line of literature that may be con- 
sidered the special field — it may be history or bi- 
ography or travels or science or fiction ; and this 
should have the first place in the scheme of winter 
reading. Of course, one need not be confined to 
this field ; he must, in fact, reach out into the other 
lines of knowledge, but this may be considered 
for the time being his principal work. This must 
be done systematically ; outside or general read- 
ing may be done at any time and with no partic- 
ular plan. 

It is often the case that young people have no 
special liking for any class of books. They can 
then profitably browse in different fields till they 
awaken a taste that they can afterwards cultivate. 
If a boy does not know whether he likes history, 
let him try Prescott's works, or the Story of the 
Nations series, or even Ivanhoe and Kenilworth. 
If he has no taste for biography, let him read 
Irving's Life of Columbus and Life of Washing- 
ton. Let him also read some works on popular 
science, Curtis' Nile Notes, and Bayard Taylor's 
works. All these will help to educate him, and 
will help to find his special liking. 

Because a course of reading is in a definite line 
it need not be narrow. If, for instance, one 
should decide to make his winter's reading on the 
development of England, he could lay out an al- 
most fascinating course that would include his- 
tory, biography, travels, essays, fiction, and poe- 
try. The same is true of nearly all other lines, — 
each has plenty of complementary and supple- 
mentary reading. 

HOW TO READ. 

Not too fast. Not too much at a time. Not 
for the sake of reading so many pages a day. 
Frequently some one page has more material for 
thought than half a dozen other pages. Books 
that are to be read for their knowledge or argu- 
ment must be read slowly and carefully with fre- 
quent opportunity for consideration. No words 
or allusions must be passed until thoroughly under- 
stood, and no thought left half obscured. A good 
plan is to have a kind of journal in which is re- 
corded the date of beginning and of finishing a 
book, the advantages derived from it, and the 
general impression it has left. To this may be 
added a critical review of the book. Such a rec- 
ord kept for a few years would be of great value 
to any reader. 

WHEN TO READ. 

Ail reading for intellectual profit should be 
done when the mind is reasonably free from 
weariness or worry. It is a mistake to think that 
when tired out from work or study one can read 
to much mental advantage. The hours for read- 
ing should be chosen when real strength can be 
given to it, in order to derive the most benefit. 
There are books, however, that may be read for 
recreation. One may take them up when utterly 
exhausted and grow rested over their pages. 



Such are Addison's and Lamb's essays, Irving's 
Spanish Papers, and the delightful Reveries of 
Ike Marvel. These may be called "night-cap 
books," for they soothe one and put him in a 
frame for slumber, without any reproach to the 
author. One should do his special reading while 
fresh and vigorous, if possible, but he should also 
have at hand some volume of this kind, not only 
for the rest it brings, but that he may become 
more acquainted with delightful thoughts that 
leave their impression of beauty even after the 
book itself is forgotten. 



CROPS AND THE SEASON. 

BY PROF. O. H. FAILYBR. 

THE season just closing is one of those very 
peculiar ones which illustrate so vividly the 
results of diversified farming. The writer has 
visited many portions of the State during the sum- 
mer, and has had unusual opportunity to observe 
the crops. To such extent as these observations 
have been made en route, from car windows, 
the more level country over which the roads run 
have colored the impression of the whole. But it 
is not likely that any distorted view will thus be 
gained, since railroads in Kansas are not interfer- 
ed with much by the inequalities of the surface. 
Further, as some sections of the State were seen 
in early summer and not since, impressions then 
gained may have proved erroneous owing to 
changes of weather in the after part of the season. 

The one striking truth that was forced upon 
one is the fact that in no section of the State have 
all crops been equally favored by the weather, and 
second to this, that no one crop has found con- 
ditions all over the State favoring it. 

The wheat crop is the one tha: has been suc- 
cessful over the greatest extent of territory, yet 
in the southeastern portion of the State a limited 
acreage was sown and a light yield obtained. 
In all other sections, a good to very heavy yield 
was secured, and it was generally of good quality. 
In the western half of the .State, and especially 
toward the southern part of this region, an un- 
usually large area was sown to wheat, and an ex- 
ceptionally heavy crop was harvested. Had the 
farmers here put all their ground in wheat this 
year, instead of reserving some of it for oats and 
corn, they would have found it very profitable. 
But in the east and south the opposite is true. 

The oat crop was heavy in the whole of south- 
ern Kansas, but was light in the north, especially 
in the north central portions. The dry weather 
came on about the same time both north and south, 
but the oat crop was so nearly mature in southern 
sections that it was injured but little. This crop 
has not been a very important one in Kansas in 
past years, and no large amount seems to have 
been sown the past spring; yet, in a considerable 
section of the State, the oat crop has been very 
good. The hay crop has been very light in most 
parts of the State, but, like oats, grass has done 
well in the s:>uth and southeast. The first cut- 
tings of tame hay were exceedingly heavy where- 
ever tame grasses are grown, but the dry weather 
cut the later growth short. 

Corn, being a crop that is influenced by the whole 
season, is the most variable of the great staples 
taker, throughout the State. In the northwest 
and the east, the crop is most nearly normal, but 
all through the west it is comparatively good. A 
belt north and south just east of the center of the 
State has been cut shortest, and this is most appar- 
ent in the southern part of the belt. In the ex- 
treme south are sections where corn is nearly a 
failure. This relatively ; but as a whole the crop 
is quite light. 

Fiuit is practically nothing all over the State. 
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The above observations upon the general char- 
acter of the crops of the State show conclusively 
that no one crop would have been profitably culti- 
vated exclusively throughout the State. It is true 
that wheat has generally been good, but not so in 
all places. It is in such seasons as this that the 
growifig of several kinds of crops brings the best 
comparative returns. The advantage of diversi- 
fied farming are due to such facts as these, and to 
the additional fact that thus the labor of the farm 
is distributed through the year, audits forces 'and 
appliances are kept more constantly employed. 



A WESTERN HOMESTEAD. 

BY MINNIE HEED, '86. 

IF you have ever been away out at sea on a 
calm day you can easily imagine the appear- 
ance of the landscape out on the level plain of 
Western Kansas. Here you can stand in your 
own doorway and look across miles of beautiful 
golden grain, and long stretches of the dull green 
buffalo grass, without anything to interrupt the 
view but perhaps an occasional sod house or a 
wind-mill whirling in the dim distance. 

If, near noon on a very warm day, you 4ook off 
to the east or west, you may see what seems a 
large lake shimmering in the sunshine, reflecting 
trees and bushes in its clear depths. Perhaps it 
may at first appear like flames of fire rising and 
falling with the breeze, but on a second look it 
seems like a great lake but a mile away. 

A few hours later the lake has vanished mys- 
teriously, but as the sun nears the horizon in the 
evening, or as it rises next morning, you are again 
surprised to see three or four towns just across 
the farm where the lake was before. Your 
neighbors' houses, which were, a short time ago, 
out of sight behind a gentle swell of land several 
miles away, seem so near that you think you 
might step over for a neighborly chat. The towns 
scattered around at various points, that before 
were from eight to twenty miles away, now 
seem so near you could almost count the houses 
on the streets. A half hour later, and the towns 
and the neighbors have disappeared as mysterious- 
ly as they came. You are again far from human 
habitation, where you see only an occasional long- 
eared jack-rabbit as he jumps over the wheat 
field, stopping now and then to nibble the grain, 
or perhaps a solitary hawk circling over head 
watching the little gray snipes. 

These mirages are always a source of interest 
and fascination and keeps the country from seem- 
ing monotonous by this trick of lifting distant 
objects suddenly into view. 

Here, too, the very air you breathe fills you with 
the spirit of independence, energy, and enterprise. 
The limitless stretches of level plain seem to re- 
veal to you the unlimited possibilities of life, and 
you feel that you are indeed architect of your 
own fortune, and able to surmount any obstacles. 
Filled with this spirit, the homesteader begins 
to build his new house. He has very little mon- 
ey, only his team, his stock, and a pair of strong 
hands; but he is not dismayed. The western 
plain does not furnish timber for logs, but some- 
thing just as good. The tough sod for the walls 
and shingles, with just enough timber for sills, 
floors, and roof, are all the material he needs to 
make a very comfortable house. The plaster and 
white-wash he makes from the native gypsum, 
ready to mix with the sand by its side in the 
neighboring draw. The sods are laid up in a wall 
like stones, covers the board roof which has a 
layer of tar paper just beneath. These houses 
when well built are cooler in summer and warm- 
er in winter than either stone or frame. When 
plastered and white-washed, they appear like any 
other house inside ; and may be made just as cosy 
and pleasant. 

It is here that the house- wife has use for prac- 



tical training ; and needs to apply all her science 
in adapting her housekeeping to circumstances. 
If she is wide awake and progressive, many new 
combinations, both for furnishing and in prepar- 
ing food, will occur to her. With boards, boxes, 
and bright chintz, she can transform this one, 
two, or three-roomed sod house into a really cozy 
home. As fruit and vegetables are scarce, she 
finds use for the training in domestic science that 
every girl gets at our College under our very practi- 
cal teacher. She will try all of the economical 
methods with left-overs, and all the palatable 
dishes she learned to make from milk, eggs, and 
butter, and probably invent new combinations. 
The best of puddings become tiresome when there 
is no fruit for a change, so originality is again in 

demand. 

With thought and work, many very delicious 
desserts may be made with plenty of eggs, milk,and 
butter ; which of course every farmer produces. 
Then, too, even fruit that is very appetizing can be 
manufactured from the watermelon, which never 
fails in Western Kansas. Watermelons, fresh or 
preserved, or made into pickles, both sweet and 
sour, will fill that long-felt want of fruit quite 
satisfactorily. The busy housekeeper finds when 
she has her table daintily set with nice white linen, 
and the food well cooked and varied, that after 
all one can live comfortably in a way out on a 
western homestead, if it is dry and windy. 

So we should not say that "knowledge is pow- 
er," but knowledge with manual training is con- 
queror of even the desert, and will make it to 
"blossom as the rose." 



ARTIFICIAL RAIN-MAKING. 
It is the prevalent opinion that great battles 
cause rain, based on the undoubted fact that many 
of the noted battles of the late war were followed 
by storms. But to assume that, because of this 
alleged sequence, rain may be produced at will by 
bombarding the clouds, is entirely fallacious. To 
sustain this supposed relation of cause and effect, 
it must be proved not only that all great battles 
were closely followed by storms, but also that 
rain originated in the immediate vicinity of 
the battles and was wholly independent of 
any general storm movement. But it has never 
been demonstrated that such was the fact. 

We know that the law of storms is shown in a 
clearly defined progression from west to east, and 
that within the storm area there is a wide extent 
of rainfall, varying with the intensity of the move- 
ment. Now, if we had daily weather maps cov- 
ering the whole period of the civil war, based up- 
on reliable data, we could easily determine wheth- 
er the storms following heavy battles were of a 
purely local or of a general character ; and by that 
we could have a tangible basis tor deciding the 
question as to the effects of cannonading. But 
the weather service was not then in operation, and 
we cannot trace the movement of any particular 
storm area of that period. It is not possible to dis- 
prove the assertion that the concussion of battle 
produced storms, nor, on the other hand, is it 
possible to establish that theory by any conclusive 

evidence. 

Mr. Powers, of Delavan, Wis., in his book, 
entitled, "War and Weather," endeavors to prove 
that rain has usually followed heavy cannonading, 
and maintains that precipitation was caused there- 
by. In elaborating his scientific theory, he asserts 
that the most of our rain-fall in the eastern and 
southeastern portion of the United States is caused 
by the moisture-laden atmosphere from the distant 
warm currents of the Pacific, which are carried 
over the mountain ranges and across the burning 
plains of Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico or 
Texas, to finally give up their moisture in form 
of copious rains on the eastern coast. 

If there are any reputable meteorologists who 
believe that any considerable per cent of the rain- 
fall east of the "Rocky Mountains comes from the 
Pacific Ocean, I have never been able to find their 
views expressed to that effect. Creely says the 
upper air currents are squeezed comparatively dry 
in their passage over the different ranges of moun- 
tains. And Finlev (also considered good author- 
ity) says the "lows" advancing from the north- 
west show but little evidence of containing any 
moisture until they begin to teel the influence of 
winds from the Gulf of Mexico. The most tena- 
ble theory is that the moisture which gives us our 
rain-fail comes mostly from the Gulf and Atlantic, 



drawn hither in the east and southerly winds that 
are caused by areas of low barometer northwest 
of us. West of the region coming under the In- 
fluence of those winds we have an area of scant 
rain-fall, forming an arid region known as the 
"Great American Desert." The upper currents 
of air are robbed of their moisture to give Oregon 
and Washington the rain-fall which deluges the 
Pacific Coast at certain seasons. Within the arid 
belt at the eastern base of the Rockies the combus- 
tion of all the gunpowder eter manufactured will 
no more produce rain-fall than will the peurile ef- 
forts of such quacks as Melbourne and others of his 
ilk. Despite al' mortal efforts, those of the arid re- 
gions must continue to depend upon the modified 
movement of the "lows" to give them a variable 
and exceedingly uncertain rainfall. — J. S. 
Hazen, in Iowa Crop and Weather Bulletin. 

SWEEPING THE FARM. 
When the farmer returns to the house for meals 
or tor a few minutes* rest, he expects to find the 
house, every room of it and every piece of furni- 
ture, clean, brushed, and swept. He may intro- 
duce visitors unexpectedly, and wishes everything 
in order at all times. 

He would be surprised if he found the sitting- 
room, day after day, in disorder and confusion, 
and probably his surprise would lead him to make 
remarks and to scold. The thrifty housekeeper 
is constantly dusting, sweeping, cleaning, and as 
a result the house is the pride of every member of 
the family. The farmer delights to ask his friends 
into the house, because such neatness, order, and 
cleanliness prevail. 

Order in the house and order outside on the farm 
sometimes go hand in hand, but often they do not. 
If the farmer likes and demands an orderly house, 
why should not the farmer's wife demand an or- 
derly kept farm when she goes out to get the air 
after her work is done? Now, the farmer may 
take his ease and read his paper in an untidy room, 
but not so comfortably as in one where neatness 
governs, because the eye is offended and worries 
him. 

The farmer's wife is disturbed when she walks 
abroad on the farm for recreation by the litter that 
meets and offends her eye. Many things from a 
wheel-jack to a mowing machine are seen where 
last used ; wagons, parts of wasjons, rak^s, and rub- 
bish block the way at everv turn. This is not a 
fair return of favor/ Neatness in the house should 
be supplemented by corresponding neatness on the 
farm. What a commotion there wou'd be in 
some household if the sitting-room of the house 
was in such continual confusion as the yard of the 
house ! 

It pays fo use the broom on the farm, and to 
use it often. Indeed, positive damage results 
from neglecting it. Dil* in the house breeds ver- 
min, and rubbish on the farm m ly produce what 
is equivalent, literally or figuratively. Let the 
broom cut its swath from the house and barn out 
into every nook and corner of the farm, for the 
sake of appearance, if for no other reason. A well 
swept farm huiLls the farmer's fan? as a well 
kept house adds to the reputation of the house- 
keeper. — George Appleton. 

One way to m ike a farm more profitable is to 
grow and sell such crops as will least deplete its 
fertility. Plant food removed from the soil must 
be restored again in some manner if production is 
to be kept up, and if the crop which absorbed it is 
sold away from the farm this may prove a pretty 
expensive thing to do. As showing the propor- 
tionate exhaustion of the soil bv different crops, 
it may be stated that a ton of hay takes away 
eightv-five times as much fertility as a ton of but- 
ter. ' The value of the two is also in diverse pro- 
portion, as the hay may sell for $10 and the but- 
ter for $400 or $500. A grass farm— the grass 

beino- sold .vill grow poor unless extraordinary 

methods are taken to prevent it. The dairy farm 
must grow richer unless the grossest carelessness 
is observed. A dairy farm growing poorer is 
striking proof of the incompetency of the farm- 
er. — The Farmer's Home- Weekly. 









One of the things absolutely required of every 
farmer who desires to have good horses is that he 
have the facilities and is willing to take the trou- 
ble to make them comfortable and give then good 
care. It makes no difference how good your seed 
corn is, you are obliged to plow and hoe it, or 
you'll be disappointed in the result. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 
1S93 94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December sand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lea* without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 

■ 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



The last of the silage is being put into the 
silos today. 

The family of Foreman Baxter rejoice in the 
birth of a son. 

The dry weather necessitates the irrigation of 
the late vegetables. 

The Chemical Department is busy with the 
sorghum and beet experiments. 

The roofs of the Horticultural Laboratory and 
the Foundry have been painted. 

Dr. D. C. Milner and sister, Mrs. Mitchell, of 
Springfield, Mo., were visitors Tuesday. 

At a meeting of the Third-year Class, Thursday, 
silver-grey and pink were adopted as the class 
colors. 

Prof. Olin will tell "How to Use the New 
Grammars" at the Teachers' Association, to be 
held at Ogden, October 22nd. 

The Farm Department sent one hundred 
and twenty-one varieties of wheat to the Okla- 
homa Agricultural College Thursday. 

The Farm Department has enlarged the breed- 
ing flock of Shropshires by exchanging two ram 
lambs for a like number of ewe lambs. 

Assistant Marlatt teaches the classes in Entom- 
ology during Prof. Popenoe's absence, and the 
Horticulture classes are cared for by Mr. Sears. 

The pastures are suffering from the dry 
weather, and if rain does not soon fall in con- 
siderable quantities it will be necessary to feed 
the cattle. 

The young ladies of the Domestic Department 
have seized upon such fruits and vegetables as 
were in sight and converted them into sauces, 
pickles, and preserves for winter use. 

Persons desiring a copy of the "College Sym- 
posium" can secure one of the few remaining 
copies by addressing H. W. Avery, Wakefield, 
Kansas. Price, $1.25, postage paid. 

The Carpenter Shop has received seventy new 
planes to complete the equipment for wood work. 
The simple statement that they are from the Gage 
Tool Co., of Vineland, N. J., is a guarantee of 
merit. 

Professors Popenoe and Mason attend the an- 
nual meeting of the American Horticultural So- 
ciety in Chicago this week. The Horticultural 
Department exhibits there about fifty plates of 
grapes of the choice varieties. 

Prof. Georgeson reports the sale of several of 
the old Pobnd China and Berkshire sows, and 
the purchase of three young sows of each breed 
instead. The Poland Chinas are from Mr. M. 
F. Talman, of Rossville, Kansas, and the Berk- 
shires from Mr. N. II. Gentry, of Sedalia, Mo. 

The first meeting of the Scientific Club for the 
year was held last evening. Two papers were 
read — one by Mr. Carleton, on "Some Ornament- 
al Native Plants of the Arid Regions that are 
Worthy of Cultivation," and one by Dr. Mayo, 
on "The Kaw Indians." The election of officers 
was postponed. 

Prof. Failyer visited the comparatively 1111- 
know caverns of Newton County, Arkansas, ear- 
ly in the month. He spent eight hours in a par- 
tial exploration of the cave, and made several 
flash-light photographs of the more interesting 
portions; and also collected as many detached 
specimens of stalagmites as he could carry away. 

The Fir^t Division of the Third-year Class 
opened ihe year's programme in rhetoricals yes- 
terday afternoon as follows: "A Use for Desert- 
ed New England," W. T. Allen; "Depew'sOra- 
tion on General Sherman," F. W. Ames; "Self 



and Opportunity," Lorena E. Clemons; "Our 
Country: Its Past, Present, and Future," G. G. 
Boardman ; "Education arid Civilization," G. L. 
Christensen; "Give Her a Hoe," Sarah E. Cot- 
trefi; "The Revival of Poetry," J. C. Christen- 
sen. 

Secy. Graham has just received from the Es- 
terbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company of 
Camden, N. J., a box of about 1000 sample steel 
pens of various patterns for use of the classes in 
book-keeping. The excellent pens made by this 
company are very widely known and used, and 
thanks are due the company for this liberal supply 
of them. 

An interesting game of ball — interesting in the 
number of runs on one side and the lack of runs 
on the other — was played yesterday by a Fourth- 
year nine and a nine selected from the College, 
mostly from the Third-year Class. The result 
was eighteen to zero in favor of the Fourth-years. 
The players and their positions follow: — 

FOURTH -YEARS. POSITIONS. COLLEGE 

C. E. Abbott Catcher I. Jones 

F. R. Smith Pitcher F. R. Jolly 

W. E. Smith .First Base C. M. Breese 

T. E. Lyon Seco nd Base J. J. Johnson 

A. Dicke rs Third Base O. A. Otten 

M. F. Hulett Short Stop W. A. Cavenaugh 

W. O. Lyon LeftField J. Stingley 

F. Hulse CenterField. T.W.Morse 

J.D. Riddell Right Field E. L. Frowe 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



R. L. Wallis, '92, is teaching near Tcpeka. 

Minnie Reed, '86, has charge of the calisthenics 
for young ladies. 

E. H. Piatt, Second-year in 189 1-2, is report- 
ed as being in business at St. Joseph, Mo. 

D. F. Wickman, '92, has a situation as clerk 
in the Santa Fe Railway offices at Topeka. 

Jennie Smith, Second-year in 188S-9, and since 
a student at Washburn College, is again in classes. 

Delpha Hoop, '90, teaches the Bala school in- 
stead of the Allingham school, as stated last week. 

D. A. Webster, student in 1889-90, is foreman 
in the Chronicle office, at Santa Paula, California. 

Lillie M. Sparks, student in 1890- 1, was mar- 
ried on August 2 1st to Mr. Tobias, atLudell, Kan- 
sas. 

Mildred Frost, Second-year in 1891-2, now 
employed as retoucher in Dewey's Gallery, was 
a caller Friday. 

V. Emrick, Second-year student last year, is 
teaching a seven-months' school in the Mount 
Vernon District. 

Maude Parker is again in College after an ab- 
sence of two years. She assists Prof. Brown with 
the music classes. 

R. U. Waldraven, '89, has entered the min- 
istry of the M. E. Church South, and fills a pastor- 
ate near Troy, Kansas. 

Jessie Hunter, Second-year in 189 1-2, is put- 
ting into pn.ctice her knowledge of domestic 
economy in her father's household. 

Effie Gilstrap, '92, is the junior member of the 
firm of Gilstrap & Gilstrap, editors and proprietors 
of the Chandler (Oklahoma) News. 

Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86, Fifth Cavalry, 
writes that he has just returned to Fort Reno from 
the "Strip," where he was on duty for several 
weeks. 

J. B. Brown, '87, in the absence of his Chief, 
handles the Tennessee mother to suit himself, 
and makes an interesting paper of the Mother 
Review. 

Sarah E. Kirby, student in 1888-9, was mar- 
ried recently at her home in Industry to Prof. W. 
B. Hall, of Hope. Both are teaching in the 
Hope Schools. 

F. M. Linscott, '91, who has for a year past 
been a practicing veterinarian at Holton, is in 
town for a few weeks prior to returning to Toionto 
Veterinary College with Dr. Sisson. 

K. C. Davis, '91, as Principal of the High 
School at Austin, Minn., finds himself very busy 
with teaching chemistry, physics, and the higher 
mathematics, and organizing a company of 108 
boys for military drill. 

Fred Kimball, class of '87 at the College, has 
received an appointment as route agent in the 
Railway Mail Service. At present he is employ- 



ed in the lumber business at Liberal, Seward 
County, but he will soon report for duty on the 
r oad . — Rep u b lie . 

H. C. Leffingwell, Second-year in 1889-90, now 
in the grocery business at Salida, Colo., spent a 
few days at College the first of the week. 

We were quite surprised last Friday by a call 
from an old friend. He came into the office as 
strangers do daily, asked for the editor, and then 
waited for us to identify him. The situation was 
embarrassing for about halt a minute. He 
thought we didn't know him, but gradually the 
conviction deepened that the portly gentleman be- 
fore us, weighing 208 pounds, was none else than 
Amos E. Wilson, class of '78 at the College ; in 
early years a resident of Solomon City, now na- 
tional bank examiner with headquarters at Mc- 
Pherson. Presently we recognized the voice and 
many expiessions of the countenance, but the ad- 
ditional hundred pounds of avoirdupois put on 
since college days came nearly concealing the 
bright student whom we had known so well six- 
teen years ago. Mr. Wilson was in Manhattan 
last in the spring of 1080. His errand here at 
this time is to examine into the condition of our 
national banks. We had several pleasant chats 
about old times while he was in the city. Mr. 
Wilson is married and has three bright little girls. 
His sister — known to old students as Miss Nena 
Wilson — is married, and now lives in Topeka. 
We delight to meet these college friends who oc- 
casionally make pilgrimages to the city to renew 
old acquaintances, and stroll over the hill and 
through the buildings which suggest so many pre- 
cious memories of happy school days. — Republic. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8 C. Mason; Vioc- President. J. 
T. Wiilard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Hriday eveninsr of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. E. Thaokrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Maude Parker; Recording Secretary, Ivy Harner; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Fred Hulse; Treasurer. C. C Smith; Critic, 
Matie Toothaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsnun lor first 
half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer: Board of Directors. 0. H Thompson. J E. Thack- 
rey, W. (). Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore 0. M. Morgan, 
Onie Hulett Meets Friday all eruoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President, A Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea: Recording Secretary, V. W. Ames: Corresponding 
Secretary) E. A. Donovan; Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett: Marshal. E. H. Freeman Hoard of Directors, (i K. 
Thompson, C. A. Ktmball, M. w. MoCrea. T. W. Morse. B. F. 8. 
Hoyer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President, E. ('. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss: Correspond!!!!/ Sec- 
retary, I Jones; Marshal. K. J Barnett; Orltlo, w. R Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, c. R. Hutching. J. D. Riddell- D. S. La- 
Scbelle. J A. Soheel, T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:80 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President. Mamie Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Hecordlug Secretary, Florence Corbett; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lorena Helder: Treasurer. E len 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Bay; Board 
01 Directors, Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2::w o'clock. Admtis to membership ladies 
only. 

September 28 rd. 
The first meeting of the Ionian Society for the year was called 
to order by Vice-President Mndge. Devotional exercises. Alt- 
era few appointments to fill vacancies caused by thedropping 
out of old students, Margaretha Horn was initiated. The 
following officers were elected: President, Maude Knickerbock- 
er; Vice-President, Elsie Crump; Corn sponding Secretary, 
Florence Corbett; Recording Secretary, Kena Helder: Treasur- 
er, Ellen Norton; Marsha). Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Day; 
Hoai dot' Directors, Blanche Haves, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. 
The programme was opened by a select reading by Blanche 
Hayes. Lorena Helder then favored us with a vocal solo. Fanny 
Cress read an essay de cribing a visit to the"Man in the Moon." 
The Or»c!e was presented by Marie Hauienbeck, which had tor 
its motto: "The World was not mnde in one day." The pro- 
gramme was closed by a vocal solo by Miss Pierce. A number 
of names were propi sed and considerable business transacted 
before the Society adjourned. I. R. F. 



September 24th. 
President Smith called the Hamiltons to rider, and C. R. 
Hutchings If d in devotion. Alter inauguration of officers, B, 
C. Abbott responded to a call for inaugural with a lew well 
chosen words, in which he thanked the Society for the honor 
conferred upon him, and pointed out how each member could 
best work lor the good of all. Mr. Smith, in his valedictory, ex- 
pressed himself as well satisfied with the work of the Society in 
the past, and hoped the Society would continue to use the same 
good judgment shown in the selection of Mr. Abbott. Messrs. 
Norris, Kerr, and Pope were admitted as members by a vote of 
the Society. Under the programme of the evening, Mr Benson's 
essay, entitled "I R member." was well received. The ques- 
tion, "Is the mind < I woman inferior to that of man?" was ar- 
gued on the affirmative by R. J. Barnett. and on the negative 
by J. A. Rokes. After carefully considering the points brought 
forth on each side, the judges decided in favor of the affirma- 
tive. C. R. Hutchings entertained the Society with a selection 
from Carleton's poems called "The Lightning Rod Peddler.' 
W. E. Bryan discussed the railroad system of the present day, 
and how it might be improved upon. An oration. "Consistency, 
Thou art a Jewel," was delivered by G. G. Boardman, in which 
the inconsistencies of the political parties of the present time 
were clearly shown. J. D. RU'dell presented the first copy of 
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the Recorder. Some of the pieces were "Abbott's Vacation 
Wish," "Society Members," and "A Freshman's Letter Home." 
W. E. Smith, assisted by T. E. Lyon and Mr. Norris, closed the 
programme with music. The names of C. A. Chandler, C A. 
Doane. E. Marshall, and Mr. Rldenour were proposed for mem- 
bership. Under the head of extemporaneous speaking, the 
members listened to several interesting speeches. After Critic's 
report and assignment of duties, the Society adjourned. I. J. 

September 4th. 
The Webster Society was called to order by Temporary Chair- 
man Pfuetze promptly at 7:30, and was led in prajer by M. P. 
Hulett. Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 
Inauguration of officers Under balloting on candidates, 
Messrs. Milburn, Eggleston, Creager.and H.N. and A. B.Qinter 
were elected members of the Society. Under debate, the sub- 
ject, "Resolved, 'that the annexation of Cuba to the United 
Slates would be beneficial to our Government," was presented 
on the affirmative by J. M. Williams, who pointed out several 
of the splendid features of Cuba, and why the United States 
should control its interests. H. G. Pope presented the nega- 
tive, speaking of the moral errors that we would make In such 
a seizure. F. W. Ames further argued that Cuba should become 
part of our nation, and he was followed by J. V. Patten, who 
pointed out several of the reasoi s why such a scheme was im- 
practicable- The decision of the Society was in favor of the af- 
firmative. Declamation, by E. H. Freeman, and select reading. 
by T. W. Morse, were followed by recess. Under discussion, C. 
H. Paul gave us quite an interesting talk on the characteristics 
of Asiatic cholera. We next listened to music furnished by the 
Smith orchestra. J . W. Evans next talked on the nature and 
destructiveness of the prairie dog. Several ex- Websters favored 
the Society with remarks. B. A. D. 

September 23rd. 
Onoe more the Alpha Betas have assembled. The first on the 
regular programme was music, duet, Misses Parker and Smith. 
Title. "Whispering Hope." The Sooiety was then led in devo- 
tion by Fred Hulse. This was followed by roll call, and then 
came the installation of the new officers. The President, Mr. 
J. E. Thackrey, delivered an Inaugural address He mentioned 
the prosperity of the Society in the psst, the condition it was 
in at present, and the bright prospects for the future; also 
urging upon each member the responsibility that rested upon 
him, and deiired that he, with them, might do their best to make 
the Sooiety all it was capable of being. This was followed by 
an oration by C. C. Bmith. His subject was "Stories." It 
treated of the development, object, and use of them. Then a 
select reading by Sarah Cottrell. Subject, "Sunday in the Horse 
Sheds." Next in order was debate. The debaters were Miss 
Louise Daly and Mr. Chas. Morgan on the affirmative and Fred 
Hulse and Mr. C. H. Thompson on the negative. Question, "Re- 
solved, That a visit to the Columbian Expositon would be more 
beneficial than a year in College."The J udges decided two to one 
in lavor of the negative. The next was the Gleaner, presented 
by Miss Elva Palmer, followed by recess. After recess, music 
was rendered bv Misses Palmer, Parker, and Smith, with Mr. 
Mercer presiding at the organ. Title, "Sleep and Rest." News 
report. Bxuraporaneous speaking was participated in by 
nearly everyone present. Then some business was transacted, 



followed by assignment of duties. Report of Critic, 
minutes. Congregational singing. Adjournment. 
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BY PROF. J- D. WALTERS. 



THREE KINDS OF FARMERS. 
There are three kinds of farmers: those who 
sneer at agricultural papers, those who expect the 
agricultural paper to think for them, and those who 
read an agricultural paper for principles which 
they applv in the exercise of their own sound judg- 
ment. For example, a farmer reads in an agri- 
cultural paper an article on harrowing corn. It 
is argued that corn should be harrowed until it is 
four inches high, that by so doing the weeds may 
be killed with the least labor, the corn hoed in 
themoht effective way, and the surface thoroughly 
mulched with dry dirt, the best protection against 
drouth. This doctrine is perfectly sound, and yet, 
if it were followed literally, under all circumstan- 
ces, the farmer might seriously damage his crop; 
for example, if his land was foul with old corn 
stalks, or was rough and badly ploughed, or if 
his harrow was heavy and straight toothed. If 
the weeds were three or four inches high he might, 
even with a good slanting toothed harrow, be only 
cultivating the weeds instead of killing them, and 
any harrow that would kill the weeds would then 
destroy the stand of com. 

The principle of harrowing corn is correct, but 
the right application of the principle is the thing 
for the farmer to determine. In other words, no 
agricultural paper will think for the farmer. If he 
does not weigh and consider, as well as read, he 
might just as well not have a paper. So it is with 
deep and shallow and early and late plowing ; with 
the proper way of making hay and feeding cattle ; 
•,n fact, with everything on the farm. All that an 
agricultural paper can do is to collect facts and 
experience, to enunciate general principles, to wp- 
ply any of which requires the exercise of judgment. 
It is about as bad to do the right thing at the 
wrong time as to do the wrong thing. It is the 
same way in following the example of other farm- 
ers. '-Circumstances alter cases." What is good 
policy this year may be bad next, and no man is 
wise enough to undertake to tell farmers in detail 
just how they should do this or that. It is always 
safe to lay down principles, to give experience 
and interpret it, to point out the conditions to be 
secured in order to produce the best crops, but 
nothing that a paper can say will do away with 
the necessity of every reader running his own 
th inker. — loiva Homestead. 



Campbell University at Holton has added four 
new pianos to its equipments. 

Garfield University at Wichta has two hundred 
students in attendance this term. 

Sixteen of the members of the class of '92 of 
the Lawrence High School have entered the State 
University this fall. 

There are two school districts in Barton County 
that will not keep school this v\ inter because there 
are no pupils left to go to school. 

L. A. Park, for several years Superintendent 
of the Schools of Burrell, has entered the Law 
Department of the State University. 

Hon. Geo. W. Winans, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been nominated for Rep- 
resentative by the Republicans of Geary County. 

Prof. Evans, Principal of the Leavenworth 
High School, has been dangerously ill for several 
weeks, but is improving now and hopes to soon 
be at his post again. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science will be held at Atchison, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 12, 
13, and 14. A large attendance of the scientific 
men of the State is expected. The programme will 
be sent out before the meeting. 

Arrangements have been completed to recom- 
mence the University Extension work at Ka nsas 
City within about two weeks. The managers of 
the club complain about the meager interest taken 
by the ladies. In some of the departments scarce- 
ly five per cent of the hearers are women. 

Prof. William MacDonald, formerly Professor 
of Music in the University of Kansas, during the 
last two years has been doing special work in 
Harvard University. 0:i the nomination of the 
officers of Harvard, Professor MacDonald was re- 
cently elected Professor of Economics in the Wor- 
cester Institute of Technology, one of the best 
technical schools in the world. 

The State Teachers' Reading Circle in Kansas, 
during its first year of existence, has proved a 
grand success,' having now enrolled in its mem- 
bership several thousand teachers. The reports 
of county managers show that the plan is a popu- 
lar one and indicate that the Circle will be largely 
increased during the coming year. The Reading 
Circle is under the general control of a State 
Board of Managers, consisting of five County 
Superintendents, selected by the County Sections. 
Each County Superintendent is made manager 
of the Circle in his county and has supervision of 
the work in detail so far as his own county is con- 
cerned. All teachers in the State, or persons desir- 
ing to become teachers, are entitled to member- 
ship. No fee will be charged. The only require- 
ment of the members is that under the direction of 
the County Superintendent they pursue diligently 
the course of study as outlined by the State Board. 

MANURING TREES. 

Iu order to secure a vigorous, thrifty growth 
with trees, a rich soil is very essential ; you can as 
easily starve trees as you can a crop, and the re- 
sults will be as unsatisfactory. If the soil is not 
reasonably rich naturally, it will pay to make it so 
by the application of fertilizers in some form. 
Wood ashes make a good fertilizer for trees 
because they return to the soil all of the elements 
of plant food needed by the trees for growth. A 
good plan of applying is to scatter evenly around 
the trees, and then to work thoroughly into the 
surface. During the winter is a good time to 
apply manure to trees of all kinds, and there is 
usually more time that can be spared to do the 
work, and a better supply of manure can thus be 
secured. Broad-cast manure is nearly always the 
best, the roots of the trees extend out as farm the 
ground as the tops above, and better results will 
nearly always be secured. The manure can be 
applied at any time dining the winter, and then, 
when the condition of the soil will permit, it can 
be worked in. Well-rotted manure will give the 
most immediate results, yet it increases the work 
and costs considerably to rot the manure before 
applying; so a very good plan is to haul 
direct from the stables or sheds and apply on 
the land, scattering direct from the wagon, taking 
pains, of course, to distribute as evenly as pos- 



sible. If left during the winter it will act to some 
extent as a mulch, and the rain and snow, with 
the freezing a:.d thawing, will carry the solvable 
parts into the soil. There is little danger of get- 
ting the soil too rich, so that generally it will be 
safe to apply all that can be spared. — Orna- 
mental Tree Grower. 



The docking of horses' tails by anglomaniacs 
who ape English manners and customs should be 
made a criminal offence, punishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than one year. Nature pro- 
vided the horse with a tail to brush off the flies, 
mosquitoes, and other insects, just as the Creator 
furnished man with hands to protect himself. A 
man who will wantonly cut a horse's tail should 
be compelled to stand on a sugar dock in hot 
weather with his hands tied behind his back, and 
he would then know the agony and torture a poor 
horse suffers with nothing but a stump of a tail 
to drive off these pests and tormentors. — Amer- 
ican Shipbuilder. 



MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



?OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 

DRY GOODS. 

A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
_ • Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 
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CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. ' 
styles in every department. 



Latest 



WATCHES, 1EWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
. Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage 0! students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves atid Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. C4USE, Dentist, J3I Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural leeth a Specialty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

1") ELI ABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
\. eastern lactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5 00 in tickets Webster'* Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Kair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESL E H. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LI VERY' STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictlv first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t<> delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ially. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. ___^ 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPO'I CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has • 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, oi ever} tiling .vantet! by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of Hoiise-keeping Goods, Schoo' Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries^ etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free oi charge. 
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THE COW-HORN FLY. 

BY PROI". B. A. POPBNOB. 

ECONOMIC entomologists will be interest- 
ed to know that the imported pest, the cow- 
horn fly, has reached Kansas in its westward 
spread, while farmers of the State will be glad 
to learn the description and habits of the insect , 
and the best suggestions for its repression. 

This insect is a native of Southern Europe, and 
was first noticed in this country in Pennsylvania 
in 1886. In the fall of 1887 it was reported from 
New Jersey; in 1889 it had extended well south- 
ward into Virginia; and now it is found in Cana- 
da, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, and Kansas. 
So far as recorded, Manhattan is the westernmost 
point yet reached by this fly, and it has been 
noticed here only since the 19th of September 
last, when it was observed by Assistant Marlatt 
on milch cows a mile from the College. Since 
that date it has been found on various herds in 
this immediate vicinity, but is apparently yet re- 
stricted to a narrow area, herds a few miles away 
showing no evidence of its presence. 

The cow-horn fly is known to science as Hce- 
matobia serrata, and is closely related to the 
common biting stable fly (Stomoxys calcitrans), 
known everywhere. Like its more familiar rela- 
tive, it is a blood-sucker, and troubles cattle by 
its bite. It is called "horn-fly" from its habit of 
settling in great numbers together on the base of 
the horns, not, as was once thought, for the pur- 
pose of feeding, but simply to rest. According 
to Prof. Smith, of New Jersey, this habit seems 
to be undergoing a change, and observation has 
shown few of the flies in this vicinity upon the 
horns, but mostly upon the sides of the animal 
along the flank, or upon the shoulder. The pres- 
ence of "fly-specks" upon the horns about the 
base is, however, an indication of the existence of 
the insect in any locality, and we have found such 
evidence here wherever the flies ha 'e afterward 
been shown to exist. In the early morning they 
have been seen to bask in the sun upon the hoof 
or foot above. When feeding they are most likely 
to attack the flank or shoulder, or the thin skin at 
the root of the tail. 

The life history of the insect, condensed from 
various eastern accounts, is briefly as follows: 
The eggs are laid in fresh cow droppings, and 
hatch into maggots, or larva; of the ordinary dipter- 
ous tvpe. These live in the droppings, feeding on 
the substance for a few days, but soon transform- 
ing, the adults appearing within about two weeks 
from the depositing of the egg. As the entire trans- 
formation occupies so short a time, there is a con- 
tinual succession of broods from May till Novem- 
ber, the species thereafter existing, either a? 
pupa or adult, until May of next year, when it 
begins breeding again. 

The adult resemhles the common stable fly, or 
the more common housefly, in general appear- 
ance, but is only about half the size of either. In 
color it is more like the stable fly: greyish, with 
indistinct shades of deeper grey. The wings are 
usually held half spread, and the fly is quite ac- 
tive in avoiding a stroke of the cow's tail, rising 
and settling again in a moment. 

There seems to be no doubt that when the flies 
are very abundant, the distress caused by their 
bites is considerable, resulting in such an- 
noyance to the animals that the flow of milk is 
reduced and fattening retarded. Where equally 
abundant, however, the common stable fly is ap- 
parently more troublesome than its newly import- 
ed ally. 

In the repression of the insect, two modes are 
recommended. As the insects develop only in 



fresh cow droppings it is desirable to prevent their 
maturing by spreading out the dung so that it may 
dry through rapidly, since the larvae can grow 
only in the moist material. This process would be 
specially effective in our dry season and atmo- 
sphere. Others recommend the covering of the 
fresh droppings with dry slacked lime to destroy the 
eggs and larvae. In the stable, lime or land plas- 
ter may be used with equal service, the latter appli- 
cation making the dung too dry to serve as food 
for the maggots. The adults or flies may be kept 
from milch cows by the frequent use of some re- 
pellent, as a wash or a spray. For this purpose 
diluted kerosene emulsion is recommended, and 
it is said to be effective as long as the odor re- 
mains, though it needs to be renewed about twice 
a week. While acting chiefly as a repellent, this 
application serves also as a positive insectitide by 
destroying, at the time of application, every insect 
that it reaches. 

We are greatly interested in the history of this 
insect in our State, and will thank any of our 
readers for information as to its appearance and 
spread, with observations upon its abundance, and 
the injury it does. For certainty in the determi- 
nation, specimens of the fly should be sent with 
the notes, enclosed in a quill or small box to pre- 
vent crushing in the mails. 



GOOD DIRT ROADS FIRST. 

BY SUPT. J 8. C. THOMPSON. 

THAT the day of good roads of some kind is 
coming, and is not far distant, nearly all 
agree ; but as to the material which shall compose 
them — whether it shall be telford, macadam, 
gravel, or just plain dirt — there is not the same 
unanimity of opinion. 

It is doubtful if we Kansans, favored as we are 
by nature in soil and weather **tonditions, which, 
in most portions of the State, give fairly good 
roads at all seasons except during brief intervals 
in the early spring, feel the need of an improved 
system of highways as do the residents of the clay 
and "gumbo" districts so abundant in the East. 
It is not probable, therefore, that we shall be in 
any great hurry to vote bonds for the construction 
of expensive roads ; and we are not likely to 
receive Government or State ."id, at least until 
the needs of less favored localities have been 
supplied. 

But our roads, fair though they be, may be 
vastly improved at trifling expense by the exercise 
of a little common sense on the part of the Road 
Overseer. It is time that the people inform this 
township autocrat that they expect him to do 
something ; and, further, that that "something" 
be more than the dumping of scraper loads of dirt 
where they will do the most harm, and the 
gathering of his constituents in the wet springtime 
for the purpose of mutilating a fairly good road. 
Happily for all concerned, this type of Road 
Overseer will soon be extinct — for if he doesn't 
reform he will be overtaken by a fatal disease — 
popular indignation will hurry him to his political 
grave, and open the way for a man of ideas. 

There is no reason why, with the improved 
road machines now on the market, really good 
roads should not he the rule rather than the 
exception. The new graders are not expensive, 
and every township should be the owner of one 
or two. They will do the work of twenty — per- 
haps more — common scrapers with a small fraction 
of the effort required to operate the latter. With 
these machines in use, there can be no heaping of 
dirt into piles and ridges, but both ditch and grade 
may be nicely leveled, and a wide road way laid 
out, over any portion of which a vehicle may be 
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drawn with perfect comfort to occupants or horses. 
With proper attention given to drainage, such a 
road will, by being graded twice a year, and that 
in the dry seasons, become so well packed — care 
being taken that no deep ruts are formed — that 
the water will run off and leave it quite dry in 
a few hours. 

As an aid to this packing, wide tires should be 
used on ail farm wagons. The road properly 
graded, the constant rolling by wide tires would 
perhaps do more toward keeping it in good condi- 
tion than do occasional repairs now when narrow 
tires are used. The adoption of wide tires does 
not necessitate the purchase of new wheels ; for an 
inventive genius has constructed an adjustable tire 
which may easily be fitted to any wheel. These 
tires will soon be on the market, and the demand 
for them will, it is thought, be such as to tax the 
capacity of the manufacturing concerns to the 
utmost for a few months. 

This demand for wide tires may be taken as an 
indication of the spirit of improvement which is 
soon to work a revolution in our methods of 
road construction. 



THE CARE OF FARMING TOOLS. 

The loss resulting annually on farms from care- 
lessness with farm implements' is enormous. It 
may almost be said that more farm implements 
are destroyed from the want of being properly 
cared for than are worn out by actual use. Mr. 
GeoTge T. Pettit, in the Practical Farmer, gives 
some excellent suggestions on the subject: — 

4 'The lack of regular tool-houses does not deter 
the more progressive of our farmers from taking 
very good care of their farming tools. I recently 
saw a binder shed which was cheap and effective, 
and one that could be profitably imitated by many 
farmers, both east and west, who are now paying 
a high rate of interest to Rust, Rot, & Co. The 
shed was built in 1887 to shelter a harvester 
bought in that year. The first thing done was to 
back the machine up against the gable end of one 
of those long western cattle sheds, the drive wheel 
resting on a piece of plank. The seat, tongue, 
reel, and all those parts that extended out beyond 
the general outline of the machine were detached, 
and the machine, being of a style in which the 
platform could be folded up at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, was thus made quite compact. 
Two posts were then set 6 feet from the end of 
the cattle shed and 1 1 feet apart, so that the ma- 
chine could be pulled out away from the shed by 
passing between these posts. The post at the 
right hand front corner of the machine was 5 feet 
high, while the one at the grain wheel end was 7 
feet. This gave the roof (made of six boards 1 
by 12 inches by 12 feet) a pitch of two feet, and 
when carefully battened was found to turn water 
almost perfectly, and to be high enough to let the 
machine in or out when lowered until it rested in 
the hangers. The ends of the shed were boarded 
up permanently. After putting the tongite and 
other detached parts inside, the front side was 
closed by setting up a temporary post midway 
between those already planted at the corners, to 
assist in supporting the roof and side. To these 
three posts, boards were then nailed horizontally, 
allowing the head of each nail to project suffi- 
ciently to be grasped and withdrawn by a claw 
hammer, when the machine should be wanted for 
use. 

"The young man who erected this structure in- 
formed me the total cash outlay for lumber and 
nails was just $5, and it took him about a day to 
do the "carpenter" work. Another similar shed 
was erected by the side of a building in this vicin- 
ity last fall, but as this machine does not told up, 
the shed was made 14 feet long, and was also 
made 8 feet wide, so that the harvester can be 
stored without removing any of the parts except 
the tongue and reel. This little hut snugly shelters 
not only the binder, but also a harrow, a plow, 
and two two-horse cultivators. These latter are 
of course taken apart and stored to good advan- 
tage on and around the platform of the harvester. 
A neighbor has an excellent cow stable extending 
along one side of a large barn, and over this quite 
a roomy loft, formed by the angle of the roof. 
Here he stores his plows, 'narrows, corn planter, 
drill, and many other tools by running them into 
the stable through the wide doors and hoisting 



them to the loft with ropes and pulleys. Another 
neighbor bought a new farm wagon last fall. 
And right here I want to say that one of the worst 
sins of dmissidn that' we western farmers will have 
to account for, as in any way connected with our 
farm machinery, is that of utter neglect to provide 
any kind of shelter for the farm wagon. The "all 
steel" binder, the iron mower, the metal harrow, 
and the plow or cultivator, in the construction of 
Which scarcely a particle of wood enters, must go 
"under cover," while on a majority of farms the 
wagon, which is constructed almost wholly of 
wood and is therefore much more susceptible to 
injury by exposure to the elements, is allowed to 
stand out and "take it" year in and year out. 
But to return to the man who bought the wagon. 
I was husking corn in a field nearby; I saw him 
pull it up alongside of his poultry house. Then 
some posts were set, a few boards nailed on, and 
in a short time, at an expense of a very few dol- 
lars, the wagon was covered with a shed, which 
will, if properly used, keep the paint good and 
and bright, and the bed free from snow and ice 
rot for many year." 



POWER BY GEARED WINDMILLS. 

We venture the statement that within five vears 
the geared windmill will take the place of the 
pumping mill ; that a farmer will think no more of 
putting up a mill for pumping alone than he 
would of purchasing a self-rake reaper at the 
present time. There seems to be an impression 
that a windmill is to stand for years and then blow 
away. It is possible we may get a gale that will 
blow the wheel off the tower; in that case 
the damage would be from $25 to $50. But 
shafting and machinery is all in the barn, and 
nothing will affect them unless the barn goes with 
them. Your team is as liable to run away, for that 
matter, as a wheel to fly off the tower. It an- 
swers many purposes as well as a steam engine, 
and costs less to run. But you may say, "How 
many days there are in the year when you can do 
nothing." Yes, there are a good many; but then 
it is as good as an engine without steam. How 
often have you been to a machine shop with a 
little repairing and met with the answer, "We 
will do it the first time we have steam up." 
Well, it is just so with the windmill. You must 
work when the wind is on. There is no trouble 
to do all the work described and plenty besides. 
You will have no bother in grinding alf you want 
yourself and for your neighbors with a 14-foot 
mill. Then it has a tendency to keep the boys 
on the farm, as it combines work with pleasure. 

A 16-foot wooden wheel put on a building or 
tower with shafting, pulleys, etc., will cost about 
$250; iron feed girder $30, corn sheller$25, feed 
cutter $40, buzz saw $35, belting $5 ; total $385. 
A 12-foot wheel will cost, with the same outfit, 
$125 less, or $260, and is fully equal to the 16- 
foot wooden wheel, and in a great many points 
preferable. One use more to which the geared 
mill may be pUt aud we will close this article and 
series. A gentleman in Cleveland, Ohio, uses a 
geared mill to run an eletric dynamo, storing the 
electricity thus obtained in storage batteries from 
which it is drawn for lighting and heating his large 
dwelling. This is but the beginning of what in a 
few years will be in general use — two of nature's 
greatest agents — wind and electricity — used to 
heat and light our homes. With what has been 
accomplished, what may we not expect when man 
comes to fully understand and control nature in 
all its forms? — Ohio Farmer. 



HOW TO KEEP WAGON TIRES TIGHT. 

Wagon tires get loose in very dry, hot weather 
from two causes, the chief of which is the shrink- 
age of the wood of the felloes. It is a poor plan 
to wet the felloes and thus swell the wood, for it 
will soon dry out and leave the tire as loose as 
ever. It, however, the wood be boiled in linseed 
oil, it will be swelled and the tires tightened as per- 
manently as though cut or upset by a blacksmith. 
A writter in the Ohio Farmer gives the folowing 
instructions for doing this: "Make a trough :« little 
wider and a little deeper than the felloes of the 
wheel. Heat linseed oil to the boiling point, and 
at this temperature pour in the trough. Have 
eveiything so arranged that you can immediately 
turn the wheel slowly through this boiling oil. 
Two or three revolutions are sufficient. Then 
take the next wheel. One heating is sufficient for 
four wheels, if the work is rapidly done. Better, 
however, add a little boiling oil after the second 
wheel is soaked. Have sufficient oil in the trough 



to cover the felloes. After the wheels are all at- 
tended to the oil may be poured into a vessel and 
kept till the next occasion. The skeptic, of source 
says it will do no good; the oil cannot contract 
the tire. It is immaterial whether the oil contracts 
the tire or expands the wood* We do know 
that it makes a perfect job. On .one. occasion it 
so firmly tightened the tire that the spokes began 
to bend. This process of tightening tires is far 
preferable to that of the blacksmitn. The wheel 
retains its original shape better. If wagon whe^js 
are so treated once a year they are able to endure 
the hot dry season. The whole cost will be a few 
cents' worth of oil to the wheel and a few minutes' 
work." 
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WHAT THE COLLEGE DOES FOR THE 
STUDENT. 

The spirit and atmosphere of the college have a 
positive influence, elevating, inspiring, and wise- 
ly guiding. The traditions of culture are main- 
tained, but there is also new culture-!— the latest 
interpretation of an older life, and the fresh unfold- 
ings of a living science. The student is in touch 
with the life of the time, but he need not be dis- 
tracted by it, or so drawn into its swift currents as 
to lose the poise and calm of seclusion. If his col- 
lege happens to be in the city, he may secure the 
many benefits of such a situation without its many 
evils. If there is among his comrades an undue 
interest in athletic exercises, he may avoid the ex- 
cess. The quiet hour is at his command, and if 
he fails of its large uses the fault is his own. 
And he has failed of them if he goes from the col- 
lege into the world having gained only that sharp- 
ness of faculties which will enable him to distance 
his competitors in the race for wealth and politic- 
al favor. Faculties must be sharpened for active 
use, but it is more important that they should be 
enlarged, that there should be an expansion of 
view. There must be adequate equipment for con- 
flict ; but that is a narrow culture which does not 
yield a comprehension of the real meanings, the 
living uses, of the conflict itself, disclosing the 
whole arena in its relations to an integral, man- 
hood. The deepest insight is then possible, one 
which transcends all culture and all formal science, 
seeing that these are but the superstructures, ever 
changing in form from age to age of human prog- 
ress, and in every age built anew above a living 
foundation, which is in the heart of man. By 
this vision, youth finds itself, and its power, its 
enthusiasm, its faith, are re-enforced for the trans- 
formation of the life into which they Row. — Har- 
per' s Magazine. 



FARMING A SAFE PURSUIT. 

G. W. Brown, Jacksonville Business College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, writes to Orange yudd 
Farmer: "A personal experience with over 
10.000 young people, largely from the farm, and 
covering a period of nearly thirty years, leads me 
to conclude that farmers' boys and girls are not 
likely to become farmers and farmers' wives es- 
pecially if they become educated." 

To which the editor replies: "This has been too 
much said in the past, because farmers themselves 
have not magnified their own calling. Their home 
talk and actions tend to make their children feel 
almost any other calling is on a higher scale, more 
honorable than that of farming. There is a most 
detestable class of the so-called " Farm Journals" 
which are constantly telling falsely that the farmers 
are the most oppressed class of all people, the 
victims of trusts, corporations, and whatnot. They 
do this to better parade themselves as the 
sole defenders of said farmers, and thus get their 
patronage and dollars. This is their chief "stock 
in trade." But a better day is dawning. Science is 
being largely applied to agriculture. Improved im- 
plements and facilities are multiplying with won- 
derful rapidity. The lightnings of heaven and the 
science of meteorology are becoming of more im- 
portance to farmers than even to shippers and 
shipping interests; everything is tending to ele- 
vate this pursuit in importance and in dignity, and 
ns certainty of success as a pursuit is ten-fold 
greater today than any other calling." 

With most ot us ti:e experience alter our school 
days is of more importance in shaping our lives 
than any other experience. This is not a sug- 
gestion that school should be neglected or avoided ; 
for the writer has great faith in schools, but it is 
a suggestion that there should be more thought 
and more work given to the education of men and 

women who can no longer go to school. Long. 

mont {Col.) Times. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— J anuarv 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 
1S03 94* 
Fall Term — September 14th to December aand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

1 he College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lest without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Friday, October 21 — Columbus Day — will be 
a holiday at the College. 

Prof. Waiters leads the choir at the new Ger- 
man Presbyterian Church. 

Secy, and Mrs. Graham attended the Sisson- 
Oldham wedding at Keats on Wednesday. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Fritz, of Newton, visit with 
the family of Supt. Thompson this week. 

Foreman Shelton, of the Farm Department, 
leaves next week on a business trip to New Eng- 
land. 

Prof. Brown spent Wednesday in Kansas City 
in attendance upon the" Oberlin College Alumni 
Reunion. 

The Herbarium is richer by six hundred speci-, 
mens from Greeley Countv, collected by Minnie 
Reed, '86. 

The first union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. for this year was held at the 
College yesterday evening, led by President Fair- 
child. 

Rev. A. M. Marlatt, of Columbus, Ind., visited 
the College several times this week with his 
nephew, our Assistant Entomologist. 

Pres. Fairchild was away on Wednesday, in 
attendance upon the annual meeting of Oberlin 
College Alumni in the Midland Association at 
Kansas City, of which he is President. 

At a meeting of the Fourth-year Class Monday 
the following officers were elected : President, 

E. C. Abbott; Vice President, Maude Knicker- 
bocker; Secretary, Onie Hulett ; Treasurer, G. 
L. Melton; Marshal, M. W. McCrea. 

Ex-President Fairchild, of Oberlin, Ohio, visit- 
ed his brother, our President, for a day this week. 
Although seventy-five years of age, he is in ex- 
cellent health, and came to Kansas as representa- 
tive of Oberlin College before the meeting of the 
Midland Association of Oberlin Alumni and 
students at Kansas City. 

In a ball game yesterday afternoon between 
a College nine and the Manhattan nine, the score 
stood six to two in favor of the former at the close 
of the third inning, at which time the game was 
called. E. C. Abbott, catcher for the College 
boys, had his fore finger on the right hand dislo- 
cated at the first joint by a swift ball. 

The Chemical Department, in analyzing 
sorghum 01 the Undendebule variety, found a 
large number of stalks that yielded from 19 to 20 
per cent. of sugar, while tw o stalks gave 20. 39 and 
20.49 P er cent respectively. When it is remem- 
bered that 10 per cent of sugar is considered a 
fair average of the sorghum grown in the State, 
this yield is surprisingly large, and selves to show, 
in part, what may be accomplished by judicious 
seed selection and thorough tillage. 

Mrs. Kedzie occupied the public hour yesterday 
afternoon in a lecture descriptive of the wonder- 
ful scenery of California's g r eatest pleasure resort. 
Yosemite Valley. Having a short time ago visit- 
ed the Valley and made a critical study of the 
beauties there exhibited, she was well supplied 
with entertaining and interesting facts which 
pleased her hearers. Magic lantern views of the 
most interesting parts of the Valley added to the 
description. 

The following is the list of Cadet Officers for 
this term: Captains, J. E Thackrey, C. E. 
Abbott; First Lieutenants, C. F. Pfuetze, G. W. 
Smith; Second Lieutenants, W. E. Smith, F. R. 
Smith; First Sergeants, W. II. Steuart, H. L. 
Pellet: Sergeants, J. M. Williims, J. U. Secrest, 

F. R. Jolly, J. A. Scheele, E. L. Frowe, J. V. 
Patten* A. F. Niemoller; Corporals, I. Jones, 
J. E. Taylor, C. H. Paul. I. A. Robertson, D. 
Timbers, R. J. Bamett, J. E. Mercer, S 
McDowell ; Trumpeters, R. B. Kerr, L. 
Hayes 
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GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 






Lillian St. John, '91, was a visitor yesterday. 

R. S. Reed, '92, is teaching at Clements, Chase 

Countv. 

, *j 

C. E. Freeman, '89, has been appointed in- 
structor of the class in athletics. 

Alice Horton, First-year in 1891-92, is attend- 
ing the Boston Conservatory of Music. 

E. .J. Abejl and W. J. Yeoman take their 
places in the Fourth-year Class this week. 

John H. Mudge, student in 1887-8, is station 
agent for the Santa Fe at Silver City, New Mexico. 

Susie Hall, Fourth-year, and Myrtle Harner, 
Second-year,attended the Sisson-Oldham wedding. 

Fred Collett, student last year, writes of suc- 
cess in blacksmithing at his home in Elk, How- 
ard County. 

F. R. Smith and F. Hulse, Fourth-years, and 
W. H. Steuart, Third-year, assist Prof. Lantz 
with the surveying classes. 

W. W. Robison, Second year in 1891-2, writes 
from Rhinecliff, N. Y., where he is Overseer of 
the dairy department on Vice-President Morton's 
farm. 

Harry C. Rushmore, class of '79 at the College, 
has sold out his hardware business in Fort Payne, 
Ala., and is seeking a location in Kansas. — Man- 
hattan Republic. 

J. R. McNinch, student in 1887-8, was visiting 
College friends this week. He leaves next week 
for New York to join a party of missionaries on 
their way to Africa. 

S. W. Williston, '72, Professor of Paleontology 
at the State Universtity, is on the program of the 
free lecture course at Topeka, under the manage- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. 

G. V. Johnson, '91, having disposed of his in- 
terest in the Chandler (Ok.) News, visited the 
College two days this week. He will engage 
soon in the printing business elsewhere. 

Nellie McDonald, '91, Elizabeth Edwards, '92, 
and Ada Rice, Second-year in 1890-1, are on 
the programme of the Riley County Teachers' 
Association meeting at Ogden, October 22nd. 

Kate Oldham, '92, and Septemis Sisson, student 
in 1886-7, were married October 5th, at the resi- 
dence of the bride's parents, near Keats. The 
happy couple have gone to Toronto, which will 
be their home. Dr. Sisson is an instructor in the 
Vetrinary College there. 

K. C. Davis, '91, writes from Austin, Minn., 
inquiring for copies of blue prints used in our first 
and second term wood-work classes, with the 
expectation of using them in the manual training 
classes which he expects to organize in the High 
School of which he is Principal. 



THE WEATHER FOR SEPTEMBER. 

BY PROP. E. R. NICHOLS. 

September, 1892, was extremely dry, quite 
warm, and nearly cloudless. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature was 
69. 66°, which is 2.25 above normal. There 
have been eleven warmer and twenty-three cooler 
Septembers, the extremes being 74.61 , in 1865, 
and 60.28 , in 1868. The highest temperature 
was 97 , on the 23rd; the lowest, 37 , on the 
1 4th — a monthly range of 6o°. The warm- 
est days were the 23rd and 24th, the mean 
being 82.25°; the coolest, the 13th, the mean be- 
ing 55 . The greatest range for one day was 
47°, or. (he 14th; the least, 16 , on the 10th. 
The mean of the observations at 7 A. m. was 
60.43 3 ; at 2 p. M.. 83. 27 ; at 9 p. m., 67.5. The 
mean of the maximum thermometer was S5.7 ; 
of the minimum, 56.37 , the mean of these two 
being 71.03. The mean temperature f 'or the first 
decade was 69. 4 ; for the second ; 64.67°, for the 
third. 74.95°. 

Barometer. — The mean barometer for the 
month was 28.887 inches, which is .07 inch above 
the average for twenty years. The highest was 
29.116 inches, at 7 A. M. on the 5th; the lowest, 
28.576, at 2 p. m. on the 21 — a monthly range of 
.54 inch. 

Rainfall. — The total rainfall was .362 inch, 
which is the least in thirty-five years. Rain fell in 



measurable quantities on'the 3rd, 9th, and 10th. 

Cloudiness. — There were eighteen days entire- 
ly cloudless; four, % cloudy; four, ]A, cloudy; 
two, y 2 cloudy ;, and two,. 2 /i cloudy. The per 
cent of cloudiness for the month was sixteen ; for 
the first ten da>s, thirty-two; for the second, five; 
for the third, ten. 

Wind. — Was from the south thirty-five timea ; 
north, ten times ; northeast, seven times ; southwest, 
seven times* ; west, sjx times; east, five times ; 
south-east, three times; northwest, three times; 
and a calni fourteen times, at the hours of obser- 
vation. The total run of wind for the monthjwas 
7032 miles, which gives a mean daily velocity of 
234.4 miles, and a mean hourly velocity of 9.77 
miles. The highest daily velocity was 560 miles, 
on the 24th; the lowest, 56 miles, on the 12th. 
The highest hourly velocity wa* 32 miles, between 
11 A. m. and 12 m. on the 24th. 

Below, will be found a comparison with the 
preceding Septembers : — 
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RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT 
Whereas, Death has taken from us one of our 
former members in the person of Theo. D. Hog- 
bin ; and, 

Whereas, He was personally known to many 
of us in both class and society as a faithful work- 
er, and as such will be pleasantly remembered ; be it 
Resolved, by the Hamilton Literary Society: 
That it is with sincere regret that we hear of his 
untimely death, and shall miss his cheerfulness 
and faithfulness in whatever work might have 
devolved upon him; and, be it 

Resolved, That our heartfelt sympathy is ex- 
tended to his sorrowing relatives in this their sad 
affliction ; and, be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread up- 
on the minutes of the Hamilton Society, a copy 
sent to his bereaved mother, and a copy presented 
to the Industrialist for publication. 

Chas. R. Hutching s, 
Isaac Jones, 
J. A. Rokes, 

Committee. 



An exchange says that a gentleman residing in 
Watford, Out., has adopted a novel mode of over- 
coming the resting tendency of his baiky nag. The 
apparatus consists of an electric battery connected 
by wire to the bit and crupper. Just as the horse 
has decided to give himself a prolonged rest the 
current is turned on and the electric fluid courses 
down his spinal column and he is obliged to move 
along at a lively gait. The air of surprise and 
disgust manifested by the animal operated on is 
amusing to witness. The experiment works like a 
charm. 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8. C. Mason; Vice-President, J. 
T. Wtliard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer, P. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. E. Tbaokrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Maude Parker; Recording Secretary, Ivy Harner; Corre- 
sponding Seoretary, Fred Hulse; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Critic, 
Matte Tootbaker; Marsha), Ellen Halstead; Newsman for first 
half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H Thompson, J. E. Thack- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morgan, 
Onle Hulett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:80 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster 8ooiety.— President. A. Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea; Recording Seoretary, P. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven; Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal. E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, O. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Ktmball, M. vV. McCrea, T. W. Morse, B. F. S. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Sooiety.— President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I.Jones; Marshal, R. J. Barnett; Critio, W. E. Smith. 
Board of Directors, C. R. Hutchings, J. D. Riddell. D. 8. La- 
Schelle, J A. Scheel. T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vioe- Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Kecording Secretary, Florence Corbett; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lorena Helder: Treasurer, Eden 
Norton: Marshal. Edith McDowell; Ciitlc, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 



September 30th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order by Vice-President 
Mudge. After singing, devotion, and roll call, the names of 
Misses Nelson, Hoyt, Norton, and Palmer were proposed and 
Misses Nelson and Hoj t initiated. The new officers were then 
installed. The inaugural was heartily applauded. The pro- 
gram was to have been opened with a reading by Miss Adams, 
but she not being present, Miss McDowell favored us with a 
declamation. This was followed by the Oraole, Miss Hall, edl 
tor. The paper showed an unusual number of sensible piepes 
and a laok of light literature. The next on the program was a 
vocal solo by Miss Lyman. She wa» accompanied on the organ 
by Miss Crump. The debate was postponed one week, and the 
discussion postponed the previous week, was opened by Miss 
Laura Day, on the subject of sewing. Quite a number 
took part in the discussion. A vocal duet by Misses Newell 
and Pierce was followed by an instrumental solo byMiss Nelson. 

F. R C. 



September 30th. 
Ihe Alpha Beta Sooiety was oalled to order by President J. E. 
Thackrey. Instrumental music by Mr. Trader. Mr. Mercer pre- 
siding at the organ. Led in devotion by H. R. Miller. Roll call 
showed quite a number present. Next was a declamation by A 
E. Ridenour, subject, "Germs of ttee Beautiful." This was 
followed by an essay by Mies Ellen Halstead entitled "Be Con- 
fident." Next was the debate. Thejudges were Misses Smith and 
Parker and Mr Harling. Question,"Resolved, that Pres. Har- 
rison is justified in his action in regard to the twenty-days quar. 
antine of all cholera infested vessel*." The speakers on the af- 
firmative were Messrs. Phipps and Miller, negative Mes-rs. 
Smith and Limbooker. The judges decided unanimously in 
favor of the affirmative. Alter the debate, an excellent Glean- 
er was read. This was followed by recess, at whioh time the 
chiefs of the Gleaner divisions were elected. The Society was 
called toorder, and instrumental music was lendered by Messrs. 
Buck and Ridenour. This was followed by misoell aneous 
business. Assignment of duties. Report of Critic. Reading oi 
minutes. Music Adjournment. F. H. 



October 1st. 
The Webster Society was calle., to order by President Dickens 
After roll call, E. A. Fggleston led the Society in prayer. S. H. 
Creager was initiated. In debate, Hon. John Davis's bankrupt 
mortgage bill was argued pro and con as regards the benefit it 
would be to the \ c< pie oi Kecfas. B. F. Rt.jer thowrd the 
effects of class legislation otherwise and how the Kansas farmer 
would be greatly benefited b.» such a law. C. A. Kimball argued 
against several sections of the bill showing them to be imprac- 
tical for bet eflting the bankrupt farmer. Mr. Webster respond 
ed on the affirmative side, followed by Mr. Cutler, who wished to 
know why the bill should not be made to appl> to mortgage con- 
tracts alter the passage of the bill. Mr. Cutler further spoke 
encouragingly of the financial condition of our country. The 
Society rendered its decision in fuvor of the negative. Mr. 
Shoup next delivered a declamation on some of the workings of 
the improved modern mosquito. Kssay next read by E. A. 
Donaven. Messrs. Smith and Mercer next favored the Society 
with tmiHc Hftcr which we had ten minutes recess. Mr. Dean 
gavea very interesting select reading.judging lrom theactions of 
several of the members. An excellent m. inner of the Reporter 
was presented by John Stingley. Smith orchestra furnished 
st u e excellent music. Under unfinished business, the program 
for special session whs adopted Mr Hulett's amendments of 
constitution were passed. Mr Hayes was found guilty of mis- 
demeanor for non performance of duty and fined by vote of So 
olety. E - A - D - 



October 1st. 
Hamilton? called to order by Pres. Abbott. Prayer by R. M. 
Laundy. Meters. Marshall. Chandler, and Ridenour were elect- 
ed to membership, and Messrs, Chandler and ftidonrur wore 
initiated. Under programme of the evening. D. 8. LaShelle's 
declamation, "No Excellence without Lubor," »bowed careful 
preparation. .1. A. Scheel's esiuy, "Kestrietion of Foreign Im- 
migration," (-bowed the evils of ' mire t-tiictid imniigrfltion, and 
concluded with the thought that the United States whk do long- 
er an asylum for all classes. "Mighty Power in Local Associa- 
tion." was the title of a declamation delivered by J.M. Calhoun. 
In uetate. on the question, "Is man a creature of circum- 
stance'/'" E. C. Abbott said, a creature of circumstance is one 
who Is effected by bis surroundings. It is impossible for one to 
tell what be can accomplish unless urged on by circumstances. 
The circumstances that surrounded the people of the South 
caused the in to favor slavery. General Grant was a man of 
circumstances. Had he followed his own will, ho would i evi r 
have entered West Point. The circumstance that selects a 
boarding place for a new student has an Influence on his after 



life in college. F. R. Smith, on the negative, said if man is a 
created being he is no oreature of circumstances. The discovery 
of Amerloa was the work of a man fighting against circum- 
stances. The maneuvers of Washington were the works of a 
man fighting against circumstances. The circumstances which 
surround a student at our College are such as would make a 
first-class farmer, yet a very small per cent of our graduates 
tollow agriculture as a calling. A. L. Frowe. in continuing 
the debate on the affirmative.said if it were not for the olroum- 
stances which surrounded men who have achieved greatness, 
they would never have been known as great. C. D. Leslie, in 
favor of the negative, said that the will power exhibited by 
man showed that ho was able to control circumstances. E. C. 
Abott, in his olosing speech, showed that the saloons in Kansas 
were done away with, that circumstances might be such as 
would favor temperance. F. R. 8mith, in gumming up the 
argument, brought forth many arguments to prove his side of 
the question. The Judges, Rice, Pellett, and Larrick, decided 
in favor of affirmative. The Smith orchestra entertained the 
Society with first-class music The news of the week was pre- 
sented by B. M. Brown. C. 8nyder gave a description of a com- 
bined harvester and threshing maohine, and the amount of 
work one of these machines can do in a day. Under head of 
extemporaneous speaking, A. D. Rioe addressed the Society, 
after whioh several members talked on the subject of strikes, 
and how they benefit the laboring class. After Critic's report 
and assignment of duties, the Society adjourned. I. J. 

KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PBOIT, J. D. WALTERS. 



Washburn College at Topeka has added five 
new instructors to its Faculty. 

The schools of Fostoria have made arrange- 
ments for a course of evening lectures. 

President Mc Vicar of Washburn College clings 
to the old-fashioned custom of writing with a 
quill pen. 

The pupils of the Mound City schools have 
started a school library by donating all the books 
they could spare. 

Prof. Tillie Schmitz, of the Dickinson County 
High School, will enter the Cincinnati Conserv- 
atory of Music this fall. 

The art courses of the State University have 
been extended so as to cover four yeais, and in- 
cludes the study of English, German, and Italian. 
The Music Department intends to publish a month- 
ly journal, devoted to music. 

There is a growing sentiment among the Uni- 
versity students at Lawrence against the domina- 
tion of college fraternities. A meeting was held 
last week to make provision for a college paper 
which shall be strictly independent of university 
politics. — Topeka Capital. 

Perhaps the most valuable result of all educa- 
tion is the ability to make yourself do the thing 
you have to do, when it ought to be done, wheth- 
er vou like it or not ; it is the first lesson that ought 
to be learned, and however early a man's training 
begins, it is probably the last lesson that he learns 
thoroughly. — Huxley, 

There is such a thing as busy idleness — an 
eager restlessness which accomplishes nothing. 
Better is a leisurely activity — a methodical use of 
the intervals which comes in every busy life. 
Many a choice bit of literary work has been 
wrought out in the fragment of time which some 
men would spend in looking out of the window. 
Learn to economize time. — Salina Tidings. 

The educational institutions of Kansas, the 
great State schools, the State University, the State 
Normal school, the Agricultural College, in every 
one of which co-education is a gloriously de- 
monstrated success, are now beginning their terms 
with unprecedented numbers. They began right 
by recognizing the equality of intellect in sex, 
without divisions or "annexes," admitting all 
students to equality of rank, privilege, and in- 
struction, and the" voice of protest, never very 
strong, has been completely hushed. — Chautau- 
qua Herald. 

The census bulletin just issued on the statistics 
of education shows the following figures for Kan- 
sas : There are in the State S,8ii school houses. 
There are repoited 5,500 pupils in Catholic and 
3.000 in Lutheran schools. In private schools, 
there are 324 male teachers and 201 female 
teachers and 11.382 pupils. In the paiochial 
schools, there are 106 male teachers, 137 female 
teachers, and 3.108 pupils. Population of State, 
1SS0, 996,096; enrolled in public schools, 1880. 
246,128; pcpulation in 1890. 1,427.096 ; enrolled 
in public schools, 1890. 399,322 ; gain of popula- 
tion, 43.27 per cent; gain of enrollment in public 
schools, 62.40 per cent. The total number oi 
teachers in the public schools is 12,260: males, 
4,890; females, 7,370. 



Good books, good papers, good magazines, and 
good neighbors and associates have a wonderful 
influence to make men and women wiser and 
better. Brothers and sisters in the Grange, you 
can be educators — teachers in the noblest sense. 
How? you may ask. A good way is to begin 
with yourself today, by reading a good book and 
by thinking pure thoughts. Then plan to help 
some one else to do the same tomorrow. Thi s 
will make you better and wiser ; and if you be- 
come better and wiser, the average of goodness 
and wisdom in your community will be higher. 
Your influence will give an upward thrust to the 
social mass. Others, following you or moving 
abreast or ahead of you, will help in the uplifting 
work ; and soon it will become apparent to even 
ordinary observers that your neighborhood has 
changed for the better. The influence, once set 
in motion, will not stop, but will go on and appear 
in other places as a constant force in the world's 
progress. — Longmont {Col.) Times. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

TTOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
J7 Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



— 



DRY GOODS. 



A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



E. 

popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 

CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
* and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTOtt, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at speciafrates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. ' 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5.00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi - 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESL E H. SMITH. 



LIVERY 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



S. HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1. ix) cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second -St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
tions, Roots and Shoes. Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. orner Of Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has • 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, of even. thing wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in par! of House-keeping Gocds.Schoo' Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Roots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps. Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE OFFICERS. 

BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Hob. A. P. FORSYTH, Liberty, Montgomery County. 
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Hon. R. W. FINLEY, Goodland, Sherman County. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner . . 

Bills against the College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All pavments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Board r f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist mav be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Kair- 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by 8upt. J. 8. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to Prof. Mavo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. . ... 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or bv addressing the Secretary. 

Application tor Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througntne Secretary 



TEXAS FEVER. 

BY PROF. N. 8. MAYO. 

THIS disease is well known in the cattle re- 
gion of the southwest under a variety of syn- 
onyms, viz., "Southern cattle fever," "Spanish 
fever," "splenic fever," "cattle plague," etc. 
Owing to the rigid quarantine maintained 
against southern cattle by the various States, it is 
not so common as formerly, and the losses fro m 
this peculiar and fatal disease are comparatively 
small. 

An account of an outbreak which occurred dur- 
the summer in Lyon and Chase Counties will 
illustrate some of the peculiarities of this disease. 
About May ist a herd of some 800 cattle was 
said to have been shipped from Pecos City, Tex., 
to Hartford, Lyon County, and driven s1ome thirty- 
five miles across the country into the edge of 
Chase County. Some of the Texas cattle were 
thin, and stragglers were left along the way. 
About July 15th the native cattle along the trail 
made by the Texans began dying, and up to the 
present time between 900 and 1000 native cattle 
have died from Texas fever, the herd of Texans 
which caused the disease remaining in their usual 
state of good health. 

The general symptoms presented by an ani- 
mal suffering from Texas fever are as follows : A 
very high fever, the temperature often going from 
ioi°F. (normal) to ioq°F. ; difficult locomotion; 
the head and ears drooping; the intestines 
are somewhat initoled ; the liver inflamed and 
enlarged, the "gall bladder" being filled with 
a thick black or granular bile. The spleen is in- 
flamed and enlarged to two or three times its nat- 
ural size. The heart and kidneys are also inflamed, 
the urine being of a blood red, or darker, color. 
A few animals recover, but most cases are fatal. 
Medicinal treatment seems to have but little ef- 
fect. No other animals than cattle contract the 
disease. Some of the pecularities of the dise'ase 
are as follows: The southern cattle which give 
the disease are to all appearance in perfect health, 
and remain so, but on the ground over which they 
pass they seem to sow the "germs" of the dis- 
ease, so that if native cattle pass over the same 
ground later they contract the disease. 

A wire fence will usually protect a herd of 
cattle from the disease when a herd of southern 
cattle are on the opposite side. Southern cattle 
raised on infected ground do not take the disease, 
at least not in a severe form. Northern cattle 
shipped into the infected region suffer from a vi- 
olent attack of the disease, usually fatal. A 
sharp freeze kills the virus of the disease, and 
during the winter southern cattle can be driven 
or shipped northward with no danger to northern 
cattle. In some respects this disease resembles 
the yellow fever of mankind. 

This disease, while it may not be caused by a 
"germ, "is caused by something closely related to 
it. Some authorities say it is caused by a minute 
animal parasite (protozoan) within the red blood 
corpuscles, which destroy the corpuscles, and 
thus produce the disease. It is believed by these 
investigators that the disease is communicated to 
northern cattle by southern cattle ticks which, drop- 
ping off the southern cattle, with whose blood they 
are filled, get upon the northern cattle and convey 
the parasite to them and" cause the disease. Other 
investigators claim it is produced by a true bac- 
terium, or "germ." The reason why southern 
cattle do not suffer from the disease is probably 
due to the fact that they acquire the fever in a 
mild form either before birth, or afterward, and 
are thus protected from future attacks. In the 
outbreak which occurred in Lyon County this 



summer, almost every native that contracted the 
disease harbored the southern cattle tick. A small 
fcetal calf taken from a sick cow, upon which a 
post mortem was held, also exhibited marked 
lesions of Texas fever, points which go toward 
proving the tick theory and the acquiring of im- 
munity before birth. Microscopic examination of 
diseased tissues and culture experiments failed to 
reveal any disease germ. 

In the present state of our knowledge, and 
while doctors are disagreeing as to the cause and 
method of transmission of the disease, the loss of 
northern cattle from this disease can only be pre- 
vented by a just quarantine law, rigidly enforced. 



INITIAL AND REMAINING VELOCITY. 

BY PROF. EDWIN B. BOLTON, 

[Captain 23rd Infantry, U. 8. A.J 

IN ballastics, what are termed "initial velocity" 
and "remaining velocity" are two very im- 
portant elements of consideration, as on them 
both depends the distance a rifle "carries," or 
"holds up," when fired. The theory of the solu- 
tion of these two problems has long been known 
to scientists ; but the practical means of obtaining 
the theoretical conditions is the difficulty that pre- 
sents itself in the way of manufacturing a thor- 
oughly satisfactory gun. 

If the barrel of a rifle be placed in a horizontal 
position on level ground, and a bullet projected 
from it with a speed of 1400 feet per second, we 
know that the bullet will fall on the ground at a 
greater distance from the muzzle than it would had 
its speed been only 700 fret per second. Experi- 
ence teaches, also, that 'f a leaden bullet be pro- 
jected with a velocity ot 1400 feet per second as 
it leaves the muzzle, it will go farther than would 
a bullet made of pith, having exactly the same 
size, form, and velocity. The speed with which 
a bullet is moving at the instant it leaves the 
muzzle of a gun is called its "muzzle," or "ini- 
tial velocity ;" and the speed with which it is 
moving at any subsequent point in the path of its 
flight, is called its "remaining velocity." Then 
it is evident that if two bullets having exactly the 
same size, form, weight, etc., but different initial 
velocities, are fired from a rifle in a horizontal 
position, the one that has the greatest velocity 
will go the farthest before striking the ground. 
It is evident, also, that if two bullets of exactly 
the same size, form, etc., but of different weights, 
are fired from a rifle with equal, Initial velocities, 
the heavier bullet will go the fin .hest. It is evi- 
dent, too, that two bullets of the same size and 
form, but differing inversely in weights and in- 
itial velocities, may fall to the ground at the same 
distance, or at different distances from the muzzle, 
according to their time of flight and the compara- 
tive difference in their respective muzzle velocities. 
It follows, then, that it is possible to have a great 
initial velocity, and not go so far as one of lesser 
initial velocity, but of greater weight. This fact 
would seem to indicate that a light bullet with 
greater initial velocity decreases its speed at each 
subsequent instant in the course of its flight in a 
greater ratio than does a heavier bullet with lesser 
initial velocity. This indication is correct, and 
the difference of these ratios may be taken as the 
measure of remaining, velocity. 

Having the theory of initial and remaining ve- 
locity settled, the next thing to be considered is 
the exact relation that initial velocity should bear 
to the weight of a bullet, in order to obtain the 
best effect in firing. This relation seems to have 
heen definitely decided upon by a board of ord- 
nance officers, who recommended that the new 
military rifle, recently adopted for the use ^of 
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our Army, should have a calibre thirty (.30 in.), 
carrying a bullet weighing 220 grains, and having 
a muzzle velocity of 2000 feet per second. 

The mere subject of velocity itself has been 
attempted here. A discussion as to the best 
means of generating velocity, and all the multi- 
farious factors which enter into its consideration, 
may be presented at some future day — it being 
the source of so many various kinds and makes 
of rifles. 



THE PROVINCE OF GYMNASTICS. 

BY C. E. FREEMAN. '89. 

REGARDING the idea of gymnastics in col. 
lege, two questions naturallly arise: What 
is its object? Who need it? 

In the first place, it will be proper to define 
what is meant by gymnastics. By gymnastics is 
meant that kind of exercise that is obtained by the 
use of the various appliances that constitute the 
modern gymnasium. 

The object, in the best managed college gym- 
nasiums of the country, is the harmonious and 
symmetrical development of the physical being. 
Just what such development means is appreciat- 
ed by few. Many seem to think that the prime 
object of gymnastics is the accumulation of mus- 
cle. This is no more true than is the idea that 
the accumulation of facts is the prime object of a 
mental education. The ultimate aim of the men- 
tal training of the present is to enable the individ- 
ual to make the most of his thinking powers, nat- 
ural and acquiied. The final object of physical 
culture is to give the individual mastery over his 
physical organism. 

There are results concomitant with such a mas- 
tery that are scarcely less important than the mas- 
tery itself. The relation of body and mind is so 
intimate that a control of one necessitates a con- 
trol, more or less complete, of the other. Again, 
there is imparted to the system an energy 
of spirits — a power of conception and execu- 
tion — the ability to will ar.d to do — that always 
accompanies such exercises, and which is obtain- 
able in no other way. Incidentally the individual 
is lead to examine and more thoroughly appre- 
ciate and practice the laws of health. He learns 
from experience what his bodily powers are, and 
is not so liable to undertake the injurious. It is 
the person who does not know what he can do 
that injures himself either mentally or physically 
Action is a law of life, and when an organ 
becomes inactive it weakens and becomes suscep- 
tible to disease. Activity of all parts of the body 
is therefore a fortification against ills. Gymnastics 
give a grace of manner, ease and comfort of 
motion, along with endurance and presence of 
mind, that alone are worth their cost. 

Now, who need physical training? The ans- 
wer to, Who need mental training? will do for 
both. But various are the excuses made for their 
neglect. A young man or woman enters college, 
possessing a strong physique, full of energy, and 
the picture of health. What need has such a one 
for exercise ? As a matter of fact, such persons 
are more in need of exercise than those who are 
not so fortunate. Student life is to them doubly 
confining, and aside from the necessity of keep- 
ing up their strength and energy, and thus in- 
suring their greatest usefulness, is the warding off 
of ills that almost invariably attend the transi- 
tion of an active life to a sedentary one. The 
round-shouldered, hollow- chested individual says 
that he has no time, and that it is all he can do to 
accomplish the work laid out for him. No won- 
der the poor soul does not have any spare time. 
It is a well-known principle jin mechanics that a 
small force requires a longer time to accomplish 
what a larger force will. Now, let this young 
man stir up his stagnant blood, breathe to the 
bottom of his lungs, straighten those shoulders, 



and expand that chest, and he will find his mind 
clearer, his energy redoubled, and a general sense 
of comfort and satisfaction in work well donethat 
he did not dream possible before. But the 
persons whose conditions fall between the 
extremes mentioned above — what of them? One 
individual say? he has enough exercise walking to 
and from his boarding house, aside from that ob- 
tained in the industrial. If this same person were 
to tell young Mr. Smith that the object of a col- 
lege education was to make the person educated a 
more useful citizen by giving him a greater com- 
mand of his thinking powers, along with the 
acquirement of new ones, what would he think if 
Mr. Smith replied, "I need none such. I can 
think enough to do the business that I need to do 
to make a living." Yet the answers are equally 
consistent. 

Physical training bears the same relation to the 
manual affairs of life that a mental training does 
to the intellectual. An accomplished gymnast 
will be a more apt mechanic, and will become a 
better one in the same length of time than one 
who is not, because being a gymnast implies 
muscular control, and to be able to place the 
hand where it is needed is a prerequisite of the 
apt artizan. 

POPULARITY. 

BV JULIA R.PEARCE. '90. 

THE desire to be popular is of course a laud- 
able one, providing one's ideas of what pop- 
ularity means are correct. But the frantic efforts 
some make to be on the good side of a certain 
person, or to "stand in" with a certain clique, 
are not only laughable, but show plainly to more 
independent thinkers that their idea of being pop- 
ular is a mistaken one. 

The fundamental idea is the same with all: to 
please, to have your acquaintance desired; in 
other words, to be in demand, and thus to add to 
3'our own enjoyment. Perhaps with you, the 
whole social world is centered in one person 
whom you fancy to be already very popular, or 
one whom you think well up in the social scale. 
You are proud to be noticed by him, are proud 
to be seen in his company, and affect to be on 
familiar terms with him. Ycu may be all wrong 
in vour estimate of your chosen leader, and he or 
she may not be as truly popular as you suppose. 
Perhaps it is more truly notorious ; and your con- 
duct in trying to ingratiate yourself with him is 
better understood by people of more sound judg- 
ment, who see you only in a ridiculous light. 
Instead of gaining the social position you desired, 
you are unpopular, and have but the one friend, 
who, ten chances to one, is not a real friend, but 
sees you as others see you. 

Perhaps you are anxious to be in a certain set 
or clique whom you fancy to be popular, but 
whose popularity perhaps does not extend beyond 
their own number, — a sort of mutual admiration 
society, as it were. You fancy that if you were 
one of them, good times would be ensured. You 
sacrifice anything and anybody to meet their 
approval, agree with them in all things, are 
afraid to express yourself originally on any topic 
until you have heard some of their number ex- 
press an opinion, and then you are enthusiastic 
on your new view of the subject. You affect to 
admire whom they admire, ar.d make sport of your 
best friends because you think you are expected to. 
You generously make philosophic observations 
among your own number about the unhappy trials 
of those outside vour circle. You pity those whom 
you think are so unpopular because they do not 
belong to the set, while perhaps if the truth were 
known they could count their friends — true, staunch 
friends who are worth having — by the dozens, 
while you can count only your six or seven 
intimates whom, down in your heart, you do not 
really trust. If your "unpopular" acquaintance 



has solid worth he will have friends; and 
whether he ever makes an effort to be popular or 
not, his worth will be found out in time, whether 
he wills it or not, and the steady growth he makes 
in popularity is independent of how he- stands 
with your clique. 

You may fancy you' are undetected in your 
desperate efforts for ingratiation. Don't flatter 
yourself. The clique you so affect may accept 
you for a time, but your popularity goes no 
further. They are usually all sufficient unto 
themselves ; their ideas are narrowed down to 
within a small circle, and clearly for others but in 
the embryo. If you ever have the good fortune 
to rise above this level and see them as others of 
wider experience see them, you will understand. 

If popularity means the approval of the people, 
as the word itself implies, the person who wishes 
to be truly popular must cultivate all those good 
qualities which will make him of use toothers, 
and a real pleasure to those whose approval is 
worth gaining. The word ought to imply, it 
seems, the love of the greater number of the 
people whom we meet, instead of the approval of 
a person who perhaps is unworthy, or of a small 
select set of auto-aristocrats, the selection being 
their own estimates of themselves. 

If you fancy a few gay, but selfish, egotistic 
companions do not appreciate you, don't worry. 
It is not a proof that you are unpopular. Be in- 
dependent of their crotchets, and time will place 
you on a footing where you will not only care 
little for their opinion, but will find that without 
trying you have won their esteem. If you have a 
desire to be popular, be worthy, do all ^the good 
you can tor others, but never lose your 
self respect. 
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STUDENT USE OF THE LIBRARY. 

BY SUSIE HALL, '98. 

WE have a privilege here which is not given 
to all students in all Colleges, and that is 
a free use of the library. We may go in at any 
time we wish, draw any book we wish, or, if we 
happen to be a Third-year or Fourth-year, any 
three books we wish. We should appreciate, and 
not abuse, this privilege. 

There are two ways in which to use a library — 
the way it should be used and the way it is some- 
times used. The way in which a student uses it 
generally denotes what kind of a student he is. 

We will divide the students into three classes. 
First, a bright-looking student comes into the 
library and goes immediately to some alcove, 
takes a book, and sits down to read, or perhaps 
draws it and goes out. He seems to know what 
he wants. But here comes another who does not 
know what he wants. He goes from one al- 
cove to another, and seems quite bewildered among 
so many books of which he has not made the ac- 
quaintance. He wanders around awhile, and 
finally sits down in a corner with either some light 
novel or a story which he has found in some of 
the magazines, which will do him no good. Thus 
he wastes his valuable time; for a student's time 

is valuable. He evidently does not understand 
the use of a library. 

Of the next class are two types of students : 
those who go into the library to look for some 
friend, and those who iv ver go in at all. A 
student of the first class, in reading, each day, 
outside of his text books, that which concerns his 
lessons, is not only aiding himself in those lessons, 
but is broadening his intellect at the same time. 
You may be sure he takes good care of the book 
he has drawn, for he understands its value, and 
he does not forget to bring it back at the end of 
two weeks. He understands the use of the 
library. One of the second class, although he 
may not do himself any immediate harm, is not 
improving as he should. One of the third class 
does not even realize how much he loses. 

L^t us all, then, make a study of this, and be 
unwilling to leave College without a practical ac- 
quaintance with the library. 
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CALENDAR. 

189393. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 13rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March gfttt 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

'S03 94- 
Pall Term — September 14th to December 22nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds wow to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 
■ ■■ ■■■,■■ 

LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof Olin's family enjoy a new surrey. 

The Fourth-years have adopted yellow and 
dark brown, the shades of the sunflower, as their 
class colors. 

Mrs. C. N. Gibson, of WaKeeney, Kansas, 
guest of Laura Day, Fourth-year, visited College 
Wednesday. 

Foreman House spent several days at Fort 
Scott this week, in attendance upon the Grand 
Lodge I. O. O. F. 

The College Young Men's Christian Association 
have organized a Bible class in connection with 
their Sunday meeting, to be conducted by Pres. 
Fairchild. 

Professors Popenoe, Willard, and Hitchcock 
attended the meeting of the Kansas Academy of 
Science at Atchison, this week. Prof. Popenoe 
is President of the body. 

Pres. Fairchild and Prof. Georgeson will pre- 
sent papers at the Annual Convention of Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, to meet 
in New Orleans next month. 

The College will observe Columbian Day, Oc- 
tober 2 1st, by appropriate exercises in the even- 
ing, leaving the day free for joining in any exer- 
cises arranged for by the City. 

Two large loads of Fourth- years enjoyed a 
merry party at the home of their classmate, C. A. 
Kimball, Wednesday evening. Music, conver- 
sation, and refreshments constituted the pro- 
gramme. 

Mr. J. S. Brockman, International College 
Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. work, spent last 
Sunday with our College Association, making an 
excellent impression as a talker and worker of 
good earnest sense. 

Invitations have came to the Faculty from meat 
of the various sectional teachers' assocations to 
have representatives upon the programmes of 
Thanksgiving week. So far as practicable, the 
invitations will be accepted. 

The Third-year social, held last night at the 
home of Bessie Morrison, was a very enjoyable 
affair. Games, music, and toasts were the order 
till a late hour. All present join in saying, "It is 
good to be a Third-year." 

Mr. J. L. Howard is running a hack between 
town and College, much to the accommodation of 
students and visitors. Five cents a trip, or fifty 
cents a week for carriage both ways each dav of 
College exercises, is a moderate charge enough, 
and the line is worthy of patronage. 

The first division of the Fourth-year Class pre- 
sented original work in chapel yesterday afternoon 
as follows: E. C. Abbott, "The Temperance 
Reform;" E. M. S. Curtis, "The Culture De- 
manded by Modern Life:" Corinne L. Daly, 
"Wild Roses;" Albert Dickens, "A Question of 
Choice;" lone Dewey, "The Golden Opportuni- 
ty," M. F. Hulett, "A Disreputable Press;" 
Margaretha E. Horn, "Live Up to Your Oppor- 
tunity;" Fred Hulse, "Patriotism in Education." 

Miss Kate Oldham, '91, was united in matrimony 
on Oct. 5th at the home of her parents near Keats, 
to Dr. S. Sisson, formerly herdsman on the Col- 
lege farm, and now Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the Ontario Veterinary College, at Toronto, Can- 
ada. The wedding was a quiet affair, — intimate 
friends and relatives only being present, — but was 
exceedingly pleasant. Alter the ceremony, which 
was performed by Rev. Pickett of the Christian 
Church of Manhattan, the guests sat down to an 
elaborately prepared breakfast. Following this 



came a drive of fifteen miles to Manhattan, where 
the newly made family took the train for Toronto, 
their future homev The Industrialist joins with 
many other friends in wishing these young peo- 
ple all of the good things of life. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

The President has appointed the following 
Standing Committees for the year: — 

Farmers' Institutes — Professors Failyer, Pope- 
noe, Walters, Graham, and Georgeson. 

Post Graduates — Professors Popenoe, Failyer, 
Hood, Georgeson, Nichols, and Hitchcock. 

Library — Professors Lantz, FaiJyer, Popenoe, 
Olin and Georgeson. 

Industrialist — Professors Walters, Failyer, 
Thompson, Georgeson, and Mason. 

Examinations and Grades — Secretary Graham, 
Professors Lantz, Olin, White, and Misses Harper 
and Rupp. 

Public Exercises — Professors Olin, Popenoe, 
Kedzie, Brown, White, and Bolton. 

Social and Literary Entertainments — Mrs. 
Kedzie, Mrs. Winchip, Professors Brown, Hood, 
and Miss Harper. 

Buildings — Professors Hood, Walters, Mayo, 
Willard, and Mason. 

Catalogue, Blanks, etc. — Professors White, 
Lantz, Graham, Thompson, and Willard. 

Athletics — Professors Georgeson, Failyer, Mrs. 
Winchip, Professors Bolton and Mayo. 

Museum — Professors Mayo, Failyer, Popenoe, 
Graham, and Hitchcock. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Ivy F. Harner joins the Fourth-year Class this 
week. 

R. A. Mcllvain, '92, visited College the first 
of the week. 

Eva Dickson, First-year in 1890-1, was mar- 
ried recently to Mr. Whitley, of North Dakota. 

H. N. Farris, student of last year, writes from 
Reno City, Ok., in the hope of reluming to con- 
tinue his studies. 

Callie Conwell '91, writes from Spencer Acad- 
emy, Nelson, I.T., of hard but interesting work 
among the Indians. 

James Clarke, Second-year in 1SS9-90, book- 
keeper for Armour Packing Co., Topeka, was a 
visitor on Wednesday. 

Onie Hulett, Fourth-year, is a delegate this 
week from the College Y. W. C. A. to the State 
Convention in Topeka. 

D. F. Wickman, '92, writes of pleasant em- 
ployment in the passenger department of the A. 
T. & S. F. Railway at Topeka. 

May L. Winters, student last year, was mar- 
ried at Wabaunsee, October 12th, to Mr. A. C. 
Mitchell, Second-year in 1886-7, °* Clifton. 

H. E. Moore, '91, writes from Portland, Ore- 
gon, that fruit is a total failure. He states further 
that he hopes to take up post-graduate studies. 

S. I. Wilkin, Third-year in 189 1-2, writes from 
Bow Creek of seeding a hundred acres to small 
grain and taking care of what he has already 
raised. 

G. G. McConnell, Third-year in 1883-4, is a 
candidate on the People's party ticket tor the 
office of Clerk of the District Court of Shawnee 
County. 

D. G. Fairchild, '88, is promoted to the place 
of First Assistant to Prof. Galloway, Chief of the 
Division of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

J. U. Higinbotham, '86, with his wife, called 
at the College several times this week during their 
visit in Manhattan. Mr. Higinbotham is in the 
employ of the Kenwood Cycle Co., of Chicago. 

W. S. Arbuthnot, '91, is mentioned in the 
Concordia Empire as having taken part in the 
meeting of the Republican Valley and State 
Line Medical Society, held at that place recently. 

Geo. E. Rose, Rosedale, Kan., Third-year in 
1 880- 1, sends the annual programme of the Mis- 
souri Valley Horticultural Society, of which he is 
Secretary. The monthly meetings of this Society 
have been a prominent influence in Horticulture 
for years past. 

F. J. Rogers, '85, sends an interesting pam- 
phlet, entitled "Experiments in Physics, Part 1, 
Compiled by Members of the Teaching Force of 



the Department of" Physics, Cornell University," 
in which Mr. Rogers' name appears as Instructor. 

W. L. Morse, '90, has been selected as instruct- 
or in wood-work at the Ft. Hall Indian School, 
Blackfoot, Idaho, and expects to enter service soon. 

W. A. Anderson, '91, stenographer in the Rock 
Island Railway offices, has been promoted and 
transferred to Herington, and is succeeded in 
Topeka by Archie Campbell, Second-year 
in 1 890- 1. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, 8. C. Mason; Vice-President. J. 
T. Willard; Secretary, Lottie J. Short; Treasurer. F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President. J. E. Thaokrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Maude Parker; Recording Secretary, Ivy Harner; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, w. H. Phipps; Treasurer. C.C.8mith; Critic, 
Matie Toothaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for first 
half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C.H Thompson. J. E. Thack- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morxan, 
Onie Hulett. Meets Friday afteruoon at 2:80 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster 8oolety.— President. A. Dickens; Vioe President. M. 
W. McCrea; Recording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven; Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal, E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G K. 
Thompson, C. A. Kimball, M. W. McCrea. T. W. Morse, B. F. S. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Sooiety.— President. E. C.Abbott; Vice-President, 
T.E.Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I.Jones; Marshal. R. J Barnett; Critic, W. E. Smith. 
Board of Directors, C. R. Hutchings. J. D. Riddell. D. 8. La 
Scbelle, J A. Soheel. T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian 8ocietv.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Recording Secretary, I orena Holder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treasurer. E len 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clook. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 



Ootober 7th. 
The Ionian Society was called to order with President Knick- 
erbocker in the chair. After singing, Miss Lyman led in prayer. 
Roll-call. Program opened with a reading by Miss Frisbie. The 
next was a guitar solo by Miss Walters. She responded to a 
hearty encore. The debate on the subject "Orators have mire 
effect on the public than writers," was argued on the affirmative 
by Misses Crump and Norton, and on the negative by Misses 
Pierce and Hartley. The Judges. Misses Day and Horn and Mr. 
Smith, decided in favor or the negative. The following persons, 
twoold Ionians, the Misses Stingley, and tour Websters, Messrs. 
Smith, Robertson, Patten and Kimball, addressed the Society. 
A vocal soo by Miss Holder closed the program Adjournment. 

F. R. C. 



October 8th. 
The Webster Society was calljd to order by Pres. Dickens. 
After roll-call, J. W. Evans led the Sooiety in prayer. Messrs. 
Colman, Hunter, Diok.Remmeil. Arnold, Farwell.and Uhl were 
elected members of the Society. Messrs. Remmell and Uh 1 
were next initiated. Under debate, the benefit of strikes to 
the laborer was argued affirmatively by Messrs. Nlemoller and 
Morse, and negatively by Messrs. Donaven and Kenyon. By- 
vote of the Society, the decision was in favor of the negative. 
Mr. Wilburn delivered a somewhat original declamation. Mr. 
Peck read an interesting essay on "Central Texas." A humor- 
ous selection was read by Mr. Ponton. Recess of ten minutes. 
Society listened to excellent music by the C. B. Selby commit- 
tee. Under discussion. Mr. Trembly spoke of some wonderful 
improvements made in the line of farm machinery, and Mr. 
Gibson told us of some of the features of watch manufacture. 
Mr. Arnold was eleoted a member of our Sosiety. Under un- 
finished business, the Special Session was set for November 
10th. C. D. MoCauley waj elected an honorary member of the 
Society. E. A. D. 



October 8th. 
'1 he Hamilton Society was called to order by President Abbott. 
G. G. Boardman led in prayer. Several persons wereelected to 
membership, and Messrs, Marshall, Peterson, and Phillips were 
initiated. C. D Adams and R. B. Kerr argued the affirmative, 
I. Jones and G. Moiristhe negative of the question, "Do parents 
exert a greater influence in farming the character of the young 
than teachers?" The Judges decided in favor of the negative. C. 
S. Evans discussed railroad water stations; told how they were 
constructed and time saved by their use. C. R. Hutchings pre- 
sented the Kecorder. Among the contributions were "A Second- 
year's Courtship," "Our Duty," Some Hints on Our Programme," 
"The Dream of a Junior." "The minutes of the Scientific Club." 
J. J. Johnson's selection from George W. Peck's works was 
much enjoyed by theSociety. W. E. Smith, music committee, 
secured the services of several members of the Webster and 
Alpha Beta societies, who furnished the music for the evening. 
W. J. Yeoman, in his talk on agents, told what was necessary to 
make the agency business a success. The names of Messrs. 
Hall. Ki Hogg, and Peter were proposed for membership. Un- 
der the head of extemporaneous speaking, the Society listened 
to several members of the Webster Society. Adjournment at 
1.0:30. I. J. 



Ootober 7th. 
A sharp rap of the Alpha BeU gavel in the hand of President 
Thaokrey called to order a well filled room of members and 
visitors soon after the lecture. After roll call. Miss Hulett led 
in prayer. W. O Lyon, our funny-man. in a forcible manner 
delivered a well prepared oration, " Are We on the Verge of 
Ruin'/" Nothing that he said could lead anyone to think that he 
is a member of the Industrial Reform Army or that be is Insyrn" 
pathy with the Peoples' Party. He used a great deal of stress in 
stating that he believed the Peoples' Party platform a willful lie 
against the American People, and by comparing the United 
States of yesterday with that of today tried to show wherein 
the truth was the very opposite to almost every statement 

[Continued on page 36.] 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Columbian Day — October 21st. 

Teachers' examination on October 29th. 

The enrollment of the Lawrence High School 
is 387. 

The schools of Nickerson have enrolled 380 

pupils. 

L?bette county has opened its new county high 
school. It is located at Altamount. 

The enrollment in the State University is larger 
by sixty than it was this time last year. 

Supt. Olin of the schools of Kansas City, Kan., 
has adopted the half-day system for all primary 
grades. 

The School Visitor of Hutchinson is a handsome 
little paper, and full of good things for the teach- 
ers of Reno County. 

The Northwest Kansas Teachers' Association 
will hold its fall meeting at Phillipsburg on 
Friday after Thanksgiving. 

The Greenwood county teachers' library con- 
tains 200 valuable books. Every teacher can be- 
come a member by paying one dollar per year. 

Through the kindness of Miss Kate Stephens, 
of Cambridge, the library of the University of 
Kansas has received as a gift for the Department 
of Sociology the writings of Mr. Edward Atkinson. 
With the exception of two books, "The Distribu- 
tion of Products" and the"Report on Bi-metallism 
in Europe," they are published in pamphlet form 
or have appeared in some of the leading 
periodicals of our country. — University' Courier. 

Fred Bassett, son of Judge O. E. Bassett of 
Lawrence, shot W. E. Higgins and John Cray- 
croft, students at the University, Tuesday, with 
a shotgun. Higgins and Craycroft were return- 
ing home from a foot-ball game, and had crossed 
one corner of Judge Bas>sett's lot. As they reach- 
ed the sidewalk, young Bassett emerged from the 
house, not far distant, with a shotgun, and fired. 
Craycroft was wounded in his right side and arm, 
but not seriously. Higgins was shot in the stom- 
ach, but not necessarily fatally. When Higgins fell, 
Bassett entered the house, put his gun away, and 
picked up the evening paper. He is now in jail, 
and says he had warned the students not to cross 
the lot. Higgins entered the law school this fall. 
For two years previous he had been Principal of 
one of the Topeka schools. Craycroft is from 
Hiawatha. 

The report of an interview with Miss Susan B. 
Anthony by a Kansas City Star representative 
closes in the following interesting paragraph: 
"Miss Anthony thinks we are upon an era of un- 
married women. She says so calmly, and does 
not seem to be alarmed over the fact in the 
least. When asked for her views upon the ques- 
tion of the clash between men and women in the 
fields of labor, she said that it was an unhealthful 
condition of affairs, but one that could not oe 
helped. 'It is caused by our changing civiliza- 
tion,' said she. 'Take a man with a large fam- 
ily He cannot make enough to support the 
family, and there is nothing at home to busy the 
daughters. The women used to spin, weave, 
make carpets and soap, and do all that kind oi 
work, but now all this is done in lactones, and 
there is nothing for them to do but to go to work 
in the factories or elsewhere. Young men do 
not make enough to support a wife, and so do 
not marry, and again there is such a craze among 
them for'drinking, gambling, and dissipation that 
many young women would rather go into a store 
and work for almost nothing than to marry one of 
them. Yes, I think there is no doubt that we are 
upon the eve of an era of unmarried women. It 
is not a condition to be desired, but conditions are 
never pleasant during a period ot social revolu- 
tion and I think it will end in a state of society 
which will be an elevation for both man and 
woman.'" _ 



It is an exploded idea that "any fool can farm." 
Occasionally some member of that guild still at- 
tempts it, but he leaves off poorer than when he 
begun It is but the bare truth to say that few oc- 
cupations or professions demand a wider range of 
knowledge or greater adaptability in the indi- 
vidual than this. Truly, successful farming 
permits of doing nothing by routine. New condi- 



tions and new questions arise constantly, and re- 
quire a man of resource to cope with them. 
Some of us find that we are not equal to these de- 
mands, because the basis of our agricultural 
training was laid too narrowly. Let us rem- 
edy this with our boys, and give them a broad 
education and that thorough training which will 
enable them to apply as the needs arise in life. 
It is the man of broad mind, who can study 
the soil, the crop, the market, the principles of 
plant growth and animal nutrition, who makes 
the best farmer ; and these things are not learned 
by merely following the plow and by hoeing the 
same old row that our fathers hoed. — Kansas 
Patron. _' 

HANDIWORK AT THE FARM HOME. 
Among a number of boys and girls there ought 
to be one for each piece of work about the house, 
from the hemming of towels to the construction of 
cupboards and sheds. When a boy can keep in 
order every gate, door, machine, and clock on the 
place it is time enough to talk about "extra man- 
ual training." The notion that this whole busi- 
ness ought to be turned over to the public teachers 
has spoiled some parents for their share of co-oper- 
tion in the greatest of all schools — the school of 
industry. In old times every child was obliged to 
do his or her "stint ;" why not now ? In the home 
where all help with the work and the habit of reg- 
ular employment is found, the foundation is laid 
for every trade and calling, from cooking and 
ploughing to teaching and preaching. Unflagging 
industry is the universal secret of success. Thought 
of the farm house a« the very centre of industrial 
education is what is wanting to interest all hands 
more thoroughly and raise up the stooping forms 
of father and mother to higher responsibility and 
better times. 

Those who must teach must also learn, and 
therein is the secret of continual interest and inspi- 
ration in the farm work. Smart boys and girls 
love to be where "something is going on," some- 
thing to learn, to think about, as well as to do. 
Where all are interested together in repairing, im- 
proving, planning, economizing, there is little 
danger of young folks scattering. A new tool 
now and then, of the many fine ones within easy 
reach, is an added chapter for all. It is not so 
much the new school and expensive apparatus 
that is lacking as more interest in the things to be 
done and made every day. The handsomest 
Christmas present I saw last season was the hand- 
iwork of a country boy on Saturday afternoons — 
an oaken box carved in oak-leaved panels and 
lined with red satin. Even the youngest on foot 
have their share in the industrial home. A moth- 
er said: "Jimmy does not seem to be strong 
enough to pour water without spilling." Instant- 
ly the seat by the pitcher was in demand, and even 
Jimmy, the awkard, learned the art of water- 
pouring. — Louise M. Fuller, in New Tork 
Tribune. 

STRANGER THINGS COMING. 
Talking about the crusade against bad and for 
good country roads, a facetious fellow has the te- 
merity to ask: "If the farmer of the future has 
good roads, free mail delivery, a piano for his daugh- 
ter, a top buggy for his boys, a typewriter for his 
coirespondence, and a telephone through which to 
hold conversation with the town folks, where will 
be the charm of country lite?" Just bide your 
time, voting man ; there exists no reason why the 
farmer's home may not have the same elegan- 
cies, comforts,and business facilities as that of the 
town merchant who lives in the country, and who 
makes all of his money with which to enjoy chem 
out of his farmer patrons. Presently he will ride to 
town by electricity and do his plowing,harrowing, 
and reaping by the same motive power. Bide 
your time, young man ; we have seen stranger 
things within the past fifty yzw^— Rural World. 

Probably one half of the $20,000,000 a year 
which the Government spends on rivers and har- 
bors goes into unnecessary roadsteads and streams, 
the main use of which is to float saw logs down 
during a freshet. If this amount could be de- 
voted to improving the common roads of the 
country, the good effect would be felt in every 
township. — Kansas Farmer. 

A dispatch from Buffalo says that the first train 
out on the Philadelphia & Reading road on Sep- 
tember 2d, made the phenomenal run of nine miles 
in six minutes. The train consisted of an engine 
and two heavy passenger coaches, and all through 
to Rochester the run averaged a mile a minute. 
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in the platform. He spoke of our country'* wealth in morality, 
intelligence, religion, dominion, and gold. After the reading of 
a somewhat liumorous selection by A. E.Ridenour, the question, 
"Resolved, that the languages should bo taught In this College," 
was discussed by Mr. Buck and Jennie Smith on the affirmative 
and by Elva Palmer and B. J. Harizsl 0:1 the negative The 
affirmative thought a broad education, an understanding of the 
sciences, that we may teach English, the stirring up of reserve 
force, deep thinking, depend upon a knowledge of the language; 
while the negative insisted that we haven't time here, the oourse 
is now full and running over; it would defeat the very objeot of 
the institution ; it is the farmers' school, and tne farmers have 
greater need of something else; it would cripple the English 
course, the State supports a University where languages are 
taught, there are numerous Colleges all over the State where 
those who wish may studv languages. Judges Odle, Kimball, 
and Cbrlstenson decided in favor of the negative. 
'•A single thought, if but your own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown," 
was the motto of a very interesting edition of the Gleaner by 
Sadie Moore. The violin solo by E. J. Abell and guitar solo by 
Mr. Buck were listened to with interest. Miss Cottrell read the 
Newsman's report: and after arranging a program for the 
Annual exhibition, and listening to Miss Toothaker's criticisms 
on the work of the day, the Sooiety adjourned at 6 o'clock. 

W. H. P. 

HdNrldTTdN dbVCRTISEnCNTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

FX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, £old pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches,. 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ot students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at 'the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern factories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5.00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 



LESL E H. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



S.. HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



/■ BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spee- 
ch ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 

Second St r eet. _ .^ — ___^_^__ 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. ornerof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, ha*- 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of evervtning wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in par! of House- keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and .Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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lills against the College should he presented monthly, and, when 

died, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

VII payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 



Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner. 

Bill) 
audi>e_, 

All payments of principal ». ....... w,. _.. — -- 

contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to tne 

Secretary ot the Board t f Regents. at M»" h " tu . n p,.. n . n T Fa , r 
The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. ». ^. 

donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments «» study or work, may be addressed to the several Professo.s 

" GenerTinforma n tion concerning the College and its work.^tudies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.-may bec»" 
office of tl 1 President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

. » .!...* 1 1 j k- 'iddr 
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examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc., -may be obtained at the 
office of tl 1 President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application »or Farmers* Institute* should be addressed, as early 
In *he seascn as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througn tne Secretary. 



THE WAY TO SUCCESS. 

BY ALICK RUPP. 

N easy way ? Let us glance at the subject * 
moment before we attempt an answer. I 
know a boy often looks at a very rich man, a 
great writer, a wonderful inventor, or a very grea t 
scholar, and wonders how each reached the very 
acme of success. He knows at sometime that 
each was a child, that grew to be a boy, that grew 
to be a man. Nothing strange in this. Perhaps 
he would like to stop each one, grasp him by the 
hand, and ask how he became so successful in his 
chosen pursuit. If he should, each would doubt- 
less reply, I gave mv entire time and thought to 
this thing, and if you do the same you will su c- 
ceed, and in no other method. This may seem an 
extremely hard«way, but it is the only one to the 
City of Success. 

How have some of our great men reached that 
much to be desired City? Lord Macaulay labor- 
ed with constant and enthusiastic zeal on his great 
history. Thackery said of him: "He reads twen- 
ty books to write a sentence ; he travels a hundred 
miles to make a line of description." His mar- 
velous pages are the result of patient investiga- 
tion and careful writing. 

Agassiz used to say he wished the day would 
never end. He labored faithfully for sixteen or 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. Once 
when asked to lecture for money, he replied: "I 
have no time to make money." He meant he 
must stick to the work he had chosen. True, 
Agassiz was a genius, but if he had not conse- 
crated his genius to his work he never would have 

triumphed. 

The Central Pacific Railroad was built by fi ve 

J merchants of Sacramento, who devoted their for- 
tunes and influence to its construction. The 
great mountains of difficulties which beset 
them on every side seemed insurmountable. The 
stock sold slowly. Every rail laid, every spike 
driven, had to be brought thousands of miles 
around Cape Horn. Water was brought to the 
laborers a distance of forty miles across the 
American Desert. Workmen were scarce, and 
ten thousand Chinamen were brought across the 
Pacific. Hence we see that no great end is ac- 
complished in any phase of life without persist- 
ent and determined effort. So boys, consecrate 
yourselves to your chosen vocation and you will 

succeed. 

Remember that this great, beautiful, and won- 
derful world, with all its wealth and woe, with all 
its mines and mountains, its oceans, seas, and rivers, 
with all its shipping, its steamboats, railroads, and 
magnetic telegraphs, with all its millions of men, 
and all the science and progress of ages, will soon 
be placed in your hands: boys now assembled in 
school-rooms, and college halls, or playing with- 
out them, on both sides of the great Atlantic, will 
soon control them all 1 Think of the vast inherit- 
ance, and prepare yourselves to receive the stu- 
pendous possessions. For are not the kings, pres- 
idents, ministers, governors, statesmen, philos- 
ophers, and teachers of the future our boys of to- 
day? 

Knowing this, be making ready to act well your 

part. Become good and thorough students. 
Readonly that which is instructive : fritter away 
none of the precious moments with trashy 
literature. Study science and government 
and the history of the world. Study ag- 
riculture and mechanism. Strive to perfect your- 
self as nearly as possible in your chosen profession. 
Form good and inaniy habits, thus laying the 
foundation for a noble character. Take the Bible 
for your guide, and not only become familiar with 
its teachings, but observe them. Seek your Heav- 



enly Father in days of prosperity as well as in ad- 
versity. As ye grow in stature, in bodily strength, 
and in years, grow ye also in piety and intelli- 
gence, in caution, in activity, in firmness, and in 
charity. Aspire to be men of noblest character, 
feeling that you were born to do good and receive 
good. The Bible says, "Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business ; he shall stand before kings ; 
he shall not stand before mean men." 



NOTES ON SOME KANSAS WEEDS. 

BY PROF. A. S. HITCHCOCK. 

[Head at the Kansas Academy of Soience October 14. 1893.] 

THE appended list of fifty species of plants 
may be considered as bad weeds. They 
persistently intrude themselves among cultivated 
plants and as persistently resist man's efforts to 
eradicate them. The fifty vary much among 
themselves as to their noxious qualities, but they 
are quite generally acknowledged as weeds, and 
many of them play scarcely any other role. 

Many eastern weeds are not represented in the 
list, as, Cnicus arvensis, the Canada thistle ; 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, the daisy ; and 
Ranunculus acris, the buttercup ; while on the 
other hand some that are bad weeds here are un- 
known in the Atlantic States. 

Several species have not yet spread over the 
entire State. Hibiscus Trionum, Melilotus alba, 
Lactuca Scariola, Cynoglossum officinale, and 
Ipomoea hederacea are mainly eastern ; Iva 
xanthiifolia, Echinospermum Redowskii occi- 
dental, and Cycloloma platyphyllum are west- 
ern ; Solanum elaeagnifolium is confined to the 
southern tier of counties. 

Fourteen natural orders are represented, as fol- 
lows: Composite, 10 ;Graminece,c) ; Solanacece,*i ; 
Crucifer &,*$', Amarantacece, 4; Polygonacece, 
3 ; Chenopodiacece, Convolulacea, Borraginacex, 
and Malvacece, 2 each ; Berberidacece, Portula- 
cacea, Leguminosce, and Phytolaccacece, 1 each. 
Except for the first two, this is scarcely in propor- 
tion to the total number in the world or in Amer- 
ica. Of the 35 genera represented, the following 
are the most important : Solanum, 4 ; Amarantus 
3 ; Polygonum 3 ; Brassica, Erigeron, Ambro- 
sia, Datura, Panicum, Setaria, Eragrostis, 
and Hordeun, two each. 

Twenty-six species are native, among which are 
some of the most troublesome, as, Ambrosia tri- 
fida, A. artemisicefolia, Xanthium Canadense, 
Solanum rostratum, Acnida tuberculata, and 
Cenchrus tribuloides. Of the introduced spe- 
cies, 18 are from Europe, 4 from Tropical 
America, and 2 from Asia. 

Nine species are travelling eastward. Most of 
the other introduced species have come from the 
East, but have already passed far beyond Kansas. 
All flower and fruit abundantly, although some of 
the worst, as, Xanthium and Cenchrus, produce 
comparatively few seeds to the plant. 

As to the fruiting, 11 species produce numer- 
ous small, rou:;d seeds in capsules; 2 have few 
seeds in a capsule; 15 produce single unappen- 
ded seeds to each flower. These 28 species are 
provided with no special adaptation for dissemi- 
nation. Erigeron Canadensis, E. strigosus and 
Lactuca Scariola are provided with a more or 
less developed pappus. Eleven species are pro- 
vided with appendages to the fruits or seeds by 
which they are cairied from place to place in the 
clothing, or the hair of animals; 6 are berries; 
Amarantus albus and Cycloloma platyphyllum 
are tumble-weeds. 

Six species are perennials ; all the others are an- 
nuals or biennials, and hence depend on their 
seed for propagation. 

An analysis of the methods of fertilization can 
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not be given, but many are undoubtedly self fertil- 
ized. Seventeen species have what may be called 
conspicuous flowers, including Helianthus an- 
nuus, Arctium Lappa, Melilotus alba, and 
Phytolacca decandra. 

From the above it would seem that these fifty 
species of plants are not, on the whole, capable 
of being weeds by virtue of curious adaptations 
for insect fertilization or dissemination, nor by the 
possession of deep-seated underground parts. It 
is more probably by the possession of a combi- 
nation of biological properties which may be in- 
cluded in the term "inherent vitality." This 
point is being further investigated. 

The following were doubtfully excluded 
from the list: Ambrosia psilostachya, Coreopsis 
tinctoria, and Enslenia albida. 

LIST. 

Argemone platyceras, Mexican poppy; Sisym- 
brium officinale, hedge mustard ; Brassica Sina- 
pistrum, charlock ; Brassica nigra,h\n.cV mus- 
tard ; Capsella Bursa-pastoris, shepherd's purse ; 
Lcpidium intermedium, peppergrass ; Abutilon 
Aviccnnic, velvet-leaf; Hibiscus Trionum, 
bladder ketinia ; Portulaca oleracea, purslane ; 
Melilotus alba, while sweet clover; Erigeron 
Canadeuse, horse-weed ; Ambrosia trifida, large 
ragweed ; Ambrosia artemisiarfolia, small rag-' 
week; Xanthium Canadeuse, cocklebur; Iva 
xanthiifolia, false sunflovver ; Helianthus annuus, 
sunflower; Bidens frondosa, Spanish needles; 
Arctium Lappa, burdock; Lactuca Scariola, 
wild lettuce; Cynoglossum officinale, hound's 
tongue; Echinospcrmum Redoivskii occidentale, 
western stick-seed ; Lpomoea hederacea, pink- 
flowered wild morning-glory ; Convolvulus sepi- 
um, white-flowered wild morning-glory; Solatium 
nigrum, night shade; Solanum Carolinense, 
horse-nettle; Solanum elaeagni folium, downy 
horse- nettle ; Solanum rostratum , Texas nettle; 
PhysallS lanceolata, ground cherry; Datura 
Tatula, purple stramonium; D. Stramonium, 
white stramonium ; Amarautus retroflexus, pig- 
weed; A. albits, tumble-weed; A. blitoides, car- 
pet weed ; Acuida tuberculata, acnida ; Cyclo- 
loma platypliyllun, winged pig-weed; Cheuopod- 
ium album, lamb's quarter \Phytolacca decandra, 
pokeweed ; Polygonum aviculare, door-weed ; P. 
Muhlcnbcrgii, knot- weed ; P. Convolvulus, bind- 
weed ; Panicnm sanguiuale, crab grass ; P.Crus- 
galli, barnyard-grass ; Setaria viridis, green fox- 
tail ; vS. glauca, brown foxtail ; Cenchrus tribu- 
loides, sand bur :Eragroslis major, snake-grass; 
E. pilosa, eragrostis; Hordcum jubatam, squir- 
rel-grass ; Lf. prateuse, wild barley. 



FARMING AS A CALLING. 

It would be absurd to advise all young men to 
engage in farming, but a young man having reach- 
ed that point where he must decide what occupa- 
tion he will follow, if he has a taste for and 
strength of body to take up farming, should do so, 
and enter upon it with the feeling that it is to be 
his life work, and that success is within his reach. 
Now, why should a young man take the calling 
of a farmer if his natural inclinations lead him in 
that direction ? Does such an occupation hold 
out sufficient inducement to educated, intelligent 
young men? It is not difficult to answer such 
questions satisfactorily. Every profession is crowd- 
ed, and many who have spent long years in prep- 
aration hardly get a living. In business circles 
the same is true, and with the tendency of the 
present times for iarge corporations or firms who 
control large sums of money to freeze out abso- 
lutely small concerns there is little, almost no, 
chance for the latter to succeed. 

There is no such condition of things in agricul- 
tural affairs ; the farmer is the most independent 
person that can be found ; his employment is 
among the most healthful because in the open air 
with abundant exercise. lie is almost absolutely 
sure of a crop that will yield a fair return for his 
labor; the ups and downs of business and the 
tightness of money affect him the least of all ; he 



is in the sphere God designed for man, where he 
can see nature in all her forms and moods and 
drink deeply from nature's fountains that are con- 
stantly open to him as they are not to those who 
dwell in the town. If fitted, he may be a leader 
within a certain limit, and become highly useful in 
promoting the interests of church and State as well 
as in many other directions. He is sure of a living 
if he gives attention to his business and is not li- 
able to fail, as ninety-five out of every hundred 
business men of the city do some time in their 
lives. The reasons for this are obvious. There is 
a wide field open before the intelligent farmer in 
the improved methods of growing crops, new va- 
rieties of vegetables and fruits, improved breeds of 
animals, etc. 

The same amount of capital invested in a good 
farm will pay a better income it properly handled 
than in any other business thtt is equally safe. 
Many will ask why, if farming is so safe and de- 
sirable, are so many farms in New England aban- 
doned, the young men having left the country for 
the cities and towns? There are several reasons. 
Some farms are poor by nature, and never should 
have been reclaimed from the forest. Others have 
been so poorly managed that they have run down 
and become unproductive. In other cases the own- 
ers were ignorant, lacked ambition, had contracted 
bad habits, neglected their business, entered into 
speculation and lost, etc. Such persons would 
probably not have succeeded in any business. — 
y, E. C. LIvde, in the Congrcgationalist. 

CO-OPERATIVE CONVEYANCE AND SCHOOLS. 
A new idea in the common school system in 
country towns was originated in Concord, Mass., 
some years since by Mr. John B. Tileston, and is 
now spreading rapidly and bids fair in time to rev- 
olutionize the educational methods of the rural 
districts everywhere. The idea, like all great in- 
ventions and discoveries, is very simple. It is, 
that it is cheaper and better to establish one large 
graded school in a town to which all the children 
are brought by free carriage than to have half a 
dozen schools, more or less, in as many districts 
to which the children must find their way them- 
selves. Concord, having two villages, has two 
schools, one in each, located in fine buildings. 
Bedford has taken up the sarne idea. In its terri- 
tory of five square miles are iioo people and 170. 
school children, educated on an annual appropria- 
tion of about $2,000. It has closed its four outly- 
ing schools, and now has but one school- house, 
located at the center, with accommodations for 
high, grammar, intermediate, and primary schools, 
all in this building. Instead of seven teachers, 
four are found sufficient. The children are daily 
brought from their homes and returned at the ex- 
pense of the town, and farmers' wives are hired as 
drivers, the service costing only $6 a week for 
each conveyance. The school is now pronounced 
by competent judges as equal to any in the large 
cities, while no child has to walk over a third of a 
mile, and the cost of the schooling is no more than 
under the district plan. The Concord plan has also 
been adopted in Lexington, and is now being 
introduced into other towns. Experience shows 
that wherever the new method is tried the children 
can be taken back and forth quite as safely and 
with as little liability to evil associations as by the 
former method, while the teacher, freed from the 
great number of classes, can give more attention 
to individual pupils. By the new method real es- 
tate in outlying districts has improved in value, 
owners recognizing that their children have new 
advantages. Evidently the little red school-house 
at the fork of the roads, the dusty walk with 
swinging dinner pail, the dozen classes, each often 
of only two or three, that have to hurry through 
their turns before the weary teacher, all are 
doomed to extinction. Like the dodo, the din- 
ornis, and the buffalo, they will soon be a mem- 
ory only. And the country will have new vitality 
and power when with this device it cap find others 
equally efficacious to make its privileges equal to 
those in the city. The next thing will be gospel 
wagons to bring all the people to church, and 
after this the electric wire stretched along t he 
country roads so that every tanner can tap its 
power to thresh his grain and churn his butter. — 
The Advance. 



Little things in agriculture represent the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. A few more 
bushels of grain per acre, a little heavier yield of 
butter per cow, a little faster gain of flesh o.i the 
fattening cattle, and all these can be secured by 
proper care. 



EDUCATED FARMERS. 

It is said that there is not sufficient scope on the 
farm for the educated young man. This we de- 
ny most emphatically. There is scarcely any limit 
to the range he may take if he so desires. He 
may take to chemistry to ascertain the ingredients 
of the soil he cultivates, and find out what he ought 
to supply to insure greater success. He may 
make a study of the weather,, which will the bet- 
ter enable him to secure his crops without injury. 
He may improve not only his own business, but 
that of the whole neighborhood by the introduc- 
tion of new breeds of animals or new varieties of 
fruit or vegetables. He may show his neighbors, 
both by precept and example, better methods of 
farming. He may represent his country as Presi- 
dent of its Agricultural Society, or as delegate to 
the State Board of Agriculture. In short, if he is 
disposed, he will find a broad field of usefulness- 
open before him upon which he can enter and be- 
come an important factor in tiie world around 
him. 

It is not to be wondered at thit young men are 
not attracted to larming as a calling when they go 
about certain portions of the country and see the 
condition of things ; but if they will take the trouble 
to visit stock and other farms run by intelligent 
men on business principles they will come to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. Not all can be equally success- 
ful in farming any more than in other kinds of 
business. Some will lead and others must follow 
as in every department of life. There is no reason 
why farming, East or West, may not be a profit- 
able as well as a pleasant calling for wide-awake, 
educated, enterprising young men, and it is grati- 
fying to know that more and more each year are 
turning their attention in this direction and be- 
coming producers rather than merely consumers. — 
The Congregaticmalist. 

A writer in the Farmer and Stockman : thus de- 
scribes the successful farmer: "He who owns a 
farm is a monarch of his own premises. No one 
dares to molest him. The successful farmer ro- 
tates his crops, uses all his manure, turns under his 
green manure in summer. He sows good seed. 
He thoroughly prepares his seed bed by perfect 
cultivation, removing as much trash as possible, 
this trash being often the hiding place of insects 
and other crop pests. He keeps the briars and 
bushes out of his fence corners. He keeps his 
gullies and washes filled up, his poor points man- 
ured. He will take out of his bottoms the washed 
down sediment from the hillsides and redistribute 
it over his farm. He will use nothing but the best 
farming implements. He will not tolerate a dull 
plow or axe. He has good barns and stables and 
dry lots. He has reasonable shade in his pastures 
for his stock, and good healthy stock water. He 
has good racks and troughs." 

Dehorning is a great educator, making the ani- 
mals docile and teaching them to be very careful 
about quick motions with their heads, which they 
are apt to make when armed with the dangerous 
horns, and preventing injury to each other when 
loose in the stables or passing through narrow 
lanes. And when the loss and injury by goring 
horses, colts, and cows is estimated and the 
absolute safety of the one in charge of the herd is 
considered, people will wonder why the dangerous 
and useless horns are tolerated in any well-regu- 
lated dairy. Why a bull, with his proverbial cun- 
ning and feigned docility, playing 'possum only 
for a good chance to rip his keeper open, should 
be allowed for a moment to carry such fatal weap- 
on s is past all^conjecture. — Farm, Field, and 
Stockman . 

A school boy of Australia put'his youthful en- 
thusiasm into an effective essay on total abstinence 
as follows: I abstain irom alcoholic drink because 
if I would excel as a cricketer, .Grace says "ab- 
stain;", as a walker, Weston says "abstain;" as 
an oarsman, Hanlon says "abstain;" as a swim- 
mer, Webb says "abstain;" as a missionary, Lj v - 
ingston says "abstain:' as a doctor, Clark says 
"abstain;'' as a preacher, Farrar says "abstain." 
Asylums, prisons, and workhouses repeat the cry, 
"abstain!" 

One secret of hard times upon the farm is the 
waste — waste of material, waste of time. Proper 
economy would make many a hard run man pros- 
per. — Farmer's Home. 

"Running a farm for all it is worth" has a dif- 
ferent meaning with different men. With one, it 
means exhaustive farming; with another, intensive 
farming. Which is yours? 
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CALENDAR. 

1S92 93- 
Fall Term— September 15th to December »3rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

1803 94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December wnd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds besold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. Willard is elected First Vice-President of 
the Kansas Academy of Science. 

Prof. Olin delivered the Columbian Day ad- 
dress yesterday before the Warn ego schools. 

Rev. R. M. Tunnell, President of Fairmount 
Institute, Wichita, led Chapel exercises on Mon- 
day. 

The rainfall of an inch Monday night refreshes 
vegetation wonderfully, wheat having made an 
especially noticeable growth since then. 

The Webster Society will hold a special session 
on the evening of November 19th, to y'hich a 
limited number of guests will- be invited. 

Mr. George F. Coaft, of Salina, has made ar- 
rangements to take a large photograph of the 
whole body of students on Tuesday morning next. 

First and Second-year foot-ball teams celebrat- 
ed Columbus Day In a hard-fought contest, with a 
result of 8 to o in favor of the Second-year boys. 

Foreman Shelton, of the Farm Department, 
is just home from the East, to which he re- 
turns in April with his family, having accepted 
the Superintendency of the fine stock and dairy 
farm of Mr. Francis Shaw, a millionaire of Boston. 
The farm comprises seven hundred acres, and is 
situated near Wayland, Mass., seventeen rriiles 
from Boston. Mr. Shaw owns the largest herd of 
Guernseys in the country, and all of them are im- 
ported animals. 

The Committee on Post-graduate Courses have 
recommended the following applications: J. B. 
Brown, agriculture and physics ; F. C. Burtis, ag- 
riculture and botany; Mary Cottrell, horticulture 
and chemistry ; F. C. Sears and F. A. VVaugh, 
horticulture and botany; Ava Hamill, Zoology 
and domestic economy; Marie Senn, chemistry 
and domestic economy ; Lora Waters, botany and 
domestic economy: Alice Vail, botany and do- 
mestic economy, with literature; G. W. Wildin, 
engineering and physics. Post-graduate students 
previously assigned are C. E. Freeman, me- 
chanics and matheuntici ; Minnie Reed, botany 
and household economy ; Lottie Short, domestic, 
economy and chemistry. 

The fall term social for students and Faculty 
was held at the College last evening. The fore 
part of the evening's entertainment was conduct- 
ed by Prof. Walters, assistea by Prof. Hood and 
the magic lantern. The views presented were ap- 
propriate to the occasion, being pictures of Co- 
lumbus in his efforts to secure aid for his various 
discoveries, his fleet as it left Spain, and many 
views of historic places of note. Near the close, the 
plan of the World's Fair Grounds and the more 
important buildings were exhibited, and the inter- 
esting features pointed out by Prof. Walters, who 
had the privilege of a personal examination of 
them last July. After the public exercises in 
Chapel, the various classes were assigned certain 
portions of the building where they furnished their 
own amusements. In various conspicuous places 
were placed boxes, in which might be deposited 
the nickles and dimes of those who desired to con- 
tribute to the Kansas Educational Exhibit Fund, 
and a handsome .sum was the result. On the 
whole, the social was a success in every way. 

A MODEL DAIRY BARN. 

A resident of Junction City who recently visit- 
ed Vice-President Morton's stock and dairy farm 
at Rhinecliff, N. Y., and of which H. M. Cottrell, 
'84, is Superintendent, says in a recent issue of 
the Union : — 

1 'Vice-President Morton's dairy farm contains 
1000 acres. He keeps nothing but pure-bred 
Guernsey cattle. What caught my eye first was 
the new "bam in process of Construction. When 
completed, it will be, or supposed to be, the finest 
structure of the kind in the United States. It will 
be 300 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 3 stories in 



height. The plans call for well nigh every con- 
venience that can be suggested. Fresh water 
will stand before the cattle every hour in the day. 
The conveniences for feeding and cleaning ap- 
proach perfection. There is a silo for 1000 tons 
of ensilage, room for 3000 bushels of roots, with 
stabs for 200 milk cows. Four levers will untie 
the entire herd, which is tied with fire-escape 
fastenings. There is space in the barn for 150 
acres of sheaf grain. A 20-horse power engine 
will be replaced by one having 100-horse power. 
With this power, grain will be ground, roots cut, 
threshing done, grain and hay lifted and carried 
where desired, and wtter pumped. The entire 
barn will be lighted by electricity and painted in- 
side with spar varnish!! When occupied it will be 
washed daily. Mr. Cottrell himself was the ar- 
chitect. 

"In looking over the dairy department, I find 
that the milk from each cow is weighed daily. 
The cream is separated, cooled, churned each day 
while sweet, and sold in New York City daily for 
from 50 to 60 cents per pound. The daily ration 
of each cow consists of from 15 to 20 pounds of 
oil meal. Bran costs from $19 to $20 a ton, corn 
meal $24 and upwards, oats 45 cents a bushel, 
and hay $15 a ton 

"No cow will be kept that produces less than 
6,000 pounds of milk a year. The yield ranges 
from 6,000 to 12,000 pounds a year. During the 
year Mr. Cottrell tells me that seventeen pounds 
of milk give one pound of butter. He churns at 
38 , and finds that the buttermilk contains but one- 
twentieth of one pel cent of butter fat. 

"Mr. Cottrell says that he is confident that 
Kansas farmers, with the cheap hay, grain, and 
pasture from such productive lands, can compete 
in New York and Boston in the butter market, if 
they would use the same care in making good 
butter, and give good cows the same attention and 
feed that he is compelled to do. Butter, he says, 
can be shipped east for 1^ cents a pound in re- 
frigerator cars." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Miss Pollorm, First-year, enjoys a visit from 
her sister this week. 

Marie Blachly, First-year in 1891-2, is teaching 
at Charity, Clay County. 

W. K. Blachly, student of last year, visited 
friends at the College this week. 

W. W. Ingels, student in 18S9-90, now on the 
home farm at Good Intent, was a caller Tuesday. 

Lucy Ellis, Third-year in 1890-1, teaches the 
home school at Havensville, but expects to return 
to College next year. 

Marie Senn, '90, is called to teach in the Enter- 
prise schools, but declines, that she may complete 
her post-graduate studies. 

Dr. S. W. Williston, '72, Professor of Geology 
and Paleontology at the University, with his wife, 
attended the social last evening. 

Mrs. Alice Peckham-Cordry, '82, has offered 
to the Ladies' Columbian Club of Riley County 
two oil paintings of scenes in this County. 

H. V. Rudy, '90, writes from Fresno, Calif., 
that the growing of raisins and fruit still occup ies 
his attention, and that prices are higher than usual. 

W. H. Edelblute, '92, writes from Olympia, 
Wash. (Box 183), where he is instructor in one of 
the public schools a few miles out of the city. 

A. Screechfield, Second-year in 1891-2, writes 
from Minneapolis, Kan., of work in a country 
school, but is spending spare moments in study. 

Minnie Reed, '86, presented a paper on "Con- 
densed Vegetation in Western Kansas" at the 
recent meeting of the Kansas Academy of Science 
at Atchison. 

D. G. Fairchild. '88, returns to Washington 
this week, after his summer's work at the State 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. He repoits a successful 
season in treatment of nursery stock for blights 
and other plant diseases. 

H. Darnell and J. L. McDowell, '92 ; Lillian 
St. John, D. C. McDowell, G. V. Johnson, and 
P. C. Milner, '91 ; John Davis, '90; A. B. Kim- 
hall, 'So; and W. E. Whaley, '86, participated 
in the social Friday evening. 

W. E. Thackrey, Second-year in 1888-9, teach- 
er in the Indian School at Sac and Fox Agency, I. 



T., is taking a few weeks' rest in the effort to rid 
his system of malaria. He will spend his en- 
forced vacation at home in Manhattan. 

W. W. Hutto, '91, writes from Oklahoma Ag- 
ricultural College at Stillwater: "The city fur- 
nished us a church in which to hold school, and 
on October 5th we quietly opened with seventy 
applicants. The total enrollment to date is nine- 
ty-four. We are somewhat crowded,: scarce of 
appliances, and sadly in need of our library. 
However, the school may be said to be in a flour- 
ishing condition and the outlook bright. The 
bonds have been sold a* eighty-five cents, and the 
Board of Regents are now here making arrange- 
ments for erecting a building. All students of 
both sexes are compelled to take drill. I found it 
hard work to handle and organize ninety raw re- 
cruits." 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 
Scientific Club.— President, S. C. Mason; Vict- President, J. 
T. Wiilard; Secretary, Lottie.). Short; Treasurer. F. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the fourth Friday cvcninir of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, .1. E. Thackrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mmide Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harnor; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, w II . Phipps; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Unt- 
ie, Matte Tootliaker; Marshal, Ellen Hulsteud; Newsmm tor 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second hall term, 
Elva Palmer; Hoard of Directors. C. H Thompson. .1. E. Thack- 
rey, w. o. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore ('. M. Morgan. 
Onle Hulett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:80 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both Indies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President. A Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea: Hi cording Secretary, V. w. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donavcn; Treasurer. .John Patten; Critic, M. 
P. Hulett; Marshal, E. H. Freeman Hoard of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, II. A. Kimball, M. W. McOea, T. W. Morse. H. P. 8. 
Hoyer. Meets Saturday night at 7:80 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President, E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; 'Recording Secretary, \V. Joss: Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I. Jones; Marshal. K. .1 Harnett: Critic, W. E. Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Hutchtnars. J. D Riddell. D S. La 
Schelle, J A. Scheel, T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:110 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump: Hecordimr Secretary, i orenn Holder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treasurer. E len 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Clitic, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2;:)0 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies 

only. _ 

Septemb r 30th. 
The Scientific Club was called to order by Vice President 
Willard. Tne Secretary being absent, the reading of the min- 
utes was postponed. On motion of Dr. Mayo the election of 
olllcers was postponed Torone month. Prof. Wiilard gave a re- 
port on a variety of quart/ate. Prof. Lantz reported of finding 
a nest of four eggs of the barn owl, a rare o?ouren-je in this 
State. Fome discussion was had on meteors introduced by Mr. 
J E. Taylor. "The Kaw Tnd ans" was the subject of a paper by 
Dr. Mayo. Some relic? were exhibited taken from pits near 
Manhattan. Mr. Carleton gave a paper on "Some Western Plants 
for Ornamental Purposes." Specimens were shown from south- 
western Kansas and States adjacent. Adj •iiirnm mt. 

E. R.NICHOLS. 
Sec. Pro tempore. 
October loth. 
Promptly at 7:M0 Pres. Dickens called the Webster Society to 
order. After roll-call, prayer, and read. ng of minutes, Messrs. 
Coman and Dick were initiated. That a well equipped gymna- 
sium is the most necessary addition to the College equipment, 
was argued affirmatively by Mr. Hayes, who spoke of the bene- 
fits to be had from a systematic course of gymnastic exercises, 
and the present incomplete condition of our gymnasium. Mr. 
Jolly argued that there might be several other improvements 
made that were more essential to the success of the College. 
Mr. Penrson talked oi the many manly accomplishments to be 
had from a course in gymnastics, while Mr. Eggleston urged 
that the tendeucy would be toward physical excellence rather 
than mental strength. The Society decided the question in 
favor of the affirmative speakers. Mr Kistler told us some 
truths in a deciamition, 'What a woman cm di " In an e9say 
by Mr. Seerest. we heard some practical ideas on farm education. 
The discussions by Messrs. Ginter and Freeman were interest- 
ing. The Society music was furnished by the MoCrea Band. 
J. M. Williams read No. 4 Vol. XIV, of the Webster Reporter. 

Adjnuri ment. E A. D. 

October lftih. 
At the usual hour, the Alpha Beta- came to order with Presi- 
dent Thackrey in the chair. C. H. Thorapsoa led the S >cioty in 
devotion, after which W. O. Lyon and Miss Kimball were ap- 
pointed to act as Recordinu and Corresponding Secretaries, re- 
spectively, until Ivy Harnerand W. H. Phipps could be initiated. 
After roll-call, Mr. Timbers delivered a deolamitlori, whioh was 
Tollowed by (J. L Christensen in acarefully prepared essay on- 
'Herodotus." "Resolved, That the Fourth ol July should beabol" 
ishedas a national holiday," was affirmed by C. H. Thompson 
aim Miss Thackrey, and denied by Miss Toothakor and Mr. Har- 
liiitf. As sufficient reasons for its abolition the u'fir.n itive said, 
its original objects are forgotten; the exercises are degrad 
lng; it has become a school of intemp -ranee; ir has fallen into 
the bands Of partisan politicians; while the negative insisted that 
it should be perpetuated because ir is a school in which 
many learn all they ever know of freedom, of liberty, and what 
they cost; the American people are worked to de till, and need 
even more lio Idays; nations are w>. at their holida\ s have made 
them; this day is a terror to tyrants; if it is not what it should 
be, build it up; our national character will die out with our 
national holidays. The Jndges deoided In favor of the affirma- 
tive. Miss ivy Harner read number lour, volume eighteen, 
of the Gleaner. The violin solo by J. C. Christensen, Mr. 
Mercer in the organ, w.is a pleasant feature of the session. 
Under thesubjeot of Inform n speak! nj Mr. Mercer told about 
our gymnasium that is to be. Miss Parker spoke of the value 
of a better knowledge of Robert's Rules of Order, and Mr. 
Norton gave some Rood reasons wh> we should not dispense 
with our Informal speaking. The names of Miss Wuters an 1 
Mr. Lougnecker were added to the membership roll. W. H. P. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

BY PBOF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Washburn College at Topeka has four colored 
students. 

Several Hodgeman County districts are adver- 
tising for teachers. 

The State Normal school at Emporia has a 
band of twelve members. 

The Atchison County High School at Effingham 
has an enrollment of 129'. 

The school enrollment of Emporia shows an in- 
crease of 716 over last year. 

The State Deaf and Dumb Institution at Olathe 
has over 200 pupils in attendance. 

There were seven new school-buildings erected 
in McPherson County during the present year. 

A Galena young lady boards at home and 
teaches school eight miles in the country. She is 
a bicyclist. 

The total amount of teachers' salaries paid by 
McPherson County during the past school year 
was $42,250. 

The State University has 625 students. The 
University Journal classifies them as 114 "frats" 
and 511 "barbs." 

The Parsons schools are so overcrowded that a 
new school building will have to be built to ac- 
commodate the increasing classes. 

The Atchison School Board has honored ex- 
Senator Ingalls and the late Governor John A. 
Martin by naming two school buildings after them. 

President David S. Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, has promised to visit the Kan- 
sas State University on the 28th of the present 
month. 

If every teacher in the State has done his duty 
on October 21st the ten thousand dollars required 
to make the educational exhibit at the World's 
Fair a success will have been raised. 

Secy. G.C. Brackett of the State Horticultural 
Society intends to have the manuscript for the bi- 
ennial report ready by November 10th, and the 
volume printed betore Christmas. 

Sotoro Namae, a Japanese student from Sen 
Dai, Japan, enrolled as a student in Baker Uni- 
versity at Baldwin. Kingoro Obata entered last 
year, and the two are now class-mates and room- 
mates. 

Miss Barry, for the past two years teacher of 
Latin and Greek in the Leavenworth High School, 
has resigned, and the Board of Education has 
employed Miss Scott, Principal of the High School 
of Huron, S. D. 

The Baker University Index says that President 
Taylor, of the State Normal, was quarantined in 
Europe on account of the cholera ; the President 
says it isivt so. He says he never yet traveled 
outside of American soil. 

Here is an example of hyperbolic advertising. 
It is from the official publication of a private nor- 
mal school, and reads: "Remember our tuition of 
$10 for ten weeks admits the students to any or 
all the foregoing classes. Nothing costs extra here 
except music, art, actual business, shorthand, 
typewriting, military tactics, taxidermy, special 
elocution, and special penmanship." 

The papers of the State are again aglow over 
the color question. About three weeks ago W. 
H. Simms, a well educated colored man of Okla- 
homa, was admitted to the Kansas Medical Col- 
lege at Topeka. This caused considerable troub- 
le, and finally several members of the faculty 
threatened to resign. Simms was asked to leave 
the school, but declined positively to do so, and 
declared that he would take the matter into the 
courts if denied all the privileges of the school. 
The matter is not settled, as yet, and a law suit 
is unavoidable. 

The victorious Kansas State University foot- 
ball team returned to Lawrence from Denver last 
evening and was met at the depot by six hundred 
wildly enthusiastic students who made the air re- 
sound with the University yell of "Rock Chalk, 
Jay Hawk, K. S. U." A triumphal procession 
was formed, with Chancellor Snow and Prof. 
Marvin, President of the Athletic Association, in 
a carriage at the head of the line, followed by the 



Haskell Institute band. Then came the foot-ball 
team in a crimson-bedecked wagon drawn by the 
students, who were all the time shouting until it 
seemed that their throats would split, while tin 
horns added to the din. The victors were given 
a banquet after reaching the city, and after the 
banquet an immense bonfire was lighted and en- 
thusiastic speeches were made. — Kansas City 
Star. 



BULLS FOR SALE. 
The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Holsteiu-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individual merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the Spring. Professor Georgeson will answer 
all inquiries concerning them. 



ROAD DRAINAGE. 

The one thing necessary to a good road— earth, 

gravel, macadam, or paved— is thorough drainage 

of the foundation. Money has been misapplied 

in road- making because of neglect of thorough 

drainage, even when the money has been used to 

build roads of a material that should have given 

them a permanent character. On the Western 

praries, where the natural drainage is poor, un- 

drained gravel roads have suddenly become 

mud roads when put to the severe test of a long 

rainy spell in winter and early spring. Not the 

least unfortunate result of this has been a prejudice 

against gravel roads in particular, and a scarcely 

less pronounced distrust of permanent roads in 

general. Lack of drainage was the real cause of 

the failure. 

Whether the road is to be of earth, gravel, or 
macadam, the earth road should be graded, crown- 
ing it twelve to fourteen feet wide, and twelve to 
eighteen inches higher in the middle than at the 
edges. Along each edge should be cut a shallow 
ditch. This is a correct general statement, which, 
of course, should be modified to suit peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Thus, in a very hilly country, especial- 
ly if the soil washes easily, the ditches should not 
be cut at the sides, as they are not necessary, and 
will become serious gullies. In a hilly country it is 
not necessary to crown the road-bed so high, but 
the crowning must always be sufficient to insure 
ready surface drainage. Twelve to fourteen feet in 
width is sufficient; making the road wider has 
been found a needless expense. 

With those soils and subsoils specially well adapt- 
ed to drainage, crowning the roadbed and cutting 
the ditches at the sides will secure the necessary 
drainage; but where the soil and subsoil are not 
favorable to drainage, additional measures must 
be taken. In the country in which I reside, a 
gravel road has been made for twenty miles, near 
the Mississippi river bluffs. This road is on a soil 
and a subsoil decidedly gravelly, giving splendid 
drainage. This gravel road is now eighteen years 
old, and has proved satisfactory. The only means 
taken to secure drainage was to crown the roadbed 
a little in low places. To make a gravel road in 
this way over the greater part of the same country 
would be a waste of money, for in most places 
the soil is a black prairie loam, and the subsoil is 
a tenacious clay. 

It has been found quite satisfactory in most lo- 
calities having a black surface soil and subsoil, to 
lay a drain of tile along each side, near the edge 
of the roadbed. This has been found a better loca- 
tion then near the middle of the roadway. The of- 
fice of the tile is to carry off water brought up 
from below rather than " water sinking in from 
above. In some localities it is necessary to use 
three drains — one line of tile beneath the center of 
the roadway, and one under each ditch at the side. 
It seems unnatural to put the tile under the side 
ditches, but this location has been proved best. 

When the roadbed is to be graveled or macada- 
mized, the crowning earth foundation should be 
nicely smoothed and then rolled until quite solid. 
It is well, in this case, to put the clay subsoil from 
the ditches onto the surface. When rolled, it 
makes a hard, smooth surface, almost impervious 
to water, and over which will flow, off to the ditch- 
es at the sides, the rain water that may sink through 
the gravel or macadam, when the surface is to 
be of earth only, the clay subsoil should be kept 
underneath, and the natural soil be placed on top. 
The surface soil will usually afford much better 
drainage than the subsoils, and make a better road 
surface.— John M. Stan/, in American Agri- 
culturist. 



Is your barn paying a proper interest on the 
money that it cost, or have you ever thought of it 
in this way? Well, it should do so, and will, it 
you use it to protect all crops from the weather, 
to shelter the cattle from the cold, and to keep the 
manure from wasting till it can be applied to the 
land. 



Given two farmers with equal mental and phy- 
sical attainments, and eac'h with a capital propor- 
tioned to the number ot acres which he cultivates, 
and the man with the small farm gets more com- 
fort and satisfaction from his work, and quite as 
much net profit as the one with the larger farm. 



ndNHdTT/IN dDVERTISEflENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



^OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
' Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Sup plies of all kinds, .gold pens, etc. '75. 

BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
t-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



VARNEY'S 
lege Text- Books and Supplies 

good as new. 



DRY GOODS. 



-rn A. vv-HARTONS i. the , most ^PSn^Jft^Googj Store ta 
JIj, Munhatt 
popular prices 



."Munhattan^fhe greaTe'st stock," the very latest style, the most 
Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people .o call and examine their lanre 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



T Q.A.SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
J , Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 

RE LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. 75. 

EK SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewe ry done promptW 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poynlz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
. Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



Al WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
.and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. ^^^ 



• at the 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
ill cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men given 
for $< 00 in tickets. Wehster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi - 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 muckets^ ^ gv1IT H. 



LIVERY. 



A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
writes: "I have a wife and nine children out on the 
farm, but have been deluded into going into busi- 
ness in the city. lam going to get back on the 
farm as soon as I can, away from the noise and 
bustle of the city, where good, refreshing sleep, 
pure air, good spring water, and good, fresh pro- 
ducts of the land can be obtained. I believe in 
making prominent the bright side of farm life." 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



S^HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



^ BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
O ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. _^_^^^_^^^^^_^^_^^^__ — _^_ 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 



EB PURCELL. orner of Povntz Avenue and Second Street, has ■ 
. the largest stock in Manhattan, of ever} thing wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goods, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothinjg, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the c-.ty and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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Secretary of the Board ft Regents, at Manhattan. 
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THE -INDUSTRIAL LIFE OF THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 

BY PROF. FRANCIS H. WHITE. 

IN order to get a starting point for tracing the 
development of English industrial life, it is 
not necessary to commence with Celtic Britain be 
fore the advent of the Romans, nor even with the 
period of Roman occupation, though it lasted near- 
ly four hundred years and brought about a consid- 
erable civilization. The Anglo-Saxon conquest, 
vvhich followed the withdrawal of the Roman troops 
from Britain, was so thoroughly done that the 
people, language, institutions, religion, of England 
were completely changed. A new civilization 
commences in the fifth century, and it is the indus- 
trial features of this we are to trace. 

From several authorities — especially Green's 
"MakingofEngland"andKemble's"The Saxons 
in England" — we condense the following facts 
which will be used as the basis of a few observa- 
tions. Although the invaders belonged to three 
different Teutonic tribes— the Angles, the Saxons, 
and the Jutes— they resembled each other so close- 
ly in every way that this general description is ap- 
plicable to all. 

Anglo-Saxon society was divided into two class- 
es—the free and the unfree. The first had a share 
in the common land and the corporate life of the 
community, and comprised two orders of men, the 
earl, or noble, and the ceorl, or common freeman. 
Two orders were also found among the unfree, 
the laet and the slave. The former had no share 
in the common possessions and no voice in the as- 
semblies that met to consult for the common good. 
He rented his land from a freeman who then be- 
came his lord and had the right to demand from 
him certain services in peace and aid in war. 
The slaves seemed to have no rights their mas- 
ters were bound to respect. No court of justice 
gave to them protection, and if they fled the pun- 
ishment might be flogging to death, or, for a 
woman, burning. The master's lash enforced 

obedience. 

The farm houses were not widely separated, 
but clustered together into villages around which 
were defensive mounds and ditches. Just outside 
of the mounds lay the individual holdings of land, 
and beyond was the common woodland and pas- 
ture. 

The chief occupations of the Anglo-Saxons 
were farming, fishing, and fighting, and in each of 
these, especially the last, they were undoubtedly 
successful. Some metal working was done, and 
the armor-smith was held in high esteem. Judging 
from their ornaments, the decorations that appear 
on helmets and shields, the curiously twisted glass 
goblets, and some of their articles of dress, we 
conclude they had skill and taste, though we are 
forced to wonder why more progress had not been 
made in pottery. We look in vain for anything on 
which a prediction might have been based as to 
England's manufacturing future. 

Turning now to their farm life, we notice the 
woman doe» nearly all the inner work and consider- 
able of the outer. Her duties comprise milking, 
shearing, cheese-making, flax-beating, wool-comb- 
ing, weaving, and general housework. The man 
of the house or his serfs and slaves, if he is rich 
enough to have any, are at no loss for employ- 
ment. Owing to the distance of the house from 
the land he is cultivating or using for pasture, the 
work is made doubly difficult and laborious. 
Then, too, he must aid in repairing the mound and 
ditch, in erecting fences' when the new allotments 
are made, and always hold himself in readiness to 
march out for defense or attack. 

The free spirit of the Teuton displayed itself 



in many ways in their early history, but in none 
more strikingly than in hatred of the city and love 
for the country. Tacitus, writing of them in the 
second century, says: "It is well enough known 
that none of the German populations dwell in the 
cities; say, that they will not suffer continuous 
building, and house joined to house. They live 
apart, each by himself, as the woodside, the 
plain, or the fresh spring attracted him." But 
while this intense love of freedom acted sirongly 
as a repulsive force to drive them away from 
their fellows, stronger attractive forces — the social 
instinct and the obvious advantages that spring 
from association, drew them irresistibly together. 
This process may have been as follows : A free- 
dom-loving pioneer pushes out into the waste ac- 
companied only by his family, and begins to clear 
land and build the necessary shelters, exulting no 
doubt that he is "monarch ot all he surveys." 
But just in proportion as his life becomes more 
comfortable he begins to long for the companion- 
ship of other men ; others, too, hearing of his 
prosperity, desire to shar/j in it; and this they 
will strive to do either by force or bargain. If 
the first is attempted, he may find it necessary to 
grant a portion of his domain to certain ones who 
will agree to aid him in defending their common 
possessions. 

Priority of occupation and superiority of for- 
tune are sufficient to account for his descendants 
being regarded as of a different order of men — as 
nobles. But the forces are not yet spent. After 
the community is made up, others, not caring or 
daring to push out into the waste by themselves, 
desire to be admitted to the benefits of this village. 
The members, unwilling to share their common 
possessions or dispose permanently of their indi- 
vidual holdings, refuse them, and thus they are 
compelled to rent their land from the freemen and 
give services and assistance in exchange. Should 
famine or special misfortune come to laet or free- 
man, or should he commit crime and be unable 
to pay his fine, slavery was almost sure to result. 
No doubt this is the way in which many of the 
Teutonic communities of the continent arose, but 
England was conquered by war bands, and it is 
probable that villages were organized as soon as 
the land came into their possession. The advan- 
tages arising from living in a community, even 
though this necessitated being some distance from 
the farm land, were early recognized by the Ger- 
manic peoples. The custom still prevails in 
Europe; in this country, though there is an evi- 
dent drift of the population toward the cities, it is 
but recently that any great efforts have been made 
to establish farm villages. 

The fact that the villages possessed so much 
common land is apt to give one the impression 
that their life was essentially communistic. A 
closer examination, however, will show that it 
was not very much more so than our American 
towns and cities of today. Every city of im- 
portance, and probably every village, owns a 
great deal of property, which, oi course, belongs 
to the people. If, for instance, one should add 
together all the property of the city of New York 
in parks, buildings, docks, and other things, and 
to this its share of the State and national property, 
a surprisingly large sum would result. There 
might be added, also, the semi-public property 
of charitable societies and church organizations, 
for they serve public purposes. 

In the early time of which we write, private 
property in land was in the transition stage ; ex- 
perience had not yet convinced the race that the 
best use is made of land when permanent posses- 
sion is given to individuals, the community or na- 
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tion reserving only enough for purely public pur- 
poses. Against this last view a reaction has now 
set in. and on practical and theoretical grounds it 
is attacked. Into this discussion, however, our 
space and subject do not permit us to enter. 



A PLEA FOR SENSE ON THE ROAD QUESTION. 

BY PROF. J. T. WIUiAHl). 

THE subject of roads is receiving much atten- 
tion in the papers at present. There is one 
peculiarity about the articles, however: they seem 
to be written almost entirely by people who own 
bicycles, or by those who ride out for pleasure oc- 
casionally. The farmers who are represented as 
so grievously injured by the present bad roads do 
not seem to say much about it. Even when they 
learn that a good solid road can be made of 
crushed stone for a dollar and a quarter per square 
meter, they don't seem to realize that that is only 
four thousand dollars or so a mile for a road six 
and one-half feet wide. 

The road question is undoubtedly an important 
one, but it must be decided by sense rather than 
sentiment. Before the people can be induced to 
expend four thousand dollars per square mile, cov- 
ering the State with a gridiron of stone roads, they 
must be assured that it will pay not only in the 
pleasure of somebody else, but in dollars and 
■cents to the man who pays the taxes. 

It will not do to say that it is only necessary to 
have the principal roads so built in order to reap 
the major part of the benefit. By the self-consti- 
tuted apostles of good roads themselves, "the size 
•of the load that a farmer can haul to town is lim- 
ited by the worst places in the road;" hence rock 
roads would have to be built along all section lines 
or the short stretch of good road would be of 
little use in enabling larger loads to be taken. 

We are referred to ancient Romans and the mod- 
ern nations of Europe for examples of what our 
roads should be. On this point two things, at least, 
may be said. The old and celebrated roads be- 
tween principal points were built before the days 
of railroads. Our country ha-> developed in a 
modern era ; and our unrivaled system of railways 
are our great roads. Undoubtedly if Europe were 
to start anew in road-making, far less stone would 
be broken, but as the roads are already made they 
are kept in repair at comparatively small expense. 
The second point is that in the old countries held 
up as models for us there is a far greater concen- 
tration of wealth and population than here, other 
and more pressing improvements have been made, 
and labor can be afforded for highways. 

Undoubtedly good roads are an advantage, but 
the money value of them is apt to be over-rated 
by bicyclists who never have farmed. The prin- 
ciples of the most successful agriculture demand 
that as little as possible should be removed per- 
manently from the land. To this end all thoughtful 
farmers endeavor to consume on the farm as nearly 
as possible all of the crop of hay, fodder, and grain, 
and market only the condensed products, cattle, 
hogs, butter, cheese, etc. We see estimates of how 
much larger loads of corn can be handled on stone 
roads than on common ones, when the best farm- 
ers never haul a load of corn off the place. The 
grains used for human food are exceptional. 
They must of course be hauled to a railroad sta- 
tion, but comparatively few instances occur in this 
State when the wheat-growing portions cannot 
market the crop because of bad roads. 

The writer does not maintain that our system of 
road-making cannot or ought not to be improved. 
He only wishes to enter a protest against the flood 
of talk which is not pertinent because the writers 
are ignorant of the practical questions of market- 
ing farm products. A farmer might be kept from 
going to town with eggs to sell or to buy gro- 
ceries for several days or weeks at a time and 
still be somewhat loath to put a four-thousand- 



dollar road along two sides of his three-thousand- 
dollar farm. 

Poll taxes and other road taxes should be collect- 
ed in cash. Road districts should be as large as 
one man with a force of men and teams can take 
charge of, giving his whole time to it. This man 
should be a practical engineer who will know the 
best means for producing the best road that the 
people of the district can afford. The people can 
easily make their wishes known through their 
County Commissioners, and these wishes will un- 
doubtedly be controlled by the answer to the 
question, "Will it pay?" 



MOULDS IN THE KITCHEN. 

BY GRACE M. CLARK '92. 

MOULDS, looked at from a housekeeper's 
point of view, are decidedly nasty. But 
keep the mouldy bread or potato or fruit warm 
and moist for a few days, till you get a vigorous 
growth of the nasty stuff, then put it under the 
microscope, and see the most beautiful garden 
imaginable. The gray, white, black, green, or 
pink wooly mass shows itself to be made up of 
delicate threadlike stems, most of them tangled 
like roots at the base, some of them erect and 
bearing fruit, singly or in clusters or balls. The 
root-like stems are called the mycelium. They 
serve only as supports for the rest of the plant, 
and do not collect food for it, as the roots of 
flower-bearing plants do. The erect stems are 
called hyphse, and the fruit is spores. These 
spores, when ripe, make the dusty part of mould. 

The gray or black and white mould so common- 
ly seen on old bread is some kind of Mucor. Its 
spores, which are usually black, are borne in little 
round sacs, called asci. The asci burst when the 
spores are ripe, scattering them in all directions. 

The green mould of cheese, which is some- 
times cultivated to improve the flavor and digesti- 
bility of that article of food, is Penicillium glau- 
cum. Its hyphas and mycelium are white. Its 
hyphae divide into several branches, something 
like broom corn, and the spores are borne in 
chains at the ends of these branches. Hence the 
name, Penicillium, which means brushlike. P. 
Glaucum is also sometimes found in canned 
fruit, and it will grow on almost anything. 

The mould commonly seen on canned fruit, 
however, is an Asperigillus, or Eurotium. 
The spores of the most common species of this 
mould are bluish green, but other species have 
olive green, white, or coal black spores. The 
spores are borne in chains, but the chains radiate 
from a center, and all are of the same length, .so 
as to make a ball. 

A delicate rose-colored mould, rather rarely 
seen on decaying matter is known by a variety of 
names, generally by Tricothecium roseum. Its 
hyphaj are not erect, like the others, out creeping. 
Its spores are flat, spatulate, with transverse par- 
titions, and are borne singly. 

Besides the spores described, which are pro- 
duced by the million, as long as the mould is 
growing vigorously, and which germinate, under 
favorable conditions, as soon as mature, other 
spores are produced when the mould has, almost 
done growing. These are called resting spores, 
because they do not germinate immediately, but 
rest awhile. They are much larger and not near- 
ly so numerous as the others. 

The resting spores of Asperigillus are bright 
yellow, and make, with the old mycelium, the 

orange and yellow coating on fruit that has been 
a long time mouldy. These spores are very 
pretty, having their coats marked off so that they 
look like a cellular structure. • 

When moulds grow naturally, that is, on the 
surface of matter, where they can get plenty of 
oxygen, they act much, like flowering plants. 
They take up what food they want from the 
material they grow upon, and that, if the material 
is a cooked potato, seems t6 be all of it except the 



skin. They require the same food elements that 
larger plants do, except iron, which they have no 
use for, having no chlorophyll. But because 
they have no chlorophyll, they cannot take their 
food from inorganic matter, but mnst live as par- 
sites or saprophytes. 

Some moulds, among them various kinds of 
Mucor and Penicillium, can be made to grow in 
a liquid if they can get oxygen from it. If there 
is not enough free oxygen for them, they can take 
it from oxygen compounds, and when • they do 
this they act as ferments, like yeast, though in a 
less degree. This fact, and the fact that moulds 
were often found growing together with yeast, or 
appearing in a liquid after yeast had grown there, 
led many old botanists to think that yeast and 
mould both grew from the same spores, or that 
one could d velop into the other. Pasteur, who 
studied fermentation for twenty-two years, proved 
by careful experiments with pure growths that each 
fungus reproduced its own kind and no other. 

Pasteur said once that he believed moulds would 
some day be utilized in the manufacture of am- 
monia from waste organic matter. One can't 
help wondering whether, if they were once made 
useful, they would cease to' grow where they were 
not wanted. Beecher said- one could get rid of 
Canada thistles by making them useful. 

Mould spores are produced in such quantities, 
are so easily carried about by breezes, and will 
live in such a variety of conditions, that they ap- 
pear in all sorts of unexpected; places, and it isn't 
much wonder that they made people believe in 
spontaneous generation for so many years. 



FRIENDS. 

BY MARY LYMAtf. '94. 

F'RIEND is a S ixon word. It comes from 
the participle "freond," meaning to free, to 
love, to be ready, cheerful, joyous; and allied 
perhaps to "frolic." We find the meaning ex- 
pressed very nicely in the Bible verse, "A friend 
loveth at all times." 

Can you count your friends? It so, why is it? 
Can't you tell ? If not, let us investigate. Look 
at yourself. Are your actions toward those 
around you the outward 1 , expression of a loving 
soul within? Are your words spoken cheerfully 
and kindly? Are you seeking to help your asso- 
ciates into higher planes of truth and honesty 
by your own thoughtfulness? If you conscientious- 
ly answer in the affirmative, worthy are you of 
many friends of the highest type. True friends 
are those who seek each other's good, giving help 
in the most and best possible ways. Perhaps one 
of your friends has some fault that mars his at- 
tractiveness. If spoken to about it, not sharply, but 
kindly, he would give, perhaps, in place of the 
haughty looks and stinging words, pleasant smiles 
and kind answers. 

The first law of friendship is sincerity. It is an 
attachment to a person as the result of intimate 
acquaintance. This may be caused by one person 
being "favorably impressed" by some good 
quality or special faculty in the mind of the ac- 
quaintance. True friendship is a noble 
and virtuous attachment, springing from a pure 
source. Its principal feature is fidelity, which is 
so much needed in bringing "grandeur of char- 
acter and glorious results." False friendship may 
exist between su-h parsons as robbers and 
murderers; but in almost every case itprovestobe 
only temporary, caused by joint interest, and may 
change in a moment to enmity. 

"Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends." We may not bere- 
quired to make such a sacrifice, but there are many 
little things that are very, tedious ; in these are our 
true selves tested. 

Wno can we take as our model friend-*? Oh, 
how impossible it would be for an unskilled artist 
to paint a beautiful picture, or an awkward, un- 
handy carpenter to make an ideal cottage ; equally 
so far is to attempt to live a life without some 
conception of an ideal friend, whoever it may be. 
By this I don't wish to intimatethatyou are to be 
dependent upon those around you, thus making 
them responsible for your actions, but be enter- 
prising, be original, be a model in yourself, 
having, I hope, as your typical example your Di 
vine Friend, for in him was found no spot or 
blemish. 
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CALENDAR. 

1892 93. 
Fall Term —September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

■803-94. 
Fall Term— September 14th to December Mnd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Iron supports for greenhouse benches are being 
made in the shops. 

Some of the wheat sown about two months ago 
is just appearing above ground. 

The liberal use of macadam improves the barn- 
yard of the Horticultural Department. 

The Farm Department has sold six head of Po- 
land China pigs to Mr. Vail, of Manhattan. 

The foundation walls are in place for three new 
propagating pits, 12x85 feet in dimensions. 

Bulletin No. 34, "Experiments in Feeding 
Steers," is in type, and will make at least fifty 
pages. 

The cadets, having completed the close order 
drills, are engaged with the extended order drills 
and dress parade. 

The whole body of students find their places 
daily without friction in eighty different classes, 
under twenty-seven different officers. 

Many of the photographs of College buildings 
and grounds made by Mr. Hoop during the past 
two months are finished and samples are now on 
exhibition. 

The wearers of artificial sunflowers are recog- 
nized as Fourth-years, the class having adopted 
the brown and yellow of Helianthus as their 
colors. 

Mrs. House is slowly gaining health after a 
serious surgical operation, under the care of Dr. 
Lyman. Dr. M. B. Ward of Topeka, was the 
surgeon. 

Messrs. Albert and George Conway, of Phila- 
delphia, visited the College on Tuesday during 
class hours with their relatives, Capt. and Mrs. 
Bolton and daughter. 

Persons desiring a copy of the "College Sym- 
posium" can secure one of the few remaining 
copies by addressing H. W. Avery, Wakefield, 
Kansas." Price, $1.25, postage paid. 

Examinations yesterday tested the ability and 
the nervous energy of all classes. Some few are 
finding that, in studies, half a loaf is scarcely 
better than no bread. One must have seventy 
percent to "pass." 

The Horticultural Department has just finished 
digging the second crop of potatoes, planted July 
30th, with seed dug from the 18th to the 30th of 
the same month, the seed of this crop having been 
planted April 7th. The second planting produced 
fairly well, and in quality the tubers are far 
superior to those of the first planting, being quite 
smooth, of good size, and free from rot. 

Thirty of die delegates to the District Conven- 
tion of the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
held in Manhattan Wednesday and Thursday, 
visited the College Wednesday afternoon in the 
company of Mr. McCord, Dr. Crise, and others. 
The gentlemen spent an hour in a brief inspection 
of the buildings, and regretted that the time at 
their disposal was all too short to do them justice. 

Prof. Willard, of this College, and Prof. Willis- 
ton, of the State University, are joint owners in a 
meteorite which is supposed to have fallen about 
twelve years ago in Phillips county, two miles 
from the Nebraska line. The specimen is on ex- 
hibition in the Chemical Laboratory. It weighs 
1250 pounds, and while its exact composition has 
not yet been determined, it is considered a valu- 
able "find." 

The second division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peared in chapel yesterday afternoon in the fol- 
lowing programme of declamations : "The Drama 
of Life," E. A. Donaven ; "Intelligence Necessary 
to National Security," Elsie E. Crump; "The 
Mercantile and Martial Spirit in History,'' J. W. 



Evans; "Advantages and Disadvantages of Sci- 
ence," Alverta M. Cress ; "Correctors and Ob- 
jectors," Geo. Forsyth; "A Country School" 
Fannie J. Cress; "Our Debt to Noah Webster," 
E. L. Frowe; "Cruelty to Animals," W. Har- 
ling- 

The Scientific Club met last evening and elect- 
ed officers for the current year as follows : Presi- 
dent, Prof. J. T. Willard ; Vice President, Minnie 
Reed ; Secretary, Marie Senn ; Treasurer, C. H. 
Thompson. The proceedings will be published 
next week. 

In the effort to secure a photograph of the whole 
body of students on Wednesday a portion of the 
temporary staging erected for the purpose gave 
way. Fortunately no injuries more serious than 
bruises resulted. A staging abundantly strong 
has replaced the weak one, and the picture will 
be taken on Monday morning. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



P. vS. Creager, '92, came up from Topeka Sat- 
urday last on a brief visit. 

Myrtle Harrington, '91, is teaching in District 
No. 21, Geary county. 

F. C. Holcomb, First-year in 1889-90, is tele- 
graph operator at Scott City. 

N. S. Welton, student in 1882-4, writes from 
Emporia for grades earned while here. 

H. W. Avery, '92, made a short call at College 
on Saturday last. He is on the farm at Wakefield. 

Geo. E. Hopper, '85, finds his time fully 
occupied with his contracts. He has gained an 
enviable reputation as a builder. 

M. F. Hulett and G. L. Melton, Fourth-years, 
are delegates to the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, in session at Leavenworth. 

R. A. Clark, Second-year in 1891-2, sends the 
Entomological Department a large number of in- 
sect specimens from Sitka, Alaska. 

E. C.Thayer, '91, writes from Lawrence that 
he is much pleased with the facilities afforded at 
the University for the study of electrical engineer- 
ing. 

E. W. Curtis, Third-year in 1890-91, until re- 
cently manager of a creamery at Bixby, Minn., is 
elected instructor in dairying at the State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

W. H. Olin, '89, writes that the Osborne schools 
observed Columbian Day with fitting ceremonies. 
Mr. Olin is thinking of "working up" a Farmers' 
Institute at Osborne (his* winter. 

Bertha McNair, Second-year in 1889-90, is 
kept from her school in the Tabor Valley District 
by the serious illness of her mother. Grace 
Wells, student in 1889-90, is teaching as substi- 
tute. 

Mr. Geo. F. Thompson, Third-year in 1883-4, 
and Superintendent, oi Printing from 1884 to 1887, 
is at home on a month's vacation. He is well 
pleased with his work as proof-reader in the Gov- 
ernment Printing office at Washington. 

B. A. Knox, Second-year in 1889-90, enroute 
to the National Encampment G. A. R. at Wash- 
ington, lost his trunk and contents in a wreck, 
followed by fire, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The baggage of his father, mother, and aunt was 
also burned. 

J. L. McDowell, '92, left this week for the 
Blackfoot Reservation In Idaho, to teach black- 
smithing in the Indian school. He was accom- 
panied by W. L. Morse, '90, who will teach car- 
pentry in the same school. Their address will be 
Fort Hall Indian School, Blackfoot, Idaho. 

M. V. Hester, Third-year in 1891-2, is teach- 
ing the home school at Haviland, Kiowa county. 
His brother, O. T., First-year in 1888-9, is now 
in his second year at Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. The two raised 4,000 bushelsof wheat the 
past season on 200 acres of land, and have planted 
an unusually large acreage this fall. 

Lieut. J. G. Harbord, '86, of the Fifth Cavalry, 
spent a few days with College friends this week 
on his return from Chicago, where his troop 
acted as the Vice-President's body guard in the 
dedicatory exercises of the Columbian Exhibition. 
It is thought iu army circles that the Fifth Cavalry 
will soon be transferred from Fort Reno to Fort 
Riley, in which event Lieut. Harbord will prob- 
ably be often seen at his alma mater, for which 
he will always entertain a high regard. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editor*.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President. J. T. Willard; Vice-President. Min- 
nie Reed; Secret arv, Marie Senn; Treasurer. C. H Thompson. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society— President, J. E. Thkokrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Seoretary. Ivy Harner: Corre- 
sponding Secretary, W H. Phipps; Treasurer. C. C Smith; Crit- 
ic, Matle Tootljaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H Thompson. J.E. Tback> 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morgan, 
Onie Hulett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both' ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President, A. DickenB; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea; tit cording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven: Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal. E..H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Kimball, M. W. McCrea. T. W Morse, B. F. 8. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 1. Jones; Marshal. R. J Barnett: Critic, w. E. Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Hutchings, J. D. Hidden. D. S. La 
Scbelle, J A. Scbeel. T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice-Pres- 
ident. Elsie Crump: Recording Secretory, T orena Holder; 
Corresponding Secretary. Florence Corbett: Treasurer, Ellen 
Norton: Marslial, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura bay; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clook. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 

October 22nd. 
Pres. Abbott called the Hamilton Sooiety to order at 7:30,and 
roll-call showed that most of the members were present G. L. 
Melton led In devotion. Several persons were initiated. W. O. 
Peteison delivered a declamation entitled "Discovery ot Ameri. 
ca." J. D Riddell's essay was a description of a wolf-hunt in 
the early days. In proving his side of the question, "Is mortgag- 
ing more ot a detriment than a benefit to the farmers?" H. L* 
Pellet said that loans on the land, together with interest on mort- 
gage, often took more than the land could furnish. C. J. Poter- 
son explains different kinds of mortgages and cites cases 
where people have obtained farms by means of mortgaging: he 
also gave some statistics to prove his side of the question . 
C. A. Chandler said people often mortgage their farms whan 
they might get along without doirg so, and this is often the 
means of losing the farm C. F. Doan, in favor of the negative, 
said farmers could obtain money at a lower rate of interest on a 
mortgage than in any other way. Judges C. D. Adams, J. J\ 
Johnson, and C. Snyder decided in favor of the affirmative. 
B W. Conrad, music committee, secured the services of a 
quartette, who furnished the music for the evening. J. A. 
Rokes presented the Recorder. Mpssrs. G. V. Johnson, P. 8. 
Creager. and H. W. Avery, of the Class of "91. spone of the de 
vclopment of the Sooiety, and comparea its present condition 
w th that of former days. Adjournment I, J. 



October 22nd. 
At 7:30 the Webster Society was called to order with Pres. Dick- 
ens in chair. After roll-call Mr. Stewart led in prayer. Messrs. 
R. E. Grimes and H. Rhodes were elected members. E. R. Far- 
well was initiated Under debate, the advisability of Introduc- 
ing dancing into our College socials was discussed. Mr. McCrea 
spoke of the many accomplishments attendant upon dancing, 
and ih'.ught it would be beneficial to the College students. 
Mr. Hulett argued that the present social was a brill nut suc- 
cess, and illustrated his statement by referring to the occasion 
of last night. He therefore thought it needed no improvement- 
Mr. Creager spoke of the abuse commonly urged against danc. 
log as dying out, that all loolisb prejudice must eventually suc- 
cumb, and we would be taking a step in advance were we to in. 
troduce dancing into our soc.als. F J. Smith spoke of tbf evils 
common with dancing. The Society decided the question In 
favor of the affirmative. Society next li tened to an organ solo 
by Mr. Peck Mr. Forsjth then gave a reading, and Mr. Ginter 
delivered a very good declamation. J. W. Evans next read an 
essay, alter which the Society took ten minutes recess. Music, 
by the quartette, Messrs. Patten, Ames, Shoup, and Hulett. 
W. H. Steuart then led a discussion on capital punishment. C. 
F. Pfuetze 8 discussion on the opening ot the World's Fair on 
Sundays brought out several talks lrom other members. 
Ex-Webste rB Creag* r and Avery addressed the Society. After 
report ot Critic, the Society adjourned. E. A. D. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practicein theindus- 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ot the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity for increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage, 
livery where the student who works wins respect; and il is a matter of 
pride to earn oneS way as lar as possible. . • 

The labor of the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a partot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside of required hours ot labor— upon work for the pro- 
fit ot the College. Students are «o employed upon the larm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about tin buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rates varying with services rendered, lrom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far as practicable, the work ot the shops 
md offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll for the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chance* wall. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BV PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



Cooper Institute, at Sterling, intends to issue 
its quarterly Courier as a monthly alter this. 

Five graduates of the State Normal School are 
candidates for county superintendent this year. 

Butler University, Indiana, has conferred the 
degree of A. M. upon Professor Kelly of the 
State Normal School at Emporia. 

Mr. J. C. Davis, Republican Candidate for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was a 
visitor at the College on Thursday afternoon. 

The Rice County Tea criers' Association held a 
well attended meeting at Lyons, October 8th. 
Chancellor Snow, of the State University, deliv- 
ered an address on "Bacteria."' 

The State Normal School at Emporia has added 
voluntary military exercises to its course of in- 
struction. The battallion at present numbers 
about forty members. Professor Stevenson is the 
commander. 

Last month the Hiawatha schools showed an 
average attendance of 96 per cent, and only 144 
cases of tardiness, with an average attendance of 
620. One of the rooms did not have a single case 
of tardiness. 

Eighty-seven animals, representing the mam- 
miferous animals of the Rocky mountains and 
prairies, have been prepared by Professor Dyche, 
of the State University for exhibition in the State 
building at the Columbian World's Fair. 

The new "center rush" of Baker University is 
expected to redeem the honor of the institution 
upon the field of foot athletics. He is reported 
to weigh two hundred and fifteen pounds. If he 
repiesents the triumph of matter over mind, 
Baker is all right. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of last week 
occurred the quarter-centennial meeting of the Kan- 
sas Academy of Science, at Atchison. Over thirty- 
five papers were presented, and the meeting was 
well attended. An account of the lectures and 
papers bv members of this College were given 
last week. The following are some of the sub- 
jects presented and discussed : Prof. E. B. Knerr 
of Midland College, read an interesting paper on 
a varietv of Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia. Mr. B. B. Smyth of Topeka, present- 
ed some additions to the Kansas Flora. His new 
catalogue, just published, contains a list of 1794 
flowering plants. This is the most complete list 
published, and it is probable that but fe.v additions 
will be made. Among extremely interesting dis- 
cussions was that ot Dr. Williston on the "Food 
Habits of the Plesiosaurus," showing that the rep- 
tile carries in his stomach a number of pebbles, to 
aid in digestion. Officers e^cted for the ensuing 
year: President, E. H. S. Bailey, Lawrence; first 
vice president, J. T. Willard, Manhattan; second 
vice president, E. B. Knerr, Atchison ; secretary, 

A. M. Collett, Emporia: librarian, B. B. Smyth, 
Topeka ; curators of museum, A. H. Thompson, 

B. B. Smyth, Chas. S. Prosser. The Academy 
meets next year at Emporia. 



PRESERVING POSTS. 



The practice of the following method is said to 
greatly increase the durability of fence posts, hop 
poles, and grape posts: A pit is made of conven- 
ient size and depth, and poles or posts are set up- 
right in it. Lime is thrown in among the timber, 
and when this pit is filled water is poured on the 
lime, which is slacked, and of course generates 
heat, by which the water and air in the timber 
are forced cut, and as the timber cools afterwards 
the lime water is absorbed into the pores of the 
wood. The lime has the effect of decomposing 
the albumen of the wood, and thus prevents its 
decay, to which the rotting of the timber is chiefly 
due. — Vick's Monthly Magazine. 

This is the season to get everything in shape 
for winter. See that the tools are all under shelter, 
the loose shingles on the roofs all tacked down, the 
cracks in the cow shed all battened, the tired gates 
restored to their proper balance, the hay stacks 
well weighed down, the yards and corrals cleaned 
out, the feed racks fitted up for use, and all of the 
other thousand and one things which should be 
attended to before winter sets in. It will soon be 
corn husking time, and things left undone when 
corn husking begins seem to have a faculty of be- 
ing left undone all winter. — Topeka Capital. 



DON'TS FOR FARMERS. 

Mr. E. S. Teagarden of Boone, Iowa, con- 
tributes the following sensible "don'ts" to the 
Nebraska Farmer: Don't stop until all the 
ground has been plowed that can be — it will save 
time next spring when you will be "rushed" and 
will be compelled to economize time. And, be- 
sides the soil will be increasing in fertility, and 
especially so if oats or rye is sowed to protect the 
soil. 

Don't fail to select and gather a good lot of 
seed corn. Take great care to get the best ears : 
hang up by the husk in a dry, airy place, protect- 
ed from the sun and rains, entirely away from any 
influence by dampness or heat. If not perfectly 
dry when freezing comes, take it and put away 
where it will not freeze until dried out completely. 
Seed well kept will possess vigor and will shoot 
up a strong stalk and bring a good crop. 

Don't neglect saving seed potatoes when you 
dig the crop. Select the very best — those of the 
largest size, smooth and well formed. To make 
a finer selection, look out for hills that have but 
one stalk — these are sure to be larger and better 
for seed than those that have several stalks. 
This "stands to reason." Keep the seed in separ- 
ate boxes or barrels, separate from others, in a 
dry cellar kept well ventilated through the winter. 

Don't let the stock shelter behind the wire 
fence this coming winter; it is hard on the fence. 
Prepare a shelter for them and. they will bless you 
in more ways than one. If nothing better, sink 
posts into the ground, place poles on top, and 
cover with straw and slough hay ; pile straw 0:1 
west and north sides. Make a shelter somehow — 
anyhow, and don't make yourself far worse than 
a beast by neglecting it. 

Don't leave the farm implements out exposed 
to the weather; it will injure them far more than 
the entire season's use ; if nothing better, pile 
them up and cover with straw topping off with 
some rough hay, or even weeds. No doubt they 
are plenty. How nice it is to hitch the teams to 
the plows and harrows and other implements 
having them in good order for work. It pays to 
take care of the implements: they in turn will 
help to Jake care of you and yours. 

FARMERS' EDUCATION. 

Farmers are learning that a liberal education is 
as necessary to a farmer as it is to a lawyer. A 
good all round education enables him to do all 
things well and many things much better than 
does his neighbor, but the. fact that he has a gener- 
al education should not hinder him from acquiring 
a special one. If farming is the special education 
he receives, he should do his best to make his vo- 
cation an honorable and successful one. Every 
farmer should have a specialty to which he can 
turn for ple-isure and instruction when tired of 
the general work of the farm. If it be stock rais- 
ing, fruit growing, grain production, experiments 
with grasses, vegetables or flowers, the culture of 
bees or the raising of fowls, he should bear in 
mind that his efforts are not for his own self-grat- 
ification merely, but landmarks for the guidance 
of others. Experiments should be carefully con- 
sidered and all facts takan into consideration be- 
fore giving them to others. If satisfactory results 
are reached,' it is churlish to keep them to himself. 
A general education is a grand thing, but it is the 
specialist that is moving the entire scientific world 
today. — Orange Judd Farmer. 

A NEW EARLY GRAPE. 

A new variety of grape has been brought out in 
Ohio, and it is claimed to be the earliest black va- 
riety known, being ten days to two weeks earlier 
than Moore's Early. The following description 
is given of it: Bunch large, compact, and should- 
ered ; berry medium, covered with a heavy bloom, 
and perfectly healthy. Fully as hardy, or more 
so, than the Concord. A vigorous grower, very 
productive, and of good quality. Berry adheres 
firmly to stem. One of the best shippers. 

The originator is Mr. R. A. Hunt of Euclid, 
Ohio. The principal disseminator of it is the C. 
S. Curtice Co., of Portland, N. Y., ana it is also 
offered by Wm. S. Little Co., of this city. This 
new variety is called the Early Ohio. — Vick's 
Monthly Magazine. 

In a recent trip through the country we noticed 
that about one-third of all the farm machinery in 
sight was without any shelter whatever. That is 
just about the proportion of men that think farm- 
ing does not pay. Can there possibly be any 
connection ? — Topeka Capital. 



BULLS FOR SALE. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Holsteiu-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individnal merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the Spring. Professor Georgeson will answer 
all inquiries concerning them. 

Some day breeders will begin to train fast 
walkers as well as fast trotters. No matter where 
the horse is to be used — on the road, the farm, or in 
city work — about the most valuable single quality 
it can have is to be a fast walker. It can then ac- 
complish the maximum amount of work, day after 
day, with the minimum fatigue. Look to this 
point when you are buying. — Turf, Field, and 
Farm. 



Many branches of agriculture in this country 
are overdone in the matter of producing poor 
goods. The dairy business is an example of this 
sort. But have you ever known a strictly fine 
butter to want for a purchaser at a good price ? 



MdNH/ITTdN dDVERTISEflENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds', gold pens, etc. '75. 

VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 



stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear! Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, 1EWELRY. 



JQ. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watche 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
t and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens.'etc. Re- 
*-hes, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 



and skillfull 
work 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ot students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



DR. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural leeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

DEWEV, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



"OELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 




LESL E H. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, peciai Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

S. HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 13 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 




tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, D™G.oods7'Gr«- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deli vered in all parts of the city and at Uw 
College, free of charge. 
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WESTERN KANSAS. 

BT BBCRBTARY I. D. GRAHAM. 

ADMITTING, for the sake of argument, 
that all the adverse stories which have found 
circulation concerning that section of the bound- 
less plains which is included within the limits of 
Western Kansas are true, is this not still a coun- 
try of almost untried possibilities? The attempt , 
made by speculators during the "boom period," 
to build great cities upon these plains and equip 
them with water works, electric lights, and street 
cars, before there was a city population to occupy 
them, has proved a lailure. The attempt, by the 
farmers of that section, to raise the crops and 
continue the methods of the low-lying eastern 
States whence they came has not been perfectly 
successful, and the many attempts to irrigate 
without water have not yet reached a successful 
conclusion. The attempt, by many, to "hold 
down" claims in this new country without the 
necessary means has been productive of experi- 
ence, chiefly, while the unequal struggle against 
inexperience, untried conditions, and debt has re- 
sulted disastrously in many cases. Yet the state - 
ments of the disappointed "boomer," the disgust- 
ed speculator, or the unfortunate settler must not 
be accepted as telling the whole story of Western 
Kansas and her possibilities. 

With her wonderfully rich soil, her sunny skies, 
and her delightful climate, Western Kansas was 
evidently not created for the sole purpose of lying 
out of doors, and those farmers and business men 
who have so far triumphed over adverse circum- 
stances as to be able to remain there and contin- 
ue their business are fast learning some of the 
things she can be made to do. 

Corn growing is uncertain; cattle raising, with- 
out range or shelter and feed, is unremunerative ; 
but the small grains have here found a home 
which seems especially congenial, and they are 
rapidly making of this region one of the best ag- 
ricultural sections of the great West. 

In that section with which *he writer is most 
familiar, the middle West, wheat growing has 
been a successful and rapidly increasing business 
for five years past. Prior to this time he cannot 
testify from personal knowledge. Mortgages are 
being paid off or renewed at lower rates of inter- 
est. Land is being purchased by residents with 
an apparent greed, which is difficult to understand 
by one not familiar with the facts in the case. 
Merchants are doing an increasing cash business, 
and the banks show satisfactory deposits. Pros- 
perity seems to dawn upon this region, and many 
former residents are returning, while others are in- 
vesting in land with a view to a share in the profits 
of the immense wheat and barley crops here 
raised. Houses are taking the pjace of the sod 
shanties once so common, and dealers in farm im- 
plements report a thriving trade. School district 
and other bonds are being paid at maturity, and 
some of them before, and evidence seems to ac- 
cumulate to prove that this great plains region is 
radidly becoming in reality what it was once called 
in advertisements — a garden spot of the world. 

Born amid turmoil and nurtured amid adver- 
sity, Kansas has rapidly grown to a commanding 
position among the States, but it is the eastern 
half of the State which has claimed the bulk of 
the credit therefor. This can no longer be true. 
The State is not nearly done growing, and, as the 
wealth and population increase with the de- 
velopment of her cities, her manufactures and 
her mining industries, so will the demand upon 
the food producers increase until more land will 
be brought under cultivation, and more of this 
cultivated land be really farmed than heretofore. 



At present wheat raising in Western Kansas is 
undoubtedly profitable, and it is the writer's opin- 
ion that in no section of this country can this crop 
be raised more cheaply. 



HOUSE HEATING. I. 

BY PROF. O. P. HOOD. 

A SERIES of articles on this subject is pro- 
posed, to cover in four papers in a semi- 
technical manner the principal methods of do- 
mestic heating that have been and are now in 
use. A short history of methods will first be 
given, then a discussion of grates and stoves, hot- 
water healing, steam heating, and miscellaneous 
methods. Until comparatively recently the crud- 
est of methods and the most unsatisfactory of re- 
sults have contented the generations of all coun- 
tries, savage and civilized. A bonfire was un- 
doubtedly the earliest of warming devices, and was 
early transferred to the savage shelter. The only 
contrivance to aid the natural combustion of the 
fire once started was, the deft arrangement of fag- 
ots as they were added by a hand taught by 
slowly acquired experience. Any device for the 
carrying off of smoke was a matter of convenience 
for the inmates, and in no way aided combustion. 
The arrangement of fagots was to the end of 
allowing certain parts of the fuel to retain a high 
temperature and only come in contact with a 
necessary quantity of air which had first fu^n con- 
siderably heated by radiation. Varic refine- 
ments of this simple bonfire have bec.i found 
among every progressive people. It must be re- 
membered that chimneys were an unused device 
until the middle of the 14th century. The 
Romans used portable furnaces containing em- 
bers and burning coals to warm the different 
apartments, which were placed in the middle of 
the room. The usual kind were elegant bronze 
tripods suppoited by satyrs and sphinxes, with a 
round dish above for the fire, and a small vase 
below to hold perfumes which were thrown into 
the fire to correct the smell of the coals. The 
smoke from these stoves was so considerable that 
the furniture of the winter rooms was different 
from the summer rooms, and Vitruvius, in dis- 
cussing the architecture of that time, expressly 
states that their winter apartments had plain 
cornices and were without carved work or mould- 
ings in order to allow the soot to be easily and 
frequently cleaned away. The smoke issuing 
from the kitchen windows was so great on the 
occasion of a great entertainment that it was 
common to speak of this great smoke as synon- 
ymous with a great entertainment. 

In A. D. 64 another method was much adopted. 
Pipes were built into the walls, ending in the 
room to be heated, the upper end often ornament- 
ed and capable of being closed. The heat 
from the fire was taken direct through these 
flues. They soon filled with soot and frequent- 
ly burnt out, taking the house with it occasion- 
ally. The Romans had previously, however, had 
elaborate heating devices for their public baths, 
but the method was such an extravagant one as to 
limit its use to the extremely wealthy. This 
method usually consisted in building the floor of 
the room to be heated upon stone arches, and 
building a big fire in the room beiow under these 
arches. Many eastern methods are similar to the 
Persian. A fire started in an iron pot sunk in 
the center of the floor is allowed to burn to coals. 
It is then covered with a wooden cover and a big 
blanket. Various degrees of keeping warm are 
obtained by crawling more or less completely 
under the blanket. 

Among the early Britons, a fire built in a hole 
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in the center of the floor, with a part of the smoke 
escaping from a hole in the ceiling, was the only 
method known. The most important forward 
step in domestic heating was the use of the chim- 
ney, which began about 1347- Rome did not 
know of their use even twenty years later. It 
was not until the reign of Elizabeth in England 
that most rooms in the better houses we?e fur- 
nished with chimneys* and apologies were made 
to visitors if thev could not be accommodated with 
rooms with chimneys. Coal was not tolerated as 
a fuel until the 17th century; then began the 
improvement of grates and stoves. Between 
1613 and 1750 a number of good investigators 
considered this problem of heating by grates and 
stoves. A dozen or more writers wrote books on 
the subject, and a general improvement of melh* 
ods was soon noticed. Probably the two names in 
the list most readily recognized are those of Count 
of Rumford :;nd Benjamin Franklin. Franklin was 
the inventor of a number of stoves, and did much 
to spread the knowledge of a reasonable construc- 
tion for open fire-places which were the principal 
means used in his time; Open fire-places are no 
longer practical heaters if their actual heating effi- 
ciency is to be considered. The improvements 
suggested at that time consisted in so arranging 
the side walls and back of the fire-place that the 
radiation from these surfaces should be directed 
more uniformly over the room. It was pointed 
out in 17 1 3 that the worst possible form was 
where the two sides were parallel and reflected the 
heat back and forth between themselves only. 

M* Gauger recommended that the two sides of 
the grate make an angle of 90 with each other, 
and equal angles with the front of the grate. The 
length of the back of the grate should be one-third 
the length of the front. This author also advised 
a considerable reduction in the size of the breast 
of the chimney, which advice has been generally 
followed. The matter of inclining the sides is 
still good advice, but is seldom followed. At this 
early date it was advised to make the back, sides, 
and hearth of the grate hollow by means of metal 
plates separated a few inches apart, these hollow 
spaces to communicate with the outside air; the 
air passing through them being warmed before en- 
tering the room. This also prevents in some de- 
gree the cold drafts coming from around windows, 
doors, etc., to supply the large quantity of air used 
by an open grate. A number of modern forms 
embrace this suggestion, and they are more effi- 
cient than the usual solid-back grate. 



few suggestions as to tillage. I cannot see any 
probability that it will meet the want of d text 
bbwk for the common schools. 

The fact is that any teaching of agriculture in 
the common schools should proceed from things 
and rules already familiar, and principles already 
established, and should lead pupils, even at an 
early age, to look at the things they handle every 
day, With some idea of finding out how nature 
acts. The general principles can then be given 
as a summary of experience. The general state- 
ment as to vegetable growth, for instance, is 
worth something to one who has seen it illustrated 
by actual examples of growing plants. The 
whys and wherefores of ordinary practice in 
farming may be understood only after a consid- 
erable acquaintance with effects of the practice. 
General directions founded upon principles may 
be multiplied to advantage if they are clearly ex- 
pressed and illustrated by the simplest of exam- 
ples. I believe problems in agriculture might 
be proposed to the advantage of students, the 
rules and data for solution being given as in 
other sciences. Of course, any book for develop- 
ing agricultural knowledge among common school 
pupils should have, first and foremost, the idea 
interesting to them, and should teach observation in 
the clearest possible manner. An effort to teach 
agriculture by simple condensation of knowledge 
into a few pages, is likely to be as successful as 
would be the teaching of medicine in a similar 
volume. 

The chief obstacle to teaching agriculture in 
common schools is the want of teachers them- 
selves interested in the subject. The admirable 
young men and young women who manage the 
country schools cannot be prepared for such 
teaching without a longer course of study than 
many of them receive. Of those who do receive 
such training, few have the tact to use well the 
everyday materials for illustration and observa- 
tion. The same difficulty appears in the teach- 
ing of most of the arts of life. Anv successful 
teaching in this line is truly elementary in subject- 
matter and method. Elementary practice is the 
foundation of all accurate knowledge in arts of 
every kind. Agriculture can be no exception to 
this rule. — Pres. George T. Fctirchild, in Ed- 
ucational Review. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

A LITTLE book with the above title has been 
prepared by Mr. I. O. Winslow to meet a de- 
mand frequently expressed in newspapers, and 
occasionally felt by earnest seekers after knowl- 
edge of farming. It probably answers its purpose 
as well as such an epitome of general principles 
can, and is marred by as few inaccuracies of state- 
ment as any similar book. That it will serve its 
purpose of instruction in the common schools may, 
however, be doubted. It is a collection of gen- 
eral statements from standard authorities in chem- 
istry, botany, geology, physiology, physics, and 
meteorology, with a very few practical applica- 
tions of such principles. In general, ihese state- 
ments must be taken without illustration or proof 
and in many instances without means ot under- 
standing what they teaoh. Naturally, the effort to 
condense such a mass of information into a few 
pages makes the statements peculiarly bald and un- 
inviting. To an average youth of fifteen, without 
previous knowledge of the sciences borrowed from, 
these bald statements have almost no meaning, 
and the effort to learn and recite them is a mere 
exercise of memory. To farmers of experience, 
the book will be of little help, except in furnish- 
ing a few tables of relative values of feeds, and a 



NUTS FOR KANSAS. 
As the Autumn approaches, one begins to think 
of the delicious shell barks, the splendid brown 
chestnuts, and the oily walnuts. There are plenty 
of the latter, but one searches long for either of 
the other nuts in Kansas. There are few of nut- 
bearing trees that do not readily adapt themselves 
to our soil and climate. Along the Marias des 
Cygne river the pecan is said to grow wild. The 
tree is very easily reared, and only needs to be 
planted like ordinary forest trees, with the excep- 
tion that it must be placed where the tap root can 
reach water. Chestnut trees ought to take kindly 
to northern Kansas, and would if given a chance. 
Every nurseryman sells the young trees — they 
may be bought for a trifle — and if you can get 
large ones and top them they will soon reward you 
bv bearing an abundance of delicious nuts. There 
are hundreds of hickory trees in the grove about 
my house. The ground is covered with nuts each 
Autumn ; but they are small and bitter. It is to 
be hoped that farmers when making new homes 
and improving old ones will do away with the tire- 
some Lomhardy poplar and plant in its' stead a 
fruit-yielding chestnut, hickory, walnut, or butter- 
nut tree. — Correspondent Orange Judd Farmer. 

Secretary Rusk says that in 1880 our 5,000,- 
000 farms were worth $10,000,000,000, and pro- 
duced crops to the amount $4,000,000,000, have- 
ing stock on them worth $1,500, 000, 000. By sta- 
tistics at the department now, the stock is worth 
nearly twice the amount. Better beef is sold now 
at two years old than then at four years old, thus 
doubling the productive capacity as it has been 
or may be doubled in many other products. 



THE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

October 28th. 
The Scientific Club and a large number of vis- 
itors were called to order by Pres. Mason. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read arid 
adopted. The Club next proceeded to the election 
of officers, which had been postponed at the last 
meeting. The Secretary was 1 instructed to cast a 
ballot for the following persons: — 
President, J. T. Willard. 
Vice-President, Minnie Reed. 
Secretary, Marie B. Senn. 
Treasurer, C. H. Thompson. 
On leaving the chair, Pres^ Mason made a few 
remarks on the year that had passed, closing with 
a cordial invitation for advanced and new students 
to become membeis of the Club. 

Mr. Carleton presented to the Club some facts 
regarding interesting Western plants. Specimens 
of the plants discussed were passed for inspection. 
Two species were referred to especially: one, a 
species of Baccharis (BaccAaris sadicina, 7. and 
G.), is the only distinct composite shrub so far 
found in Kansas. It is willow like in appearance, 
as its name implies (from the word salix, mean- 
ing willow), and the flower heads are small yel- 
low ; found from Garden City westward to 
Colorado line, but reported by others as far east 
as Butler County. In this connection, a specimen 
of BaccAaris WrigAtii, Gr., was shown, collect- 
ed by Minnie Reed in Greeley County, Km,, in- 
teresting because belonging to the same genus, 
and being the first reported specimeu of that specie^ 
from this State. The discovery of another species, 
the Buffalo Berry (SAepAerdia argentea, JVutt.), 
at Garden City, on an island in the middle of the 
Arkansas River, is still more important, as this 
extends the range of that species, now, for the 
first time, east of the Rocky Mountains and south 
of the Kansas-Nebraska line. Specimens of the 
sprouts only were obtained, since the parent trees 
had been cut down, leaving stumps from five to 
eight inches in diameter. No fruit was obtained, 
but the berries are known to be scarlet in color, 
and said to be edible, having an acid taste. Pro- 
fessors Mason and Willard took part in the discus- 
sion, adding notes of much interest, especially 
concerning the production of free nitrogen, by 
bacteria, in the root nodules of a genus (Eleag- 
nus) allied to SAepAerdia. 

The subject of meteorites was next opened by 
Prof. Failyer. He spoke of the phenomena that 
are observed in their fall, of attempts to classify 
them, of their position in space, their motion, and 
the cause of the heat and the light. Some noted 
meteoric displays were mentioned, as well as some 
of the principal meteoric stones known. Mr. Wil- 
lard exhibited the meteorite recently obtained by 
Prof. Williston, of the State University, and him- 
self in Piiillips County, Kansas. It is an unusual- 
ly large one, weighing twelve hundred and fifty 
pounds. It is of the stony variety, containing, 
however, a large percentage ot the nickel-iron 
alloy peculiar to meteorites. It is said to have 
fallen about twelve years ago. It was consider- 
ably shattered in striking, there being over three 
thousand pieces of it. The largest fragment 
weighs two hundred and sixty-five pounds, and 
the four largest aggregate six hundred and fifty- 
eight pounds. The complete analysis of the speci- 
men has not been made yet, but it promises to 
give interesting results. 

A general discussion followed Mr. Willard's 
remarks, after which the Club adjourned. 

Mahie B. Senn, Sec'y. 



V, 



It is not at all a bad plan to fasten a small box 
— a soap box will do — to the wagon bed and then 
to throw into it all of the particularly fine ears 
which are encountered in husking. Before the 
husking is done you will have accumulated a suf- 
ficient quantity for seed the next season, and a 
fine lot besides to send to the World's Fair Board 
either for exhibition or for the decoration of the 
Kansas building. — Topeka Capital. 
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CALENDAR. 

«S°» 9?- 
Fall Term —September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 8th to March 31st. 
Spring Term —April 3rd to J une 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

"S03-94- 
Pall Term— September 14th to December 12nd. 



TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Board meeting Thursday, November ioth. 

G. M. Munger, of Eureka, visited his son, of 
the Second-year classes, this week. 

The College apple crop is safely stored in the 
cellar. It amounts to just five bushels ! 

Prof. Hitchcock writes in Science for October 
28th on "The Botanical Library of a Station 
Botanist." 

Three new drawing tables of the Mack & Jones 
patent have been added to the Department of In- 
dustrial Art. 

Badges yellow and blue, have been flying in 
friendly rivalry this week, and all will stand by 
their colors until after election at least. 

The College herd was this week housed in 
comfortable winter quarters. The cattle are in 
excellent condition considering the scantiness of 
the late pasture. 

Republican, Democratic, and Populist leaders 
took advantage of the political gatherings in the 
city this week to visit the College, in which all of 
them are interested. 

Mr. Coan succeeded, Monday morning, in 
making a 12x17 inch negative of students and 
officers. A Faculty picture of the same size 
was made last week. 

The fifty or more varieties of chrysanthemums 
in the greenhouse are flowering, and will be in 
full bloom the last of next week, when the show 
will be worth seeing. 

Persons desiring a copy of the "College Sym- 
posium" can secure one of the few remaining 
copies by addressing H. W. Avery, Wakefield, 
a nsas. Price, $1.25. postage paid. 

Miss Josephine Harper, of this College, will 
read a paper on History and Civil Government, at 
the semi-annual meeting of the Social Science 
Club at Topeka, November 17th and 18th. 

An advance copy of Bulletin No. 34, "Experi- 
ments in Steer-feeding." has been received. It 
consists of fifty pages of text and four pages of 
plates. The Bulletin will be ready for distribu- 
tion in about a week. 

Prof. Hood, in a lecture before the students 
yesterday afternoon, told something of one of the 
great manufacturing centers of Massachusetts — 
Lynn. Among other things he gave some of the 
early history of the town, its wonderful manufac- 
turing growth in late years, and described two of 
its principal industries — that of shoe-making, and 
the development of electrical appliances. 

SUGAR BEETS IN KANSAS. 

The Kansas Farmer of this week gives two 
columns or more to the subject, "Sugar Beets in 
Kansas," showing how extensive the trials al- 
ready made in this State have been, and depre- 
cating the action of the Kansas Academy of Sci- 
ence in favoring a special appropriation by the 
State Legislature for the purpose of conducting 
experiments in the cultivation of sugar beets. 
The article is an admirable statement of facts, 
well known to the readers of the Industrialist 
as to the extensive experiments conducted by the 
College Station in fifty-six counties of the Slate, 
and adds: "All Kansans may, however, rest as- 
sured that the work is being most thoroughly 
done, and the question of the production of sugar 
beets in Kansas will be more nearly answered at 
the end of the present season." After calling 
attention to the equipment already in use, it con- 
cludes : — 

"It does not appear that there is any necessity 
for further appropriations by the State for experi- 
mental work of this kind unless indeed it be for 
such permanent improvement of the general fa- 
cilities as the laws of Congress do not permit to 
be made from the government fund. 

"It is probable that the resolution of the Acad- 



emy of Science was passed without due considera- 
tion ; for surely the work is being well done with 
the means otherwise prqvided, andby experiment- 
ers whose capabilities and industry are unsur- 
passed." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



The students' pay-roll for October amounts to 
$901.71. 

R. U. Waldraven, '90, has moved to Rulo, 
Nebraska. 

L. L. Waters, Second-year in 1887-8. returns 
to classes this week. 

M. C. Doran, student last year, visited College 
a few days this week. 

Carrie Ipsen, Second-year in 1889-90, is taking 
medical treatment in Manhattan. 

E. B. Bacheller, Fourth-vear in 1886, is Princi- 
pal of the High School in Oakley, Kansas. 

Mrs. Boast and Miss Morrow, of Topeka, visit- 
ed B. and H. L. Coleman the first of the week. 

J. W. Ijams. '90, writes from Pine Ridge 
Agency, South Dakota, ordering the Industrial- 
ist. 

Edith Stafford, student last ypar, visited College 
friends Thursday, on her way to attend the State 
Normal at Emporia. 

Susan W. Nichols, '89, writes from St. Joseph 
of performing the duties of a stenographer in the 
forenoon, arid of a music teacher in the afternoon. 

R. C. Abell, student in 1886-7, lately Foreman 
of the State Industrial Farm at Beloit, hns been 
made Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings, 
and his salary doubled. 

D. H. Otis, '92, writes from Washington, D. 
C. , of a pleasant visit in Vermont and New York 
and pleasant times in Washington, where he ex- 
pects to spend the winter. 

S. B. Johnson, in Third-year classes, is com- 
pelled to leave College on account of ill health. 
He will spend a year or more in southeast Wash- 
ington, where his brothers live. 

J. E. Dorman, Second-year in 1890- 1, until 
lately employed on Vice-President Morton's farm 
in New York, visits a few days with friends be- 
fore going to Lehigh City, Utah, where he takes 
charge of a large dairy farm. 

J. B. Thoburn, Third year in 1891-2, visited 
with College friends recently, and enriched the 
minetalogical museum by the addition of a large 
specimen of crystal quartz picked up by him in 
"The Fountain," a small stream near Colorado 
Springs. 

W. T. Swingle, '90, writes that he is now sta- 
tioned at Eustis, Florida, to study the diseases of 
oranges and other sub-tropical plants. The citi- 
zens are building a laboratory, and will iurnish 
experimental grounds and a library, free of charge, 
making it, as the writer says, "the best equipped 
for botanical work south of Washington." 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing llie College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction ot the Superintend- 
ents ol the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly :i part ot their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed — outside ol required hours of labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the farm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about tin. buildings. The labor is paid for 
at rales varying with services rendered, Ironi eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
•md offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the Increasing 
extent of the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $250 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way ihrougli College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor ; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



THE WEATHER FOR OCTOBER. 

BY PROF. E. R. NICHOLS. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for 
October, 1892, was 55.67 , which is 1.41 above 
normal. There have been thirteen warmer 
and nineteen cooler Octobers in the past thirty- 
five years; the extremes being 60. 93 in 1886, and 
44. 05 in 1869. The highest temperature was 
93 , on the 1st, and the lowest 23 , oh the 25th, — 
a monthly range of 70 . The warmest day was the 
16th, the mean being 73 ; the coolest, the 25th, 
the mean being 36.75 . The gieatest range for 
one day was 54 , on the 9th; the least, 5 , on the 
20th. The mean of the observations at 7 A. m. 
was 4<5.77°;at 2 p. m., 7i°;at 9 P.M. 52. 45 . 
The mean of the maximum was 73-45° ; OI the 
minimum 43.45 , — the mean of these two being 
58.45 . The mean temperature for the first ten 
days was 60. 35 ; for the second, 62. 4 , and for 
the last eleven days, 45. 3 . The first killing 
frost of the season occurred on the morning of the 
8th. 

Barometer. — The mean pressure of the atmos- 
phere for the month was 28.90 inches, which is 
o. 1 inch above the mean of twenty one years. 
The highest pressure was 29.21 inches, at 7 a. m. 
on the 23rd ; the lowest, 28.55 iuches, at 2 P. M. 
on the nth., — a monthly range of 0.66 inch. 

Wind. — The wind was from the south twenty 
times \ northeast, fourteen limes ; north and south- 
west, nine times ; southeast, six times ; west, 
five times; northwest, four tinjes; east, three 
times; and a calm twenty-three tiroes. The total 
run of \yind for the month was 7039 miles, giving 
a mean daily velocity of 227.06 miles, and a 
mean hourly velocity of 9.46 miles. The highest 
daily velocity was 729 miles, on the 12th ; the low- 
est, 68 miles, on the 24th. The highest hourly 
velocity was 41 miles, between 1 2 M. and 1 p. m. 
on the 1 2th. 

Rainfall. — The total rainfall was 1.322 inches, 
which is about 1 inch below normal. Rain fell in 
measurable quantities on the 12th, 17th, 20th, and 
30th. The long drought of September continued 
practically till the 17th, when a little over an inch 
of rain fell. 

Cloudiness. — There were three days entirely 
cloudy, one five-sixths cloudy, two two-thirds 
cloudy, three one-haif cloudy, one one- third 
cloudy, five one-sixth cloudy, and sixteen cloud- 
less. The per cent of cloudiness for the month 
was 25; for the first ten days o; for the second, 
43 ; and for the last eleven days, 32. 

Below will be found a comparison with the 
preceding Octobers : — 
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A class in "Volapuk" has been organized in 
Topeka. 

Leavenworth is arranging for a university ex- 
tension course. 

The students of Midland College at Atchison 
have started a brass band of fourteen instruments. 

The Midland College Monthly laments that 
"western students do not appreciate the value of 
a first class college magazine." 

The Government Indian School at Lawrence has 
an attendance of 572 pupils. Eleven of them re- 
cently defeated the State University foot-ball team. 

Superintendent Van, Dyke, of Abilene, writes 
as follows: "Please state through your paper 
that the average s,alary of male teachers the past 
year under the County Superintendent's jurisdic- 
tion of Dickinson County was $47.90 ;. female, 
$39.90. Please ask in connection whether any 
county can Deat this record." 

The successful student must have the object 
which he seeks clearly before him, and he must 
give his best thinking to its achievement. No un- 
important matters, such as newspapers, college 
politics, or social visits should ever be permitted 
to break in upon the study. The time given to 
these must be only the time devoted to re- 
creation. — Baker Beacon. 

The W. C. T. U. of Kansas has issued a 
circular letter to teachers and superintendents 
asking for assistance in buying a fountain for the 
Kansas Building of the World's Columbian Expo- 
sition. The enterprise is a worthy one, especially 
since the fountain is to be presented to the State 
Normal School after the close of the Exposition ; 
but since tin* schools of the State have failed thus 
far to raise the $10,000 needed for the State Edu- 
cational Exhibit, the money for the fountain will 
probably not be raised as promptly as might be 
wished. 

Stand up for Kansas! Stand up for principle! 
The ten thousand dollars required to meet the 
necessary expenses for placing a creditable exhibit 
of the work of the schools of the State before the 
world at the Columbian Exposition are not real- 
izing satisfactorily. It was expected by the State 
Teachers' Association that it would be an easy 
matter to raise the amount by voluntary contribu- 
tions of the pupils and teachers, but while some 
schools have done their share, and more thrtn their 
share, others have neglected the matter entirely. 
The total amount contributed so far is only 
$4,445.02. Kansas has a school population of 
over half a million, and the enrollment of the pub- 
lic schools is about three hundred thousand. If 
two-thirds of the latter or two-fifths of the former 
should contribute five cents each, the amount 
would be there. Stand up! 

AVOID PERSONALITIES. 

Keep clear of personalities in general conversa- 
tion. Talk of things, objects, thoughts. The 
smallest minds occupy themselves with personali- 
ties. Personalities must sometimes be talked, be- 
cause we have to learn and find out men's charac- 
teristics for legitimate objects ; but it is to be 
with confidential persons. Do not needlessly report 
ill of others. There are times when we are com- 
pelled to say, "I do not think Bouncer is a true 
and honest man," but when there is no need to ex- 
press an opinion, let poor Bouncer swagger away. 
Others will take his measure, no doubt, and save 
you the trouble of analyzing him and instructing 
them. And as far as possible, dwell on the good 
side of human beings. There are family boards 
where a constant process of depreciating, assign- 
ing motives, and cutting up of character goes for- 
ward. Thev are not pleasant places. One who 
is healrhy does not wish to dine at a dis.-ecting- 
table. There is evil enough in man, God knows; 
but it is not the mission of every person to 
detail or report it all. Keep the air as pure as 
possible, and fragrant with gentleness and charity. 
— John Hall, D. D. 



In every occupation of life it is the man who 
has thoroughly mastered every detail of his busi- 
ness who gets to the top. Agriculture is no ex- 
ception to this rule, and the mastery of details em- 
braces not only knowledge of methods, but the 
reasons for certain procedures, and the causes 
which lead to effects 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— B. C. Abbott. LaiiraDay, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T. Willard; Vioc-President. Min- 
nie Reed; Secretary, Marie Senn; Treasurer, C. H. Thompson. 
Meets on tbe fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 
i 

Alpha Beta Sooiety.— President, J., B. Thaokrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Seoretary, Ivy Harner: Corre- 
sponding Secretary, W H. Phipps; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Crit- 
ic, Matte Toothaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for seoond half term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H Thompson. J. B. Thaok- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morgan, 
Onle Hulett. Meets Kriday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President, A. Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. MoCrea; Recording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven; Treasurer, John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal, E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Ktmball, M. W. McCrea, T. W. Morse, B. F. S. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:80 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

.Hamilton Society.— President, E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T.E.Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I. Jones; Marshal. R. J Barnett; Critio, W. E. Smith. 
Board of Directors, C. tt. Hutohings, J. D. Riddell. D. 8. La 
Scbelle.J A. Scheel, T. E. Lyon, Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; hecordipg Secretary, I orena Helder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treasurer, Ellen 
Norton: Marshal; Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 



October 29th. 
President Dickens' sharp rap of the gavel called the Webster 
Society to order at 7:30 o'olook. .After roll oall, prayer was of- 
fered by Mr. Dean. Under the , order of debate, Mr. Trembly 
wa* the first speaker on the question as to whether the College 
should furnish employment for the students or not. He 
thought that it should not; that as the students don't come here 
for work of that kino, employment should not be furn- 
ished them; and as for those who work part of their way 
the better way for them to do would be to work out a year and 
then come to college. Mr. Dean said that the best students are 
those; who work, and where one works and fails in his studies 
there are many who work and sucoeed. C H. Paul argued 
that it was impossible for a student to work and give the best 
class results, and further, that the work furnished the students 
was not the best kind of exercise while going to College. Mr. 
P eck thought it best to work, a« then he founu he always got 
his lessons better. By vote of the Society, tbe question was 
decided in favor of the negative. E. A. Donaven then deliver- 
ed a declaration. T. W. Morse read the regular edition of the 
Reporter, after which the Society had recess of ten minutes. 
Under the order of discussion, several of the members gave 
their opinions qn the differences between the Republican and 
Populist parties. Society listened to music by John Sling- 
ley, committee. Alter report oi Critic and reading of the min- 
utes, the Society adjourned. E. A. D. 



October 29th. 
President Abbot called the Hamilton Society to order at the 
usual hour. D. S. LaShelle led in devotion H. S. Johnson was 
elected to membership. Mr. Pool's essay gave a very clear ac- 
count of raccoon hunting ia Missouri. O. A. Otten opened the 
debate on the question, "Does the People's Party stand up for 
Kansas better than the Republican Party?" Mr. Otten thought 
that the People's Pftrty could scarcely do less than the Republi- 
can Partv has done. He oompared the platforms of the two 
parties and discussed the tariff and the money question. In re- 
plying, W. J. Joss told how the People's Party had carried this 
State two years, and yet we are still waiting for them to do 
something for Kansas. Their appropriation for educational 
purposes showed they were not in sympathy with progress 
along this line. W. E. Hardy spoke of the clauBe in the Peo- 
ple's Party platlorm which advocates government ownership 
of railroads and telegraph lines, and he also spoke of the sub- 
treasury plan. C. S. Pope compared the parties in a general 
way and gave a description of the money which tbe People's Par- 
ty men wish to place in circulation. Judges Sandt, Doane. and 
liryant decided in favor of the negative. C D. Leslie and T. E. 
Lyon entertained the Society with music. F. Yeoman's select 
reading dealt with electric force. C. A. Johnson, in a well written 
oration, told of the development of Kansas. W. H. Painter pre- 
sented the news of the week. Extemporaneous speaking. Ad- 
j ournment, 7:30. I. J- 



October 28th. 
The Alpha Beta Society came to order at the usual hour with 
Miss Maude Parkei, Vice-President, in the chair. Prayer by Miss 
Sadie Mcore, followed by congregational singing, alter which 
Misses Steele and Jackson were initiated as members. A short 
oration bv Miss Cottrell and an essay on "A Literary in a 
Country School house," by A. H. Morgan, preceded the debate 
on the question, "Resolved, that the present condition of nation- 
al affairs justllit s aud demands the organization of the common 
people." Odle and Rldenour gave reasons for supporting 
the resolution. Two classes are growing in this nation, the rich, 
aristocratic speculators on the one hand and on the other are 
found the laborers, wealth pro lucers, common people. The 
government has fallen into possess on <:f the rich, and is being 
run in their interest and to the disadvant age of the people. The 
money power is organized for the purpose of defeating the wil 1 
of the people, and o-ganization must meet It In the contiicl 
against wrong. Miss Toothaker and Mr. Kinscy opposed the 
resolution because"Such an organization would eventually lead 
to communism. It would lead to a final destruction of all cen- 
tralization ol capital, at d thus stop all great enterprise. Our 
railroads, telegraph lines", steam ships, and factories are but a 
lew resulte from a centralization of wealth. It would tend 10 
lessen individual effort, and thus be a barrier to progress." 
There was a tendency on the part of some to treat the ques- 
tion Id a partisan manner. The Judges. Misses Pa rner and 
Steele, and Mr. Donaven. decided for the affirmative. A very 
interesting Gleaner was read by E.J. Abel), editor. Its motto 
was "Have a purpose in life; constantly aspire to its accom- 
plishment." Recess was followed by an organ solo by Miss 
Steele, and the news report, after which all members took part 
in extemporaneous speaking.' W. H. P. 



BULLS FOR SALE. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Holstein-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individnal merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the Spring. Professor Georgeson will answer 

all inquiries concerning them. 

1 ■ ■ 

One of the most marked differences in the 
construction of the buildings of today, as distin- 
guished from those erected a few generations ago, 
is the increased use and adaptation of glass. For 
sometime transparent glass bricks have been let 
into the walls to afford light where a window 
would interfere with the architectural plan. But 
now it is proposed to cast glass, not necessarily 
transparent, into large blocks for building. This 
material is practically indestructible, perfectly non- 
absorbent, and, therefore, damp-proof in a man- 
ner which few bricks are, and in this way coarse 
glass of this kind could be made as cheap as con- 
crete, stone, or baked clay. — Industrial World. 

MANHATTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals In new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 

VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show-goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ot students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WH1TFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, jai Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specially. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $e, 00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESL E H. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer F'resh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Povntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. AH work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. ornerof Poyntz Avenut and Second Street, has - 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, of even thing wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceriesj etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 



Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

C °B"lTsaga n in r st the College should he presented «onUjl£Md, Whe " 
audi ed are paid at the office of the treasurer <n Manhattan. 

A 1 navme. ts of principal and interest on account of bonds or and 
con ra P c^ must be m ade to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Apphca- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board <f Regents, at M»nji»tlan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres Geo 1 Fa.r 
child. Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. 8. C. 

^o'nVi'cms for the Library' or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian or to P of. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

OuMtions scientific or practical, concerning the d.fferent d-part- 
,n^"oi7tndv^wOrk.»«J be addressed to the several Professors 

"^eneraYiXmati'on concerning the College and ■<* wortj-jl||dl«, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc., -may be obtained at the 
Vffce of tl <. P-esident. or bv addressing the Secretary. 

Applicatio!.. «or Farmers- Xnstituieeshould be addressed, as early 
._ it.i»a«rn as Dossible. to the President. 

The Expenment Station shou.d be addressed throujn tne Secret ary. 



THE NEW KEYBOARD. 

BY PROF. A. B BROWN . 

DURING a recent visit to Kansas C«ty, I 
called at the rotfsic house of Jenkins Bros., on 
Main Street, and found in their show window a 
Janko keyboard. This instrument is the only one 
of the kind in that city, and was the first one sent 
west by Decker Bros., of New York. 

This new keyboard is the invention of Paul von 
Janko, a Hungarian, a novelty well worth the at- 
tention of all who are familiar with the old, flat 
keyboard, and of especial interest to all who 
are hoping to make pianists of themselves. 

The entire length of the keyboard is about the 
length of five octaves on the old keyboard. The 
keys are arranged in six rows.one above the other, 
like stairs. Each key, when viewed from the 
side, looks like a stair consisting of three steps, 
and can therefore be struck on any one of these 
three keysteps covered with touchplates. The 
touchplates of the first, third, and fifth row slope 
in a straight line one above the other, forming one 
key. Those of the second, fourth, and sixth row 
the same, giving the next half tone. ' 

The touchplates of the notes F sharp, G sharp, 
A sharp, C sharp, D sharp, are distinguished by 
a black stripe, while C, D, E, F, G, A, B, are 
white. The groups of two and three black 
touch plates, with their three and four white ones, 
are easily recognizable al first sight, and are ex- 
actly the same as on the old keyboard. The new 
system has just as many keys as the old, having 
one lever and one upper set. 

To each octave belong six lower and six upper 
keys. The six lower are C, D, E, F sharp, G 
sharp, A sharp. The six upper are C sharp, D 
sharp, F, G, A, and B. When the lower and 
upper set are struck alternately and consecutively 
they give the chromatic scale. The touchplates 
being of the same width and on the same level, 
renders the execution easy to hands differing in 

size and form. 

The forced and awkward positions of the 
hands, the wide stretches, difficult or impossible 
for small hands ; the almost endless variety of 
complicated fingering demanded by the old key- 
board, in a large degree disappear with the new, 
which accommodates itself to the form and size 
of the hand, and where the octave and most of the 
chords can be encompassed with the hands in a 
natural position. 

The fingering of this new method is indicated 
by a dot under the figure for the first two rows, a 
dot above the figure for the fifth and sixth row, 
anci by the simple figure for the two middle rows. 
Whether all the advantages claimed for the new 
keyboard can be realized, time and experience 
alone can determine ; but surely anything that will 
lessen the technical labor of piano playing should 
be welcomed, and we await with interest results 
at the Janko Conservatory— a school based upon 
this new sys'.em of pian o playing. 

USE A NOTE BOOK. 

BY O. W. HMITH. 'U8. 

IF we could remember everything that comes 
under our notice, what a conglomeration of 
facts and ideas and notions the mind would pos- 
sess. But we cannot, and indeed such a state of 
mind would be far from desirable: many unpleas- 
ant thoughts — thoughts we would be glad to for- 
get would be constantly crowding themselves up- 
on us to vex us. 

The mind can undoubtedly be trained to remem- 
ber such facts as we wish to remember,and to for- 
get those we wish to forget ; but not all persons can 
give the mind this training, so the only thing left 
for them to do is to "use a note-book." By this I 



do not mean to write down all the detailed facts of 
the case : in some instances a word is sufficient to 
give the mind a clew, with which it sets to work, 
and one by one calls up all the surrounding facts 
until the whole stands out plainly in the memory. 
A sentence, striking in itself, or bearing a close 
relation to that which we wish to recall, will gen- 
erally bring it back, and sometimes the very act 
of writing the sentence will impress it upon the 
memory so that it will not be effaced. 

Many of^our greatest orators and statesmen are 
men who have not allowed a good idea to escape 
them, to be forgotten simply because they have 
no means of recording it. A note-book, carried 
in the pocket, is always ready to receive your con- 
tributions of thought. 

Remember this, and try it. See if the next 
oration you are required to prepare will not come 
eaaier if, while you are thinking of it, you note 
down all your thoughts upon it. 

In your reading in the library and at home, a 
simple memorandum of the book, page, and loca- 
tion in library will enable you to again find some 
important subject if you are suddenly called upon 
to discuss it, or to debate upon it, or if for any 
other purpose you wish to refer to it. 

If the lessons for the coming day were noted 
down, then would end that poor excuse, "I forgot 
where the lesson was today." 

Enough has been said, I think, to illustrate my 
point, that a note book of some kind should be in 
the hand of every student, as a necessary help to 
his education ; for although it hinders the memory 
in one way, it aids it in another. 



THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

BY PROF. D. E. DANTZ. 

THE increase in the number of volumes in 
our library during the past two years has been 
greatly limited by the want of available f unds for 
the purchase of books. For the year ending June 
30, 189 1, the Legislature allowed the small sum of 
$1,000, but the last Legislature reduced this to the 
insignificant sum of $250 for each of the two years 
ending June 30, 1892, and June 30, 1893. This 
amount is hardly enough to pay for the magazines 
and technical journals actually indispensable to our 
reading rooms. We ought to spend double this 
sum for this item of periodicals alone. 

In spite of the unfavorable circumstances under 
which we have been placed, our accession regis- 
ters of books and pamphlets show an increase of 
1912 volumes for the year ending June, 1891, and 
of 893 volumes for that ending June 30th, 1892. 
This makes the total inventory of June 30th, last, 
16,029 books and pamphlets, valued at about 
$19,000. Catalogue, book cases, furniture, and 
other property of the library make the total inven- 
tory $21,450.70. 

A reasonable annual State appropriation for the 
purchase of books ought to enable us to add, includ- 
ing donations, at least 2,000 volumes per annum to 
our accession list. In ten years this would increase 
the total of our library to 36,000 volumes. And this 
steady supply of new books is actually needed in 
an institution such as ours. The library of a col- 
lege, when properly managed and made useful to 
the students, has more to do in the education and 
development of thought and character than the 
faculty itself. He who has free access to a large 
and well-chosen library, with proper guidance in 
its use, has all necessary facilities for a broad and 
liberal education. 

The additional shelf room provided for us dur- 
ing the summer of 1891, by changes in the read- 
ing room, has all been occupied by books, and the 
old^question of providing room for the volumes 
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added by donations and by binding our periodicals 
is again a source of trouble. It is certain that 
the present year will require us to find room for 
about iooq more volumes. Many of the alcoves: 
are already overflowing, and constant breaks are 
made in classification, while sets of books have to 
be separated with considerable distance between 
the parts of sets 

We mu«t have more commodious quarters for 
our library. The rooms now used, if all the books 
were made readdy accessible, would hold only 
about 10,000 volumes. We have now 6000 volumes 
practically out of reach of our students, because 
of the height of the shelves fiom the floor. If the 
students from a single class room were all sent at 
once to consult the library, there would be little 
more than standing room for them there. 

Our State can well afford a more liberal policy 
toward her institutions of learning. Our College 
must ask for large appropriations both for a fire- 
proof library building and for books, and insist 
upon getting them. We cannot get along further, 
with our present narrow quarters and feeble 
equipment of books. 

JEALOUSY. 

BY TONB DEWHY, '93. 

IN so many of the old legends and fairy stories 
'that we read, there is an old dragon guarding 
the gatewayof some enchanted place where a young 
princess wants to get in. These awful creatures 
(the dragons, not the maidens) cause so much 
trouble, death, and destruction that, at last, a 
brave young knight comes along, kills the dragon, 
rescues the maiden, and all live happily ever after- 
ward. 

All of these thing? used to happen vears ago. 

but there is a worse dragon now-a-days that lives 
right in the midst of every people under the sun. 
Everybody knows he is there, but nobody likes 
him and thinks, of course, he is no place near 

them. 
Ejes make a great deal of difference in the looks 

of a person. Beautiful eyes can make almost any 
face beautiful. And vice versa. Perhaps, the 
reason that no one likes this old beast is because 
of his eyes. They are not very pretty, to be sure, 
for they are green. And some one a long time 
ago has named this "green-eyed monster" jeal- 
ousy. 

This beast, jealousy, is found in ever so many 
shapes and sizes, and from the universal to the in- 
dividual form. 

Nations are jealous of each other, different parts 
of a country, people of the same part, classes of 
workmen of each other, cliques, men, and women, 
also, and even babies and dogs. You may think 
this latter is getting the matter down to a pretty 
fine point, but, nevertheless, it is true. Didn't 
you ever see a dog, when his master pets another 
one, go around the corner and pout, or else get 
mad and bite ? Or when a mother takes up an- 
other baby, how her own will iret? It is all 
jealousy, and we all learn it very young. 

Among the workmen there is always moie or 
less this feeling. I think it prevails more among 
musicians than any other class. It may exist as 
much among artists, architects, etc., but I think 
it is hardly so noticeable. Some one has said that 
"There is no one so pleasant in the world as a 
musician when he can take the lead in his art, and 
no one so disagreeable as when he has to ac- 
knowledge that some one can beat him." 

In all organizations, two or three are likely to 
go together all of the time, and by the others 
these are called a clique. There may be several 
of these cliques, and thest are almost invariably 
disagreeing and talking about each other. Some 
may have a better time than the others, and the 
latter get jealous. This is where the most fault 
of these cliques lies. 

Everybody knows that nobody likes this old 



monster. He is a sort of wolf in sheep's clothing 
in any fold he may get into. So if we find him 
in ours, let's put him out as quickly as possible or 
he may eat up one, of the. lambs. ,. 



THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
OF ENGLAND. 

In regard to the present condition of the col- 
lege, I will simply record my own observations. 

The main college building is a solid, substan- 
tial stone stiucture occupying the site of the old 
farm buildings. Of the latter, the only sites re- 
maining are the farm house, which is occupied by 
the superintendent, an d the barn which has been 
converted into a chemical laboratory. The college 
building proper includes the class rooms, labora- 
tories, museum, dining hall, apartments of the 
resident professors, and dotr.itories for the students. 
Other studies connected with the college are the 
chapel, veterinary hospital, workshops, and a few 
other buildings. Surrounding the buildings are 
about twenty-five acres, which are devoted to a 
few experimental plots, paddocks for a few ani- 
mals, a botanical garden, and athletic grounds. 
The farm proper is not managed by the college 
authorities, but is operated and worked by a 
graduate of the college, who has achieved a high 
reputation in agricultural circles. The general 
management is similar to that of the best managed 
farm of the neighborhood. The regular four- 
course rotation is followed and quite a large variety 
of crops are grown. Sheep are the chief stock. 
Of, these about 500 fine, well selected Cotswolds 
are kept. A specialty is also made of Berkshire 
pigs. 

In addition to the stock of the farm, I found 
that a few specimens of quite a number of differ- 
ent breeds of cattle and sheep are kept for the 
simple purpose of class illustration. These are un- 
der the immediate charge of the Professors of Ag- 
riculture and Chemistry. 

There is no compulsory labor system, but those 
stndents who desire it have opportunity to take 
part in all the operations in progress upon the 
farm. Skill and excellence in the various kinds of 
work, such as plowing, sheep-shearing, horse- 
shoeing and the like, are rewarded the same as 
proficiency in the class-room. Another excellent 
feature is that each student is required to keep 
and submit for examination a labor journal, con- 
taining a brief account of all the work done on 
farm. They also keep whist is termed a cultiva- 
tion book, showing the condition, progress and 
growth, yield, etc., of every crop. Excursions 
are made by the senior students to the best dairy 
farms and stock-breeding establishments in the 
neighborhood and reports of these visits are made, 
a prize being awarded to the best. A prize is al- 
so given every session for the best report on the 
work of the college farm during that period. 

The ordinary college course extends over two 
years, or six sessions, but in order to receive the 
diploma seven sessions must be attended. There 
are no entrance examinations, but it is expected 
that each applicant for admission has received a 
good general education. They must be eighteen 
years of age. The number of students varies from 
sixty to 100. Only once or twice in the history of 
the college has the latter figure been reached. 

As a rule, the equipment is fairly good, but is 
easily exceeded by some of the best agricultural 
colleges and departments of agriculture in many of 
the state universities of America. — Prof. Lazenby 
of Ohio University. 

FRUIT AS A FOOD. 

Very excellent authority says: "It is a fact that 
such fruit as the apple, the pear, and the plum, 
taken when ripe without sugar, diminish the acidi- 
ty of the stomach, rather than provoke it. The 
vegetable sauce and juices are converted into alka- 
line carbonates, which tend to correct acidity. A 
good ripe apple (raw) is one of the easiest of 
vegetable substances for the stomach to deal with, 
the whole process of digestion being complete in 
eighty-five minutes." In the French hospitals an 
apple poultice is applied to inflamed eyes. It is 
probable that such fruits taken as food also serve 
as allayers of inflammation in the stomach and 
other alimentary organs. This is peculiarly true 
of cranberries and grapes. — St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 



THE DECORATION QF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

Kansas school boards seem not yet to have ar- 
rived at the point where th<y can appreciate the 
desirability of "fixing up" their school grounds. 
They apparently assume that when a shelter has 
been provided for the children duringschool hours, 
and a -person- employed to listen to recitations, 
that their work has been nobly done. Not' one 
schooPboard in ten throughout the State has ever 
given the slightest aid or encouragement to any 
attempt to redeem the school-house surroundings 
from the dreariness and barrenness of wild prairie. 

Children who imbibe their knowledge amid such 
desolation cannot be expected to do more than re- 
flect the character oi their surroundings. The 
crudeness of the things . with which they must 
come in contact, and which of necessity are a part 
of their lives, will be 'almost indelibly impressed 
upon their natures. They may learn to glibly re- 
peat the list of Presidents, to extract square root, 
and to speli daguerreotype, but they will never ac- 
quire a liberal education. They will never learn 
to study for the love of it. The very thought of 
study Will be inseparably connected with dismal 
unattractiveness and become utterly repellent. 
Daily attendance at the "little red school- house" 
will be as disagreeable and unsatisfactory a task as 
studying a multiplication table, which, instead of 
stopping with the "twelve," go on in a dreary, 
unending round, offering no solace for the present, 
nor hope for the future. 

How readily this might all be changed by a 
little foresight, followed up with a small expendi- 
ture of money and labor. Merely, seediung: the 
yard to blue grass will do more toward placing the 
children in a position to enjoy life than will a 
month's schooling. The addition of some well-se- 
lected shrubbery and a few good shade trees will 
be fully equivalent to the addition of two months 
to the school year. - •• •■ 

The labor connected with the redemption of the 
school grounds might nearly all , be performed by 
the pupils themselves, and they would enjoy doing 
it. Not that they are usually very mucn in love 
with work as such, but they love the beautiful and 
will hardly hesitate at any amount of labor, the 
performance of which promises, them pleasure. 
To be successful — and successful they must be or 
all interest will cease — the desired effects must be 
studied, and finally fixed upon before operations are 
begun, and all efforts must then be directed toward 
the proper end. The first of these two things is 
the work that is to be done during the winter. 
Teachers and patrons and school boards should take 
the matter seriously in hand and make ample prep- 
parations now for radical improvements in the 
spring. Don't wait for Arbor day, and then when 
that arrives confine your attention to the haphazard 
planting and empty ceremonials usually attending 
the observance of the holiday. Formalities on 
that day are all right as far as they go, but they 
must be backed up by a good deal of very informal 
labor to be of much avail. It is too much to ex- 
pect to be able to piovule in one day of each year 
for continuous enjoyment during the rest of the 
season. Even if the spare time of the school for 
several weeks each year with occasional help from 
outside is given to the work it will be all well 
spent. — Kansas Capital and Farm Journal. 

NATIONAL ROAD LEAGUE. 

The first meeting of this Society convened in 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, on the evening of 
October 20th. The meeting was called in order 
that some definite action might be taken to- 
wards providing the people of the country with 
passable roads. About 1,000 persons were in 
attendance. 

A constitution was read and adopted. In the 
speeches the needs of the farmers of the United 
States were set forth and various suggestions 
were offered to provide ways and means to gain 
governmental aid on country roads. This, it was 
held, can be easily accomplished, as the govern- 
ment has always extended its help to new indus- 
tries. It was also advocated that convict labor be 
employed on the roads. Judge E. H. Thayer, of 
Iowa, was elected President of the League, and 
S.K. T. Prime, of Dwight, 111., Secretary. Among 
the speakers during the evening were Col. A. A. 
Pope, of Boston ; Capt. Shaw, of New Hamp- 
shire ; Gov. Fuller, of Vermont; Gen. Post, of 
Galesburg, and C. B. Ripley. — Orange Judd 
Farmer. 
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With the many helps a farmer now employs in 
the use of labor-saving machinery, fanning can be 
reduced to a system of methods. 
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CALENDAR. 

189a 93; 
Fall Term-September i$th to December 13rd. 

Winter Term— J anuarv,9th to March ji«t. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 
1 ' June 14th, Commencement. 

' : 1803-94. 

Fall Term— September 14th to December »»nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has fund* mow to inveat in school 
diatnct bond* at par. The law requrresthat no bonds be aold at par or; 
less without being first offered to the StateSchoolFund Commission-; 
er* and the State Agricultural College. Address,T.- P. Moore, Loan! 



Commissioner, Hoi ton Kan., at once. 

. f 



' LOCAL MATTERS. 

The roof of the new propagating pits will be in 
position today. 

Sugar beets for analysis are arriving daily from 
all parts of the State. 

A son, born November 9 th, gladdens the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Breese. 

Prof, and Mrs. Lantz are receiving congratula- 
tions of friends upon the birth of a daughter Fri- 
day, November 4th. 

Mr. F. N. Philbrook, of Chepstow, Washington 
County, visited his son and daughter in College 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Prof. Walters' nine- year old son, Hannibal, 
had the misfortune to break his left forearm by 
falling from a horse on Sunday. 

Mr. Coan, of Salina, is here again to deliver 
photographs of student groups made last week. 
The pictures are good, and many were ordered by 
th«* sitters. 

The carpenters are today removing the partition 
between the printing office and the hall, by which 
considerable additional floor space and more light 
will be gained. 

Bulletin No. 34, from the Farm Department, 
entitled "Experiments in Feeding Steers," is be- 
ing mailed. It will be sent free, to applicants 
within the State. 

Professors Popenoe, Lantz, Walters, and Ma- 
son will present papers before the State Horti- 
cultural Society at the Winfield meeting, Decem- 
ber 7th to 9th. 

Rev. Mr. Dougherty, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Kansas City, Kansas, with his 
daughter, visited his son Bradford, in First-year 
classes, yesterday. 

As will be seen by the proceedings, published 
elsewhere in this issue, the Board has authorized 
the purchase of a horsekin lor the Department of 
Veterinary Science. It has been ordered from 
Paris. 

Bertha Kimball, as editor, has placed in the 
hands of the printer the eighteen letters she has 
received from the Class of '90. numbering twen- 
ty-seven members. The letters will be issued in 
about two weeks. 

Experiments are in progress under the manage- 
ment of the Horticultural Department to test the 
hardiness of grapevines, which will be accom- 
plished by pruning the vines and laying and 
mulching half of them, leaving the others expos- 
ed to the weather till late spring. 

The Third Division of the Third- year Class en- 
tertained the audience in Chapel yesterday after- 
noon in the following program: '-The Perpetu- 
ity of the Republic," A. Johnson; "Give the 
Men a Chance," Lillie Dial ; "Wit and Humor," 
J.J. Johnson; "A Good Word for Winter," 
Mary Finley ; "Mexico," F. R. Jolly; "Opposite 
Examples," I. Jones. 

Mrs. Kedzie and the Cooking Class, or, proper- 
ly speaking, the Cooking Class and Mrs. Kedzie, 
treated the Regents and Faculty and Faculty 
wives to an excellent "breakfast" at six o'clock 
on Thursday evening. The meal was a credit to 
the cook«, and was highly enjoyed by the guests, 
who testified to their appreciation of the repast 
by singing "America" on a full stomach. 

The following students visited their homes, 
fifteen to two hundred and fifty miles distant, to 
vote: Messrs. Floyd, Kinsey, J.J.Johnson,!. 
Jones, McPhee, G. L. Christensen, Boardman, 
Painter, Hulse, Smyth, F. and W. J. Yoeman, 
Powell, Webster, Atkinson, Phillips, Grisier, 
Abbott, Larrick, Lawlor, Vincent, G. Forsyth, 
Scheel, Robirson, Hiestand, John, Ellis, Sandt, 
Phipps, Neimoller, Riddell, Poston, Dick, Mc- 
Candless, and Griffee. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

H. N. Whitford, '90, is grantea a first grade 
teacher's certificate. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, spent two days with Col- 
lege friends this week. 

Bertha Winchip, '91, has returned from a sum- 
mer's visit in New England. 

G Vj Johnson, '91, has gone to Boise City ; 
Idaho, to teach for the winter. 

Eusebia Mudge, Fourth-year, visited home in 
Eskridge from Friday to Monday. 

C. A. Campbell, '90, and D. C. McDowell, 
'91, came up from Emporia to vote. 

H. B. Walter, student in 1890-91, writes from 
Hillsdale that he is running a saw-mill. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-year in 1891-2, spent 
a few hours at the College on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

A son was born, November 8th, to Fred 
Elliot, "87, and Eva Knostman-EUiott, student in 
1889-90. 

W. E. Whaley, '86, has taken charge of the 
Manhattan High School, vice Miss Gerrans, re- 
signed. 

G. M. Munger, in Second-year classes, drops 
out of College, temporarily, and goes home to- 
day to doctor his eyes. 

W. P. Tucker, '92, has, it is reported, bought 
an interest in the Douglass Tribune, a paying 
newspaper property. 

Emma Secrest, '90, and J. N. Bridgman, '91, 
are well pleased with their studies in Leland Stan- 
ford University in California. 

D. W. Working, '88, of the Longmont (Col.) 
Times, expresses an opinion on "Agricultural 
Colleges" elsewhere in this issue. Working 
knows what he is talking about, too. 

G. L. Clothier, '92, writes that he is elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wa- 
baunsee County, on the Populist ticket, and that 
he will try to do honor to his alma mater. 

Maude Sayres, '89, is on the program for a pa- 
per in the Department of Natural Science at the 
annual meeting of the Social Science Club of Kan- 
sas and Western Missouii, at Topeka, November 
17th and 18th. 

E. B. Bacheller, Fourth year in 1S85-6, teach- 
ing at Oakley, will read a paper on industrial edu- 
cation at the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Kansas Teachers' Association at Phillipsburg, 
November 25th. 



J. E. Dorman, Second-year in 1890, has been 
visiting his College friends this week in company 
with Mr. Benedict. Both have been connected 
with the Guernsey dairy herd of Vice President 
Morton at Rhinecliff, and are on their way to take 
charge of a dairy enterprise at Lehi City. Utah. 

Miss Marie Mattoon [student in 1883-4] died 
of congestion of the brain at her home, 815 Hun- 
toon street, Thursday night, November 3rd. 
Funeral. services will be held on Sunday afternoon 
at 3 o'clock, at the Swedenborgian Church. — 
Topeka Capital. 



THE BOARD MEETING. 

The Board of Regents were in session Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week, with all the mem- 
bers present. 

The biennial report to the Governor was con- 
sidered in first draft and finally adopted, and the 
Secretary was authorized to combine with it the 
reports of the President and the several Professors, 
and transmit it to the Governor for printing, ap- 
pending a history of the College, prepared by 
Prof. Walters. 

The Secretary was authorized to notify persons 
delinquent as to payment of land contracts for two 
years past, that their contracts are forfeited, and 
that after December 25th, next, it will be impos- 
sible to reinstate them. 

After sharing in the "breakfast" prepared by 
the Cooking Class, a joint meeting of the Board 
and Faculty called out the presentation of the con- 
dition of the several departments, with the various 



wants to be supplied, each member of the Faculty 
making a statement of the progress of classes and 
various duties. 

The Committee on Employes presented a re- 
port, which was adopted,, making the following 
recommendations: — 

That Mr. F. C. Sears be made Foreman of the 
Gardens, at a salary of $600. 

That President Fairchild be. authorized to em- 
ploy a janitor as successor to Mr. A. C Mc- 
Creary, whose resignation on account of ill health 
was accepted, to take effect December 31st. 

That Prof. Georgeson be authorized to em- 
ploy, when necessary, a successor to Wm. Shel- 
ton, at a salary of $600, and to look forward to- 
ward the employment of suitable assistance in tne 
office and Station. 

That the Board ask from the Secretary of W ar 
that Lieut. E. A. Helmick, of the 4th U. S. In- 
fantry, be detailed as successor to Capt. E. a. 
Bolton, in August next. 

Upon recommendation of the Farm Committee, 
Prof. Georgeson was authorized to complete the 
paving of the barnyard, at an expense not to ex- 
ceed $200, and to continue feeding experiments 
the coming winter. 

The estimates of the Station Council of neces- 
sary expenditures during the present quarter was 

approved. . . , 

The completion of the propagating pits, witn 
general connection of heating systems for all the 
pits and greenhouses, upon estimate, furnished by 
Prof. Hood, and including heaters for the class- 
room and fflfces, was authorized. 

Other expenditures in the several departments 
were authorized as follows: Horticulture, stock 
and cions. $50; forestry collection, $75; Mathe- 
matics, Y level, $150; Industrial Art, models, 
and patterns, $42.50; table* for drafting room, 
$456} ; . Household Economy, range and ute "y ls > 
$70 ; Printing, removal of partition, $20 ; Mili- 
tary, additional uniforms, $115; Physics, appara- 
tus, $55.50; Veterinary, supplies and horseskin, 
$886; Botanical, supplies and check list, $3 I /5°- 

The report of the Finance Committee, auditing 
the accounts of the quarter ending October 31, 
and approving the investments, was adopted. 

The Board then adjourned to meet Tuesday, 
January 17, at 3:30 p. m. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 
Not all the colleges named "agricultural" are 
true to the name. In some States the funds set 
aside for agricultural colleges have been given to 
colleges with "agricultural annexes." These do 
not and cannot truly represent the new education ; 
for in them the influence of the old scholastic 
method is bound to assert itself and make students 
in the departments feel that they are not really a 
of the institution they are in. The college, to be 
n real Agricultural College, must be entirely dis- 
tinct from literary institutions. 

Types of the la-t sort of Agricultural Colleges 
are to be seen in Kansas, Michigan, and Colorado. 
In these all the officers and teachers are in sym- 
pathy with industrial education. From President 
to Janitor, thev believe that no man is less a man 
because he walks between the plow handles or 
uses a blacksmith's hammer than if he stood be- 
hind the money- changer's desk or the minister's 
pulpit. These institutions are conducted in har- 
mony with the idea that no calling can honor an 
honorable man, but that any honorable man hon- 
ors any calling. They make no distinction be- 
tween the woman whose hands knead the bread for 
her family and the woman who earns bread for 
her family by practicing medicine. — Longmont 
{Col.) Times. 



Farming is a business, and the man who would 
make a real success of it nowadays must be a good 
business man. He must be an all-round good 
busines-s manager. Besides buying and selling, and 
the employment of labor, there are the planting, 
cultivating, and hai vesting of crops, the breeding, 
feeding, and care of live stock, the use of machin- 
ery, and a hundred other important things that 
require intelligence, skill, and executive ability of 
a higher order. There are a thousand little de- 
tails of the business to be carefully looked after to 
make the farm do its best. Taking everything in- 
to consideration, the wonder is that there are not 
more failures on the farm than there are. No 
business in the city would long stand under the 
easy-going management of the average farmer. — 
Farm and Fireside. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROr. J. D. WALTERS. 



The twelfth semi-annual meeting of the Social 
Science Club of Kansas will be held at Topeka, 
November 17th and 18th. 

There are nearly 10,000 young men and 
women attending .colleges and universities in the 
State this year. T4tere are over two dozen State, 
denominational, and private schools for higher ed- 
ucation in Kansas, and every one of them is 
prosperous. — Humboldt Union. 

A writer in Harper's this month, in an article 
on "Western Education," says: "The average 
amount of work done by average college men is 
larger in the Western than in the Eastern col- 
leges," but, he adds, "Their salaries are beggarly 
pittances." 

No. 2 of the Kansas University Quarterly has 
reached our reading table. The pamphlet con- 
tains an article on Unicursal Curves by H. B. New- 
son ; a statistical survey of the Foreign Settlements 
in Kansas, together with a Dialect Word-List by 
W. H. Carruth ; a description of the Great Spirit 
Spring Mound by E. H. Bailey, and a discussion 
of Pascal's Limacon and Cardioid by H. C. Riggs. 
The magazine is well printed, and contains over 
fifty pages of valuable contributions to science. It 
is a credit to the Faculty of the State University. 

A map of Kansas twelve feet long and six feet 
wide, making the scale three miles- to the inch, 
will be exhibited at the World's fair. Every 
school-house in the State will be represented by a 
small red cross, and there is no section of the map 
where these marks will be more than an inch — 
that is, three miles — apart. In the eastern half of 
theState, the average is six school houses to every 
township. The idea is worthy of Kansas, but 
why not make a crown the emblem of the school 
house instead of a cross? — Kansas City Star. 

Mr. Irving Taylor of the Tcpeka bar has pub- 
lished a new book on a new subject, "The Pub- 
lic school law of the United States as administered 
by the courts." The book forms a heavy volume 
of about 400 pages, covering near 5,000 cases, 
with appendix-synopsis of State laws. Price, $3 
in cloth binding and $5 in law sheep; postage to 
any part of the State, 25 cents. The Western 
School Journal says of the work: "If the con- 
tents of this book were "inwardly digested" by 
every school officer, much unseemly wrangling 
would be saved, and many lawsuits would be im- 
possible. There is not a school district anywhere 
which is not interested in the decisions published 
by Mr. Taylor. He has gathered from all the 
Supreme Court decisions which will have weight 
in every court in the Union. The book should 
be furnished to every school officer at the cost of 
the district, and every teacher should try to secure 
a copy." 

We are in receipt of the program ot the tenth 
annual session of the North Central Teachers' 
Association, which will convene at Junction City, 
on November 24th, 25th, and 26th. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Opera House. A rate of 
one and one-third fare has been secured on all 
roads. The hotels have made their usual reduc- 
tions, and free entertainment will be furnished by 
citizens for those who come from the greatest 
distance. On Friday evening there will be an 
elocutionary contest, for which the public will 
have to pay twenty- five cents per seat or thirty- 
five cents for reserved seats. The program is 
unusually rich and interesting. It closes with an 
excursion to Ft. Riley on Saturday. There will 
also be an exhibition of school work. The exhib- 
its should be prepared exactly as for the World's 
Fair, and all teachers and superintendents are 
asked to endeavor to make this part of the pro- 
gram a success. 

The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society will be held at Win- 
field, Cowley County, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 6, 7, and 8, 1892. The 
session will open on Tuesday at 10 o'clock A. M. 
Although the present year has been unfavorable 
to the success of the horticultural industry in many 
lines, it undoubtedly has been educational, has 
taught some lessons which will be valuable in the 
future, and highly important to those who will 
not be present at the meeting, but who are eager- 
ly watching for the published report of the Society. 
The Cowley County Horticultural Society has 
kindly offered free entertainment during the 



meeting, and a committee appointed by that So- 
ciety will assign all attendants to quarters on ar 
rival at Winfield. The usual reduction in rail- 
road fare will be asked ; and if refused, notice 
will be given in time to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing. Come to *his meeting, remembering that 
next year, 1S93, the products of your orchard, 
vineyards, and small fruit plantations will be so- 
licited to make up the prand exhibit at the 
World's Columbian Exposition, a matter of the 
greatest importance to our State, and which will 
be fully presented to the Society for considera- 
tion. 

The more like school the farm can be made, 
the more interest there is developed in work, study, 
and recreation, the less thought there will be of 
leaving the farm. — New York Tribune. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Sclent iflc Club.— President. J. T Willard ; Vioe-President. M in- 
nie Reed; Secretary, Marie Senn; Treasurer, C. H Thompson. 
Meets on the fourth Friday evening of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College o (Beers. 

Alpha Beta Society.-President, J. E.Tbackrey: Vice-Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, W. H. Phipps; Treasurer. C. C. 8mith; Crit- 
ic, Matle Toot baker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
.first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors, C. H. Thompson, J. E. Tback- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Morgan, 
Onie Hulett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clook. Admits 
to membership botb ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President. A. Dickens; Vice-President. M. 
W. McCrea,; Recording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven: Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
P. Hulett; Marshal, E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Klmftall, M. W. MoCrea, T. W. Morse, B. F. S. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.-President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I.Jones; Marshal. R. J. Barnett; Critic, W. E. Smith. 
Board of Directors, C. R. Hutchings, J. D. Riddell. D. S. La- 
Schelle, J A. Soheel, T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian 8ociety.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Recording Secretary, 1 orenu Helder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treasurer. Ellen 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 



November 4th. 
Ionian Society was called to order by the President. After 
singing. Miss Norton lead us in prajer. Roll-call. Programme 
opened with a discussion by Miss Pierce and Society on poltti. 
cal questions of the day. M. A. Carleton and C. H. Thompson 
gave us their views on the subject. Instrumental solo by Laura 
Day was followed by an "Apostrophe to the Moon," by Mies 
Day. The next was a vocal solo by Miss Lyman. The Oracle 
was presented by Fanny Cress. It contained the news of the 
week. Olive Wilson read an essay on "A Memorable Bicycle 
Ride." This was followed by a vocal solo by Miss Newell. 
Under the head of business, the new Constitution was read, ap- 
proved, and adopted, providing the Faculty did not object. The 
8ooiety adjourned at an unusually late hour. F. R. C. 



November 5th . 
Half pastseven in the Webster Hall found most of the mem- 
bers in their accustomed places. Devotloual exercises led by 
B. 8. Royer. Several studei ts were elected members of Soc'ety 
The order of debate was temporarily suspended, and F. E. Uhl 
delivered a very entertaining declamation on his early school 
life. G. K. Thompson's select reading proved very instructive. 
T. H. Coman'sdiscu8fionon"ManufactureofZino" wasinstruc 
tive and well illustrated. B. F. S. Royer talked on choosing a. 
profession. On returning to debate, G K. Thompson an . B. 
F. 8. Royer argued the affirmative of the question that agri- 
culture as taught here is not a success, while C. H. Paul and C. 
S. Milburn argued the n<gative. The Society decided in favor 
of the negative. Recess of ten minutes, after which the news 
of ihe week was presented by D. C. Arnold. G. E. Freeman 
then favored the Society with a solo with banjo accompani- 
ment, fj Report or Critic and adjournment. E.A.D. 

November 4th. 
The moft interesting and longest session of the Alpha Beta 
8ociety this jear was calied to order at the usual lime by the 
President. A beautiful solo by Miss Parker, and prayer by Mr. 
Miller, was followed by a recitation entitled "Benedict Arnold." 
The marked attention to Miss Jones as she spoke of some of the 
grand and noble acts of this despised traitor proved that all felt 
he had not been dealt with in charity. After Mr. Morgan's essay 
on base ball. Stella Kimball, editor, read what might be called 
apolitical number of the Gleaner, which had for its motto. 
"Stand up for Principle, and Kansas will stand up for it- 
self. "The ribbons with which the paper was bound were Peo- 
ple's Party badges, which left no doubt about the editor's poli- 
tics. Resolved, "That position In society is a surer mc ans of ob- 
taining public office than is qualification," was debated by J. 
C. Chriftensen and W O. Lyon on the affirmative, and by E. J. 
Abell and Sarah Cottrell on the negative Judges Hulett, Par- 
ker, and Timbers decided two to one in favor of the negative. 
After recess the Society listened to a duet bv Misses Smith and 
Parker, and to Miss Palmer's report of the news lor the week. 
Under extemporaneous speaking Miss Tooth .iker told us about 
James Whltoomb Riley. She believes him to be America's 
Robert Burns; and read in an impressive manner two of hi g 
poems as illustrations. Mr. Spauldlng spoke of the principles 
of the Republican Party, and his reason for wearing their motto. 
This excited a warm discusi ion between they who wore the white 
badge of temperance or Prohibition, and thev who wore the j el- 
low. The blue supported the white, and the yellow gave upth e 
fight. Mr. S I. Thackrey, a member of the Society several years 
ago, was-present and gave us a short talk. Old " A.B's." ate al" 
ways welcome. W H. P. 



BULLS FOR SALE. 

The College has a few fine Shorthorn bulls 
which will be sold reasonably. Also a Hereford 
and a Holsteiii-Friesian bull. They are all ani- 
mals of much individnal merit and of the best 
breeding. They can be sold cheaper now than 
in the Spring. Professor Georgeson will answer 
all inquiries concerning them. 

Farmers' sons and daughters must not allow 
themselves to be led to give up the idea of attend- 
ing school somewhere by sensational advertise- 
ments for a "Revised Encyclopedia Britanica," 
which is announced by otherwise reputable papers 
as teaching "law, mechanics, engineering, litera- 
ture, and all of the arts and sciences," and which 
is confidently asserted to "contain as much instruc- 
tion as can be had from a college education." No 
doubt the work advertised is worth the price ask- 
ed, about $io, but as for taking the. place of a 
college course, or of a month's schooling even, it 
cannot do it. — Topeka Capital. 

MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFTNCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, £old pens, etc. '75. 
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VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-quarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 
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A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
1 Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
1 Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves arid Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 331 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural leeth a Specialty. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given or 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the li\es of noted men, given 
for $5 00 in tickets. Wehster'p Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESL E H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, peciai Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city . 

EB. PURCELL, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, hac - 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods deliveredin all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the oflice nf the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All payments of principal ami interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol the Board < f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist m:iv be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions ate received by 8upt. J. 8. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or M useiinis should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc.,— may beobtained at the 
office of tit President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application; *or Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
ib the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througntne Secretary. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF ICE. 

bt prior x. 11. nichols. 
NE hundred years ago Murdock first used 
gas aa an iliuminant. The use of gas has since 
steadily increased, even during the last decade since 
the introduction of electric lighting. One of the 
most important by-products in the manufacture of 
coal gas is ammonia. And it is of this ammonia 
and its use in the manufacture of ice that I wish 
to call your attention. The unit of heat used in 
the following is that required to raise the temper- 
ature of one pound of water one degree Fahren- 
heit. 

It requires a certain amount of heat to change 
the state of matter; that is, to liquify a solid or 
vaporize a liquid. If a pound of water at thirty- 
two degrees be mixed with a pound of water at 
two hundred and twelve degrees, the two pounds 
resulting from the mixture will have a temperature 
of one hundred and twenty-two degrees. The 
pound at thirty-two has gained as many units of 
heat as the pound at two hundred and twelve has 
lost. If, however, a pound of ice at thirty-two de- 
grees be mixed with a pound of water at two hun- 
dred and twelve, the resulting two pounds of wa- 
ter will have a temperature of fifty-one degrees. 
The pound of water has lost one hundred and six- 
ty-one units, while the pound of ice has gained 
ninteen units. Here, then, is an apparent total loss 
of one hundred and forty-two units. These one- 
hundred and forty-two units of heat were required 
to change the pound of ice to water without any 
increase of temperature. This heat is not lost, but 
is concealed or latent, and will be reproduced 
when the pound of water is changed to ice. It re- 
( quires, then, the withdrawing of one hundred and 
forty «« wo units of heat for each pound of ice formed 
from water at thirty-two degrees, or two hundred 
units for each pound of ice formed from water at 
fifty- eight degrees. 

Similar to the above, it has been found that it 
takes nine hundred and sixty-seven units of heat 
to change a pound of water of two hundred and 
twelve degrees to a pound of steam at the same 
temperature, and nine hundred and twenty-five 
units to change a pound of liquid ammonia at 
thirty-eight degrees below zero to a pound of va- 
por at the same temperature. Water at ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere — nbout fifteen pounds 
to the square inch — boils at two hundred and 
twelve. If the pressure were thirty pounds per 
square inch, it would require a temperature of two 
hundred and forty-nine degrees to make it boil, and 
at a pressure of forty-five pounds, it would require 
a temperature of two hundred and seventy-three 
degrees. If water were subjected to the latter 
pressure and heated to any temperature between 
two hundred and twelve and two hundred and 
seventy degrees, and the pressure suddenly re- 
leased, the water would be instantly converted 
into steam and would withdraw heat from the 
surrounding substances at the rate of about nine 
hundred units for each pound of water. 

It will be noticed that ammonia boils or vapor- 
izes at a very low temperature, — thirty-eight de- 
grees helow zero, or seventy degrees below the 
freezing point of water, — and has a very high 
latent heat of vapor, two essentials for a substance 
to be used in the production of artificial cold. In 
the manufacture of ice, the ammonia gas is first 
compressed into cylinders arid pipes connecting 
with the freezing room by pumps capable of 
exerting a pressure of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pounds to the square inch. This 
reduces the ammonia gas to a liquid. The freez- 
ing room is usually three or four feet deep, filled 
with salt water, through which runs a net-work 



of pipes. Tanks, or forms, filled with pure water 
are set into this brine from above and covered 
with a portion of the floor. These tanks sre 
slightly tapering, and usually hold one bundled" 
pounds of ice. The compressed ammonia is al- 
lowed to escape into the net-work of pipes is fine 
jets. Since the temperature of the pipes is above 
the boiling point of ammonia, the ammonia is in- 
stantly converted into vapor. But it requires heat 
to vaporize any substance, and the ammonia must 
have nine hundred twenty-five units of heat for 
every pound vaporized. This heat must come 
from the surrounding objects. In this case it 
comes from the brine, and the brine in turn absorbs 
heat from the water in the forms until the water 
is frozen. The brine is used because it has a low- 
er freezing point than water. As fast as the am- 
monia gas forms it is pumped out and again 
compressed to be used over and over with scarcely 
any waste. 

Artificial ice can compete with natural ice, and 
cities so far south that they have to depend on ar- 
tificial ice, usually have ice at lets cost than their 
northern sisters. 



YOUNG PEOPLE IN ENTERTAINMENTS. 

BY MRS. N. 8. KKDZtE. 

OF all the work done in a school, perhaps the 
most popular among pupils and parents is 
that planned with a view to display, before a pub- 
lic audience, whatever talent the pupil possesses. 
It is always a pleasure to see young people able 
to speak or to sing, to act a part, or to acquit 
themselves well in any line of public work ; and 
it is even more enjoyable to see little children do 
good work in the entertaining of their friends. 
The dainty, cunning ways, the graceful postures, 
the childish voices, appeal to the love for child- 
hood which we all hold in our hearts. 

We all feel that such work for pupils helps 
them much in gaining self confidence, in training 
the voice, and in giving them power over them- 
selves in trying positions. But is there not an- 
other side to this question of public work for 
children and young people ? 

As a rule every school has more or less work in 
rhetoricals, which will do much of the training of 
voice and body, and do it in the day time. One 
of the greatest objections to the work of school 
entertainments, as they are usually managed, is 
the fact that the children taking part in them are 
up and out so late at night. 

Every child who has enough talent to be used 
in such places is very likely to be of nervous tem- 
perament, and the nervous excitement is more or 
less wearing upon his health. No matter if he 
does enjoy the work, it takes nerve to do it ; and 
even though he seems as well as ever, and full of 
life, the inevitable collapse will follow, when he 
is worn out and his nerves lose their usual even 
hold on all he does. Sleepless hours are one of 
the indications of overwrought nerves, and many 
a mother can tell of the child who couldn't sleep 
the night before nor the night after "he did so 
well" in the school exhibition. 

We hear many complaints that teachers over- 
work their pupils by giving them too many and 
too hard lessons, by obliging them to pass exami- 
nations which make them nervous and excited for 
hours; but frequently those same children are 
allowed to be in various evening entertainments 
for the benefit of church finances, for the public 
library, or pei chance, this year, for the Colum- 
bian Club. If all this were required in the school 
work, we should hear more complaint than comes 
now. As it is, no one appreciates the harm be- 
ing done so much as does the teacher, who sees 
her brightest pupils losing day after day the benefit 
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they ought to have from their lessons, simply be- 
cause their nervous energy is exhausterJiby .Work 
for some evening entertainment. 

There is no doubt but some public work is help- 
ful, and the child, grqws because the work is at 
first hard for him to dp ; but there can be no ques- 
tion as to the evil that often, comes because of 

h-'*f{ |,<c '"" : ' ■" ■ ' 

overwork in this lii^e. t ff teachers have school 
exhibitions, the lessons ought to be lightened ; if 
children are allowed to enter various outside pub- 
lic entertainments, their school work should be 
dropped for the time. No child can safely do 
both to any extent. It is for the parent to decide 
which he prefers for his child — the entertainment 
or the school. For many a child this is a serious 
question to be settled, and the parents are the 
only ones responsible in the matter. 



FRUIT ON THE TABLE, 

THE fairy that carries fruit in her hand seems 
to have forgotten Kansas this year, even 
our usual crop of apples being almost entirely 
wanting. 

The problem of providing suitable food for the 
household in many a family is more difficult to 
solve when this dearth of fruit must be met, for 
in this climate the fruits form a good part of the 
every-day eating of all people. 

When apples are plentiful the different ways in 
■which they are eaten supply to the family in a 
great measure the mild sub-acid the system needs, 
and from raw apples, so acceptable to almost every 
one, through the list of apples baked and boiled, 
fried and pickled, made into pies or pudding, 
through all the variations of which an apple is ca- 
pable, every method of preparation makes health- 
ful food that is good for the one that partakes 
of it. 

Any substitute for apples must be extremely 
palatable or it soon loses its attractiveness. Even 
in the orange countries, where that delicious fruit 
is plentiful, apples are highly prized because, 
though the orange is so delicious when freshly 
picked, it is of very little value to the cook, 
while there seems no end to the usefulness of the 
apple. Still, when the apple is so scarce, as it 
promises to be this winter, we must use some- 
■thing to take its place. Of course, the market 
shows canned goods in many varieties, and besides 
these there are many dried fruits. The Turkish 
prunes are, perhaps, the cheapest in market, and 
there are many kinds of fruits of all grades, most 
•of which are palatable. Evaporated apples one 
soon tires of, butdiied apricots and prunells, pitted 
plums and prunes, as well as the various dried ber- 
ries, will, if carefully washed, then soaked a few 
hours, and simmered slowly until done, then well 
sweetened just before taken from !he stove, give a 
sauce which is very pleasant to the taste, and if 
eaten with sugar and cream is better than all the 
pound for pound preserves one's grandmother 
ever made. Lemons may be used in many ways, 
and will take the place of medicine in a large 
number of Kansas ailments if only used freely. 

It seems like an unnecessary outlay of money 
to buy fruit all winter, especially to one who has 
had apples for years, and who has been conscious 
of the cellar well stocked with canned fruits and 
preserves the busy housemother has put up during 
the summer, but this year the cellar is anything 
but full, and fruit is necessary to healthful living. 
When we do not raise it we must buy it from some 
country that does have it. Fruit costs more 
money than it costs to go without it, but doctors' 
bills cost more than fruit. 

We run risks often to our sorrow, but the wise 
housekeeper uses the ounce of prevention, and in 
many families the various ills that come through 
malaria are kept away by a wise use of fruit in 
the every-day diet. 

Salads in various forms, pickles (sweet or sour), 



any of the foods where good cider vinegar takes* 
prtomiadrit'place, «will In some measure take the 
place of part of the acid needed in the body, but, 
while they will help, they cannot take the entire 
place of fruit. 

This year, especially when we look forward to a 
year th,at shall bring to us much disease, „we need 
t to order and plan our living as wisely as pos- 
sible. It is stated that in years when cholera has 
reached Europe, and for several years afterward, 
there has been everywhere an increase of disease 
that indicates impoverished blood. If this be true, 
it behooves us to see to it that the "house we live 
in" is kept in good order, that no germs of dis- 
ease may find lodgment; and nothing does so 
much to keep the body healthy as plenty of fruit 
in the regular diet. "Fruit is golden in the morn- 
ing, silver at noon, lead at night," is not true in 
Kansas, but if properly served and eaten, wheth- 
er raw or cooked, fruit is golden at all times ; for 
it gives us healthy bodies, without which no one 
can be equal to happy work.- — Mrs. Kedzie, in 
Kansas Farmer. 



WILL GOOD ROADS PAY? 

A very large part of our agricultural products, 
grains,- as well as meats— perhaps more than one 
half of our perishable vegetables, small fruits, 
poultry, and dairy products — are brought to the 
consumer solely by wagon. The larger part of 
the food consumption of man and beast in our vil- 
lages, towns, and smaller cities is brought by wag- 
on, without the intervention of the railway, from 
the farm to the consumer. It would appear that 
of the farm. products transported by horse-power, 
scarcely one-half is transported by rail or water; 
while practically all farm products transported by 
steam or wind are transported by horse also. This 
being true, is it not true that wagon transportation 
of our farm products costs twice as much as the 
remainder of their transportation to the consumer? 

The great magnitude and importance of wagon 
transportation is not generally comprehended. 
Farmers have not realized that to get farm pro- 
ducts to railway or vessel costs more than all their 
after transportation, and hence are often indiffer- 
ent to the means of wagon transportation, being 
content with miserable highways. Every effort 
has been made to promote railroads at the expense 
of wagon roads. And though economies will 
still further reduce freight rates by rail or water, 
how much greater is the margin for savings in 
wagon transportation by means of belter roads. 
So long as wagon transportation costs twenty times 
as much as rail transportation, and seventy times 
as much as water transportation, the first named 
offers the most promising field for economy. 
Farmers have only to closely consider these and 
other points involved to find an affirmative answer 
to the question, will good roads pay ? — American 
Agriculturist. 

The value of farming land in England is grad- 
ually and rapidly depreciating in value because it 
is unable to compete with foreign producers, and 
in this country it will do the same unless better 
methods are adopted to bring as much out of them 
as t!:e highest science and the best skill can accom- 
plish. We are running altogether too much 
cereal grains because they are comparatively lazy 
men's crops and afford a long spell of rest be- 
tween sowing and reaping, but it must be born in 
mind that that which costs the least labor is us- 
ually worth the least money, and, that which en- 
tails the most labor realizes the highest price. 
Land is worthless until labor touches it, and even 
then skilled labor is worth all that it costs. — Col- 
mar" 's Rural World. 



You must be sure of two things: You must 
love your work, and not be always looking over 
the edge of it, wanting your play to begin. And 
the other is, you must not be ashamed of your 
work, and think it would be more honorable to 
you to be doing something else. You mujt have 
a pride in your own work and in learning to do it 
well, and not be always saying, there'* this and 
there's that — if I had this or that to do it might 
make something out of it. — Middlemarch. 

Knowledge is the foundation of success. The 
farmer who is the constant student of the laws 
which govern his occupation is the one in whom 
we have the most faith. 



- BRAIN VERSUS MUSCLE. 

We (have known men to make and save mstley 
at farming, who were out of bed and ready to go 
to work as soon as they could see ; who worked 
upon the' jump until it was-hearly time^Or break- 
fast, then milked the cows and turned them into the 
pasture, gave the hogs -some swill, threw a little 
corn to the hens, and swallowed their breakfast as 
rapidly as possible to get back into the field to work 
at top speed until noon, when they took a hasty 
bit of such as was provided for them, that they 
might hurry back again to work till the hour ap- 
pointed for supper, after which they worked until 
dark, and then had the cows to bring up and 
milk, unless the boy had done that, and the hogs 
to feed again (the hens were not thought of by 
him at night, though some other member of the 
family might have fed them), then tumble into 
bed to sleep the sleep of the thoroughly exhaust- 
ed until another day began. 

They had no more brains than their oxen, and 
not as much as their horses, yet by going without 
all the luxuries, most of the comforts, and some 
of the necessaries of Hie, they accumulated prop- 
erty enough to carry them from old age, which 
came at fifty or sooner, to the time when death 
relieved them from pain. 

We have seen another who was read v to meet 
his hired men at the hour appointed for beginning 
the day's work, tell them what must be done ; 
look over the stock and note the condition of each 
animal, and give directions nfor the feeding and 
care of each one ; look over the fields, perhaps 
riding as he did so, to plan the work that must 
come next in order; put -a little time into a 
visit to the market, or an examination of the 
market reports of his agricuiltraral paper; see to 
the putting up of his products for market ; look 
occasionally to see how the hired help were do- 
ing their. work; see that the cows and other stock 
were brought to the barn at the right hour, and 
that their rations were ot the proper character 
and given at the right time; and find plenty of 
time to take a ride now and then for pleasure or 
business. 

His teams were always in working order. His 
cows gave more milk, and his sheep yielded more 
wool, and his fields larger crops than any other 
farmer's did, and he was "lucky." He never lost 
animals by disease, or crops by insects or rust, and 
he always got the highest prices. He used his 
brains in all that he had to do, and his neighbor 
used his muscle. He made the most money, took 
the most comfort, and contributed most to the 
pleasure of his family and friends, and his sons 
are farmers to-day. Which is the best example 
to follow? — Farm and Fireside. 



No young farmer will lose anything by remem- 
bering what the venerable Massachusetts Plough- 
man says, that a man who keeps his fence re- 
paired, his gates swinging on their hinges, his 
barn doors hung, his buildings painted, farm ma- 
chinery out of the front yard, brush and boards 
and straw in their proper places, is likely to find 
many other desirable conditions attending him. 
His whole business^ method is careful, and he 
makes money. Things look nice around the 
house, and his wife wears one or more bright 
smiles. He is the man who, whether he is a mill- 
ionaire or not, is always in a position to enjoy him- 
self. Don't consider this superficial. There is 
philosophy in it, and wisdom, too. 

If you have any rough sheds that you wish to 
cover cheaply this winter, get a few loads of flax 
straw if possible, instead of hay or wheat straw. 
The flax straw will not blow awav so readily, 
will mat down and shed water better, and will 
last far longer than either of the other materials. 
But it is questionable whether it would not pay 
better to put up good sheds and cover them with 
shingles rather th«n to bother with temporary 
affairs which are. always unsatisfactory, and must 
practically be replaced each fall. — Kansas Cap- 
ital an d yarm journal. 



I hate to see a man's arms drop down as if he 
was shot, before the clock's fairly struck, just as 
if he'd never a bit o' pride and delight in 's work. 
The very grindstone 'ull go on turning a bit after 
you loose it. — George Eliot's Adam Bede. 

A warm stable will s.ive feed, for unless you 
provide stock with warmth, in some other way, it 
must be provided in the form of feed — or they 
must starve. — Western Farmer and Stockman. ' 
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CALENDAR. 

psgfctt- 

Pall Term —September 15th to December 13rd. 
Winter Term — January qth to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to' June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

>So3 94- 
Fall Term— September 14th to December sand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, I Iol ton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Rev. D. C Milner led in chapel exercises yes- 
terday morning. 

Prof. Mason's parents have moved to Manhat- 
tan from Delphos. 

There are eight candidates for College janitor, 
and more to follow. 

The Cadets were photographed on drtss parade 
yesterday afternoon. 

Miss Mollie Burk, of Leonardville, viiited Col- 
lege the first of the week. 

The Kansas Capital devote* three columns to 
Prof. Georgeson's bulletin on "Experiments in 
Feeding Steers." 

Two boilers, each thirty inches in diameter and 
twelve feet long, have been ordered tor the new 
propagating pits. 

Dr. Mayo spent several days in Leavenworth 
this week as delegate to a convention of the 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hayes, of Kansas City, 
Mo., visited College Monday with their cousin 
BJ-anebe Hayes, Third-year. 

Almost an inch of wet snow surprised early 
risers on Thursday morning, and traces of it were 
to be seen in shaded spots at high noon. 

Mrs. Kedzie and Mi?s Harper attend the 
meeting of the Social Science Club of Kansas 
and Western Missouri at Topeka, this week. 

President Fairchild and Professor Georgeson 
attend the annual convention of Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations at New Orleans, 
this week. 

Editor Stewart of the Manhattan Republic, stu- 
dent in 1873-4, and later Superintendent of Print- 
ing for a term of seven years, is favorably men- 
tioned for State Printer under the incoming ad 
ministration. 

Prof. Georgeson is to read a paper on "The 
Balanced Ration — When to Use It," before the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Iowa Improved 
Stock Breeders' Association, to be held at Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, beginning December 7th. 

Capt. Bolton and the Cadets regret that this 
fine autumn weather cannot be improved in tar- 
get practice. They have, however, the poor con- 
solation of knowing that the fault is Uncle Sam's, 
not theirs, since ammunition has long been 
ordered. 

Mr. John MacDonald, editor of the Western 
School Journal, visited the College vesterdav 
morning with Dr. Milner. Mr. MacDonald 
treated many hearers at the Presbyterian Church 
on Thursday evening to "An evening with Rob- 
ert Bums." 

A late number of Science contains an article, 
"The Botanical Library of a Station Botanist," 
by Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, of this College, in which 
he argues that without the knowledge of French, 
German, Latin, and possibly Italian, and without 
a number of periodicals printed in these languages, 
the experimenting botanist o f to-day cannot carry 
on his investigations profitably. 

Yesterday afternoon the second division of the 
Fourth-year Class presented chapel orations as 
follows! "Put Up the Bars," G. K. Thompson; 
"Following the Ruts," Maud Gardiner; "Eman- 
cipation of Woman," W. O. Lyon; "A Woman 
of the Eighteenth Century," Susie Hall; "Three 
Acts in Our National Drama," Ivv Harner ; 
"The Strife for Something Better," T. E. Lyon. 

And now it is Fairchild. The "Big Four" of the 
class of '86 is no more. Harbord is in the army, 
Higinbotham is married, Whaley is again a teach- 
er, and now Fairchild has just got married. The 
handsome cards announcing this latter event bear 
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the date of Nov. 10th, 1892, Passiac, N. J., the 
place, and Miss Georgia E. Perkins the bride. 
The many friends of Mr. Paul H. Fairchild here- 
abouts will join .with the Industrialist in con- 
gratulations upon this happy event and in wishing 
for the newly made family all of the good things 
in life that should come to people who deserved 
them. May Paul never have a more gloomy pros- 
pect in "life, than the beautiful face which con- 
fronts him daily across the table is our wish. 

The special session of the Webster Society this 

evening promises a literary and musical treat to 

the fortunate 250 persons who hold invitations, as 

the following programme attests:-^ 

Music, Quartette Happy Greeting 

Messrs. Patten, Amo . Shoup, Hulett. 
Invocation 

Address My Patriotism 

C. A. Kimball 
Music, Instrumental. "P. M. Quickstep" By C. K. Freeman 

Messrs. Tr der. Lj on. Cutler. Freeman. 
Debate.— "Should Provision be Made by the Government Tor the 
Inspection of Foods to Prevent the Sale 01 Adulterated or 
Unwholesome Articles?" 

H G. Pope, F. W, Ames. 

Oration .... The Vital Question of the South 

C. F. Pfuetze. 

Music, Quartette Jolliest Boys Alive 

Messrs. Patten, Ames, Shoup, Hulett. 

Declamation "Little Potter's" Story 

C. H Paul. 

Society Paper . Reporter 

J. V Patten. 

Oration Take Time to Grow 

Geo. W. Smith. 

Unfinished Business. Now Business. 

Music, Banjo Solo . . .... Shattuck 

C. E. Freeman. 
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GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Rev. M. M. Lewis. '84, is pastor of the Bap- 
tist Cburch at Ogden, Utah. 

Louise Daly v Fourth-year, spent several days 
last week at her home in Smith Center. 

W. J. McLaughlin, '87, has been granted a 
five-year State teacher's certificate. 

Sam Kimble, '73, delivers an address to-day at 
the Democratic ratification meeting in town. 

J. E. Taylor drops out of Fourth-year classes 
to take up carpenter work in Chicago for a year. 

A. E.Newman, '90, has recently been re-elect- 
ed Superintendent of Public Instruction of county 
"C," Oklahoma. 

Effie Gilstrap, '92, writes a pleasant letter from 
her home in Oklahoma, and encloses many clip- 
ings for the scrap book begun by the Fourth- 
year Class in Literature last year. 

C. L. Marlatt, '84, in the Entomological Div- 
ision of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, is superintending; the preparation of the 
Government entomological exhibit for the 
World's Fair. 

D. W. Working, '88, was married, November 
9th, to Miss Ella Grace Booth, of Denver. The 
happy couple will be at home in Longmont, Col- 
orado, after December 10th. Mr. Working is 
editor of the Longmont Times. 

Paul Halstead Fairchild, '86, was married No- 
vember 10th. at Passaic, N. J., to Miss Georgia 
Everett Perkins, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
T. Gay. Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild are at home in 
Brooklyn, where the groom is a practicing physi- 
cian. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc mragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dut 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in iheindus 
Irial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor nt the College is under the direction of the Superintend 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency, in regular weekly statements, the students are re 
(jiiircd to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ot skilled students in work ior tlieirown advantage. 
1'. very where the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter of 
pride to earn one's way as lar as possible. 

The labor oi the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part of their education, and is not paid tor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours oi labor — upon work for the pro 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon the tarm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about thi buildings. The labor is paid to.' 
at rales varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities ot students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. Solar as practicable, the work ol the shops 
and ollites is turned to account lor their benefit ; and the Increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more of such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $^5° to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va 
cation of three months offers opportunity for tarm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair ot gaining an education it lit 
ku ike ability to use his chances wall. 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— B. C. Abbott. Laura Bay, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T Willard; Vioc-PresicUmt. Min- 
nie Reed; Secretary, Marie Senn; Treasurer, C. H Thompson. 
Meets on the fourth Friday ev< nlnr of each month In Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. E. Thackrey: Vloe-Fresi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner: Corre- 
sponding Seoretary. W H. Philips: Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Crit- 
ic, Matie Tootbaker; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
first half term. Martha Cotirell: Newrtman for second half term, 
Elva Palmer: Board of Directors. 0. H Thompson. J. E. Thack- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Mfirnan, 
Onle Hulett Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society.— President. A. Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W . MeCrea: Ki cording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven: Treasurer. John Patten; Critio, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal. E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, O K. 
Thompsbn, C. A. Kimball, M. W. MeCrea. T. W. Morse, B. F. S. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Sooiety.— President. E. C.Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon;, Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I. Jones; Marshal. B.J Barnett; Critic, W. E. Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Hutchlngs. J. D. Kiddell. D. S. La- 
Scbclle. J A. Scheel. T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian 8ociet.v.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Recording Secretary, 1 orena Helder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treusurer. E'Jen 
Norton: Marshal. Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura U:iy; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership ladles 
only. 



November 11th. 
Promptly at 2:30 p. h. President Knickerbocker called the 
lonians to order. Singing, dev >tlon, and roll-call. Minnie 
Copeluud and Eva Staley weie initiated. The Oracle was -pre- 
sented by Olga Huber, after which we listened to a vocal solo 
by Mary Lyman. Motion made that, as the program was short, 
Misses Pierce, Helde-, Thompson, and Hoyt bo allowed to 
do what was originally, assigned to them. The ladles were 
under arrest at that timer Kate Pierce gave "The Sooiety 
Prophecy." Rena Helder entertained the Soc'ety with a vocal 
solo. Misses Thompson and Hoyt were unprepared. Report of 
Committees. The by-laws of the Society Were read and adopt- 
ed. The rule3 of order were also adopted. Misses Hoyt, 
Pierce, Lyman, Wilson, Thompson, and Helder were tried for 
nonperformance of duty. All were fined, with the exception 
of Miss Lyman. Under propositioi 8 for membership, the 
names of Misses Dial, Denton, Emma and Minnie Flnley 
were proposed. Motion made that a vote of thanks be extended 
to the ladies who so liberally supplied the treasury that after- 
noon. ReDortof Critii?. Reading of mi nutes. Roll-call, with 
quotations. Adjournment. p, r. q. 



November 12th. 
The Hamiltons were -called to order by Pres. Abbot. C. J. 
Peterson lea the Society in prayer. R. M. Philbrook and B. W. 
Medariswere elected to membership. E. C. Joss. G. H. John- 
son, and H. M. Philbrook were initiated. Mr. Kellogg's declama- 
tion compared ihe standing of the Debtor land Creditor. W. L. 
Hall readaninterestingessayon G rover Cleveland. V.I. Sandt's 
select reading was a discription of the drummer. The question 
"Does our success In life depend more on the tact we possess 
than on the efforts of influential friends?'' was argued 00 the 
affirmative by W. J. Yeoman. Mr. Veoman thought tact was 
what carried a person through life. It was La Fayette's tact that 
caused his name to be mentioned in American history. If a 
joung man obtain a position through the influence of friends, 
he must have tact to perform the duties that fall upon him. W. 
E. Smith said the influence exercised on a child had a great deal 
to do with his aftc r life. The influence of classmates may have 
much to do with the success of a student. G. G. Boardman, on 
the affirmative, spoke or the tact that enabled Washington to 
overcome the superior forces of British troops A. D Benson, 
continuing the negative, spoke of the influence necessary to 
obtain a commission in the Knglish army. Had It not bet n for- 
the Influ nee of friends, Benedict An old would not have turn- 
ed traitor. In closing. Mr. Veoman said that mlers are chosen 
because of the tact they possess, regardless of thejinfluence 
brought to bear. W. E. Smith, in closing the negative, thought 
that the late election showed that the influence of friends would 
carry one to success, as no one would believe that Mr.Cleveland 
had as much tact as Mr. Harrison. Decision was in favor of 
the negative. A. L. Frowe gave the 1 ews of the week. Mti6ic 
by the Hamilton quintette. F. R. Smith told why the eyes of 
animals shine in the dark. Considerable time was spent under 
the head of unfinished bus.ness, Report of Critic Adjourn- 
ment. 1. J. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the iormation ot 
tound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
urompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be Absent without .excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment sho^s to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meetingof classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Kvery Friday, at 1 :,}o p. m., the whole body of students gather foi 
.1 I'.c'urc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- anil fourth year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression . 

There are lour prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All ineei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, arid meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of eich -nonth. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PlOr. J. D. WAIiTBRS. 

The State Industrial School for girU now has 
ioo inmates. 

There are 88 n school-houses in Kansas and 
12,260 teachers in active service. There is no use 
for the stars to try to get away from a State like 
that. 

The teachers oLChautauqua County held their 
fall meeting at Cedar Vr.le on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 12th. Prof. John McDonald delivered an even- 
ing lecture. 

C. G. Swingle, principle of the Randolph 
schools, has been elected Supt. of Public Intsruc- 
tion of Riley County. He is an enthusiastic educa- 
tor, and will make a first-class Superintendent. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction G. 
W. Winans, who was the candidate of the Repub- 
licans of Geary County, was not elected. Some 
city of Kansas ought to secure his services as Prin- 
cipal at once. 

Dr. David S. Jordan, President of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, lectured in University 
Hall, Lawrence, last evening on "Agassiz as a 
Teacher." Dr. Jordan was a student of Agassiz 
and his lecture consisted largely of personal rem- 
iniscences. 

Baker University is to have a gymnasium. It 
is to occupy the entire eastern half of the garret 
in the old stone building. Prof. S. E. Robertson 
donated $100 for apparatus, and the students have 
given as much to make the location fit for habita- 
tion. The work will be pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. — Beacon. 

Governor-elect Lewelling has been connected 
with educational work during a good part of his 
life and ought to be well acquainted with the gen- 
eral needs of the educational institutions of the 
State. He has been a school teacher, a Regent of 
the Iowa State Normal School, and the Super- 
intendent of the Iowa State Reform School for 
Girls. 

In view of the long and frequent reports of foot- 
ball matches in the College press of the State, the 
Emporia Life pertinently asks: "Wouldn't it be 
a good idea for some of the athletic associations 
to dispense with the colleges which are attached to 
them? The associations could do much better 
work, and as the college department seems only a 
secondary matter, it, without doubt, could be drop- 
ped out to the benefit of all concerned." 

The arrest of three dozen college students at 
Baldwin Ci f y, for giving their college yell on the 
main streets of the town, is certainly a bold step 
on the part of the civilian officers of that quiet 
hamlet. Heretofore it has heen accepted as a pre- 
cept of common law, that citizens in a college 
town have no rights which students living therein 
are bound to respect. If the young men are con- 
victed a precedent will be established which will 
be gratefully received into full standing at Hei- 
delberg, Cambridge, Eton, Ithaca, Bonn, and 
Lecompton. — Kansas City Star. 

William Sims, a young colored man, has 
brought suit against the Kansas Medical College 
to recover $5000 damages because he was dis- 
missed from the school on account of race prej- 
udice. Mr. Sims has located in Oklahoma, and 
prior to going to Topeka to enter college was 
practicing medicine there on a certificate. He 
gave up his practice in order to obtain a regular 
diploma from a recognized medical college. He 
passed examination at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., and Harvard University in Washington 
City, and also before a committee appointed for 
that purpose when he applied for admission to the 
Kansas college, but his admission was refused on 
account of his color. 

At the Kansas Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, located at Olathe, pupils 
from the State are admitted to all the privileges 
of the Institution free of charge, being provided 
with board, washing, fuel, light, tuition, books, 
and everything necessary, except clothing and 
traveling expenses. Applicants should not be un- 
der eight nor over twenty-one years of age. Chil- 
dren possessing weak constitutions, or who have 
failed to attain the ordinary growth and vigor of 
mind and body, should not be brought to the In- 
stitution under twelve years of age. All the pu- 
pils will be required to labor a portion of each 



day, the girls in performing the' lighter kinds of 
house work, and various kinds of needle-work, as 
sewing, ornamental work, dress-making or millin- 
ery, etc., and the boys at various trades, the nec- 
essary work about the Institution, and the cultiva- 
tion of the farm and garden. 

A few days ago, misled by an item floating 
about in the news of the State, the Industrialist 
innocently made the statement that the Indian boys 
of Haskell Institute at Lawrence had defeated the 
State University football team. It was an unlucky 
star that guided us on that day, for letters, news- 
paper clippings, insinuations, and personal inter- 
views have made our life miserable ever since, and 
we are glad to give in, now, that the item was a 
slander on the University, the beloved Alma 
Mater, the noble Athens of Kansas, and the whole 
State. We are ready to take it all back, to assert 
that the Kansas University football team has been 
victorious thus far on every football field from 
Pikes Peak tOjthe Wabash River, and to promise 
that we will never fool with a hornet's nest again. 
Hoch lebe die Staats Universitat! 

Henry N. Gaines, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction-elect, was born in Morgan County, 
Illinois, October 27, 1859. He moved to Kansas 
with his parents in 1869, and located in Linn 
County. Here young Gaines attended the com- 
mon schools, graduating from the high school of 
Mound City. He then located in Saline County, 
being engaged as instructor in the high school of 
Salina. After teaching for two years at this place, 
he attended the State Normal at Emporia and the 
State University at Lawrence, received the degrees 
of B. A. and A. B. He was chosen principal of 
the Central Normal at Great Bend, where he con- 
tinued for one year. He then took charge of the 
High School of Salina, where he is at the present 
time Superintendent of the schools of that city. 
He was formerly a Democrat, but joined the Peo- 
ple's Party in 1S90. — Topeka Capital. 



THE -GOOD ROADS" MOVEMENT. 

The people of Iowa and Missouri are entitled to 
the credit of having taken the initiative in formally 
organizing for the purpose of systematically im- 
proving their roads. The conventions held at Des 
Moines and Chillicothe show that a pretty general 
interest is taken in the subject, and it is well 
understood the proposed reform cannot be carried 
out otherwise than by a considerable pecuniary 
outlay, but that the woik will be well worth all it 
costs. 

The speakers at the Iowa convention have em- 
phasized the necessity of a radical change. One 
of them asserted that bad roads damaged the cream- 
ery and cheese interest of his State this year so 
much as to reduce the profit of the farmer twenty 
per cent, and defined a good road as one that en- 
ables the farmer to market his produce when 
prices are most favorable. Another showed how 
freedom of social intercourse over good roads im- 
proves the individual and the community, helps to 
happy social life, and thereby "arrest the regret- 
able tendency of many geople to rush to the cities." 
And he said that if life was made bright on the 
farm there would be fewer inmates of insane asy- 
lums, which doubtless is true. 

The plan for Iowa is that six roads be construct- 
ed to run north and south and six to run ea«t and 
west in each county, the estimated average cost of 
which is to be $1,500 per mile. This will bring 
every farmer within moderate distance of a road, 
and will admit of intermediate thoroughfares be- 
ing subsequently constructed if required. — Kansas 
Farmer. 

If you think it doesn't take any special knowl- 
edge or experience to make a success of farming, 
hire the next city chap that comes along hunting a 
job. By the time he has spilled a few pailfulls of 
milk, from trying to milk tlie cows from the near 
side, had a runaway and smashup from getting 
the lines cros-sed, broken the beam of the plow by 
running it into the sod, got the team tangled up 
in the harrow, and one of them ruined by trying 
to turn too short, and accomplished a few other 
things like this, you will have changed vour mind 
and will have come to the conclusion that farming 
comes pretty near being a profession. — Topeka 
Capital. 

There is a general tendency toward an increase 
in land values. To equalize the matter, it must 
be made to produce more valuable crops. This 
means that we must become better farmers. 



"Not to make money, but to make men," is a 
noble purpose. But from a practical point of 
view, would it not be well to do both? Th« ideal 
American farmer of the future is n business man 
of brains, not only skillful in making his farm d« 
its very best in production, but successful, from 
his knowledge of markets aatd their demands, in 
producing just what will sell best and realizing the 
highest price for it. He will not only know how 
to farm well, but how to be happy and make money 
while doing \t.-*-Farm and Fireside. 

It you are looking for cattle that can stand all 
sorts of rough usage, that can subsist on the small- 
eat amount of food, and that of the poorest qual- 
ity, and that will grow fat during the winter with- 
out other protection than that afforded by a barbed 
wire fence and the McKinley bill, don't buy any 
of the improved breeds. Better buy scrubs. 
They will only cost half as much as good stock, 
and wilt not come further from making you a 
profit under the treatment mentioned than will 
pure-bred animals. — Topeka Capital. 

n4NH4TT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

TTOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
JT Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

RE. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
•School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 

VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head -qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as nevr. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people to call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q.A.SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
t and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



WC. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles aad 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
* and carries a large stock from w*-ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, yi\ Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $500 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets. 

LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY tSTABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety. 
Indents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders t" delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 

Second Street. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha* - 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans opon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office nf the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All pavments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board < i Regents, at Manhattan. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Oeo. 1 Kair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. 8. C. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. , , . ,. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application! 'or Farmers' Institutes should be addressed, as early 
ib the season as possible, to the President 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througa tne decree sry. 



TO PLANT TREES, OR TO SAVE TREES. 

BT PRO*. S. O. MASOK. 

SINCE the settlement of Kansas, volumes have 
been written on the subject of timber culture 
in the prairie regions, and! national laws have been 
enacted for its promotion. The pages are few 
which counsel the preservation and improvement 
of the natural timber within our State, or suggest 
that the best returns may be met with is working 
with nature at points favorable to the growth of 
trees, rather than attempting their culture where 
all the natural conditions are against them. The 
Timber Culture Act, for many years in force, ex- 
pressly stipulated that its provisions applied only 
to sections of land upon which no natural timber 
was growing. Upon sections where a fringe of 
trees did appear along some stream, no induce- 
ment was offered to aid nature, either in extending 
the plantation or in preserving what was estab- 
lished. So we have had the spectacle of the set- 
tler trying to perfect his title to a quarter section 
of arid prairie by planting and keeping alive for a 
term of years a few acres of cottonwoods and 
catalpas, while upon an adjoining section, which 
in the allotment of lands fell to the State or school 
apportionment, the belt of timber watered by a 
little stream and sheltered from, fires and buffaloes 
by its steep banks, would be stripped off till 
scarcely the stumps remained to tell the story. 

At present the most of the land in our State has 
passed to private ownership, and there are few 
pieces of timber which are not guarded by a resi- 
dent owner or tenant, so that general plundering 
is no longer possible by one who does not own 
the land. In the more western portions of the 
State, where the scarcity of timber has always 
given to every stick a cash value, the owners of a 
timber land are often preserving it with a good 
deal of care, and the general clearing of a bend or 
grove is not common. 

Over the eastern fourth of the State the timber 
growth is much more abundant, and in many lo- 
calities would be sufficient for the wants of the 
population for a good many years, if only the old 
were cut, and the valuable and thrifty trees spared. 
But here a different danger confronts us. The 
land just back from the streams is often bluffy and 
broken, much of it suitable only for pasture. The 
owner of a farm may have a large proportion oi 
pasture land, while upon the richest bend of his 
creek bottom grows a fine body of timber. Often 
much of this has grown since the settlement of the 
country, after the fires have been checked. But 
this ten or twenty acres would make a wonderfully 
rich corn field, and his neighbors back on the 
prairie or in the nearest town will pay a good 
price for csrd wood. Oak and walnut posts always 
meet with a ready sale. He and the boys will get 
at it next winter and clear that bend up. To be 
sure it looks like a pity to cut so many fine trees, 
and so many treeless sections a few miles away, 
but that bend has pnid him very little profit so 
far, and he has plenty of wood for his own use 
after that is gone. A man is not expected to look 
out for the needs of his neighbors, and as for those 
trees ever being worth anything for lumber, that 
will not be in his day, and the boys will have to 
•hift for themselves as he did. The posts and 
cord wood from that bend will pay off that note 
at the bank, and the corn crop on the ground 
every year will pay more than the timber ever 
has, and that upper fieid is getting pretty well 
run out already. The timber is his, and it he 
can't do what he pleases with it, who can? 

So in go the axes and the saws as soon as corn 
husking is over, and the next spring sees a crop 
of corn planted among the stumps. To be sure, 



the farmer's faith in his course is a trifle shaken the 
next summer when a dealer comes in and buys 
up all the first-rate walnut logs in the country ■• 
ship to Liverpool ; and he hears that the same 
thing has been done at every point in the valley 
where good logs could be found near a railroad. 
Then the township board informs him that they 
have had lots of trouble to get oak plank for the 
new bridges. Yes, there was some as pretty oak 
and walnut in that bend as ever he put an ax in- 
to, but he couldn't wait twenty years more for 
them to grow into saw logs. There were a few 
pretty fine old walnut trees in that bend, too, but 
they made lots of fence posts, and this was the 
first time since he settled here that anybody had 
offered a decent price for walnut lumber. Must 
be getting mighty scarce in the East when they 
come clear out to Kansas for it, and ship it to 
Liverpool in the log. 

And who shall say that the farmer is not right, 
as he sees things ? He has his bread to earn and 
his debts to pay, and the banks are not liable to 
extend his note or reduce the interest because he 
happens to own a bend of timber that will make 
valuable saw logs in twenty years. Yet the facts 
remain that every winter sees more and more of 
the clearing up of such choice blocks of timber, 
and every year the dealers in hard-wood lumber 
find more difficulty in filling their orders. Who 
will suggest the remedy ? 



A PLEA FOR EXERCISE. 

BY JOBIB O. HARPBB. 

EVERY person is provided with an apparatus 
for locomotion. Neither it nor the general 
system can attain to or keep in good condition 
unless properly used. The frame-work of the 
body consists of about two hundred and fifty 
bones. These are fastened together, coated over, 
and serve as a support to the apparatus con- 
trived for putting them in motion. This consists 
of a great number of bundles of lean flesh, called 

muscles. 

If these bones and muscles are properly and 
sufficiently used, they will retain their various prop- 
erties and powers. The bones, if not used enough, 
may become too brittle, and the muscles, if not ex- 
ercised sufficiently, become small, feeble, and un- 
healthy. The bones and muscles are made for a 
vast amount of motion, and a great deal of exercise 
is necessary to keep them in health ; the more they 
are used the firmer and stronger they become. 

Girls, being by nature weaker than boys, need 
more exercise to keep them strong and vigorous. 
They may not have use for so large and strong 
bones and muscles as boys, but they need activity 
and power of endurance. Every part oi the body 
should have its due share of motion, and no exer- 
cise gives this desired motion to every part better 
than walking. Girls should be trained to walk, so 
that they will not be tired by the walk of a mile 
or two ; then a tramp through the woods or over 
the hills in search of some treasure will be -» pleas- 
ure, and leave no "tired feeling" for days after. 

As a rule girls are trained to sit too much, 
whether at school, at home, at study, at work; or 
even at amusement they sit most of the time. 
This is particularly true of girls at an age when 
thought too large to play and romp, and they 
are continually reminded that they are too big 
to do this, too old to do that, until they feel that 
to walk with a snail-like pace and a woe-begone 
countenance is a virtue. 

Let the girls walk with energy and vigor, even 
if it is at a higher speed than laid down by 
certain straight-laced rules of decorum. Activity 
and quickness of motion belong to youth, and are 
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absolutely necessary to the development of the 
body. Every girl should fully understand that 
the proper, regular, and healthful exercise of all 
her muscular and bony system is indispensable 
to health, and that the more this matter has been 
neglected in the past, the greater the necessity 
that it be attended to in future. 



THE CRITIC. 

BY F. H. SMITH, '93. 

THIS peculiar creature we meet with every- 
where, and under all circumstances. It 
matters not what field we enter, whether for 
pleasure or profit, we always find someone ready 
to criticize us. 

Every age has had its critic. Every book, that 
has been written has had its faults emphasized, 
and in fact everything that is deemed worthy of 
attention must first be handled by this class of 
people before its merits or demerits are made 
known to the public. While some look upon his 
suggestions as of a "Meddlesome Mattie" charac- 
ter, and only make sport of his peculiar ideas, 
others have come to regard him as really neces- 
sary to their prosperity. 

If a man's judgment is worth anything at all 
he should not hesitate to accept it in anything 
that pertains to his own individual interest, and 
then consider anything that may be tendered by 
disinterested parties. I believe many persons 
have failed in undertakings that would have prov- 
ed successful had they depended on their own 
judgment instead of following out some other 
person's ideas. 

The critic has his field as well as any other 
specialist, and he is certainly beyond its bounda- 
ries when he engages himself in men's individu- 
al affairs. 

We all have our faults, and we should all be 
willing to admit them. Were this the case, the 
field for the class under consideration would not 
be so large. Before any of us take upon our 
shoulders the task of pointing out the faults of oth- 
ers, it would be a wise step to inquire into our own 
actions and see it we do not possess the same or 
similar faults. It is a failing in all, I think, to be 
too hasty in forming their opinions of others' ac- 
tions, and altogether too hasty in expressing them 
when once formed. 



A PLEA FOR CLEANLINESS. 

IIT BESSIE B. LITTLE, '91. 

NOT long since, a man with his hand s 
in his pockets, his trousers tucked in 
his boots, his hat slouched on one side of his head, 
and a general tattered and torn appearance, stood 
on the sidewalk chewing and spitting, and spitting 
and chewing. Finding life dull, he sauntered off , 
unnoticed by anyone, to begin operations anew 
on a clean spot in the sidewalk. Soon a lady 
emerged from a door nearby, and hurrying along 
past the spot where the man had been standing, 
dragged her skirts through whatever chanced to 
come in her way. 

Immediately a group of gentlemen standing 
near held up their hands in holy horror, and not a 
few remarks were passed about this lady, who 
serenely sailed on about her own affairs. 

Soon after several articles appeared in the pa- 
pers, speaking of the dangers attendant to man- 
kind from this source, and of how germs were 
caught up and blown about in the air and conta- 
gious diseases contracted. The article closed 
with an earne.t appeal to the ladies to cut off 
their trains. No mention was made however, of 
how the germs came to be there, or of the man 
who so leisurely sauntered off down the street. 

This world was not made for filth; it was 
made for grace and beauty ; and if womankind 
chooses to add to it by any little fancy of her own 
why should there be a great furor, and perhaps a 
law pawed that she shall not use or wear this, 



that, or the other. Imagine our passing a law 
that mankind shall cut his trowsers off so that they 
shall reach half way between his knee and his an- 
kle ! It reminds one of a flag at half mast. 

One need not necessarily advocate the wearing 
of a train on the street ; indeed it is not to be com- 
mended. Leaving aside the bother of holding it 
up, it looks, as it is, dirty. 

On the other hand, let some attention be given 
to those who use tobacco, then there will be little 
need to "cry havoc." 

WASTEFUL METHODS. 

Farmers waste more than any other class of bus- 
iness men. Why is it? Farmer C. is going to 
market with 40 pounds of butter today. Will he 
carry any thing else? No, he can't bother today. 
To be sure, there is more pie plant and asparagus 
than the family can eat; it might bring him $1.5,0 
to $2.00, but he doesn't care to fuss for that. 
Then a little later come strawberries, but he can 
give away what the family doesn't want if the 
neighbors will pick them themselves. As for ear- 
ly peas, there are hardly enough to pay for fussing 
with them. He may pick three pecks at 45 cents, 
but they soon spoil or the birds carry them off. 
The grocer tells him he will take all the sweet 
corn he will bring and pay for what he sells, and 
he can take the remainder home to feed the pigs. 
Here is a dollar or two extra, and he can carry it as 
well as not when he goes to market with butter 
and eggs ; but it is a bother, anyhow. It is the 
same at harvest time. If he cannot spare more 
than a couple of barrels of apples, or five bushels 
of potatoes, or two dozen cabbages, squashes, etc., 
he does not bother to find a market for so small a 
quantity, and perhaps he puts several dollars' 
worth of vegetables that he has no use for into the 
cellar, or out-door pit, simply because he doesn't 
take the trouble to sell them. 

Now, i fancy, says a writer in the Gleaner, I 
hear some man say: "The potatoes, etc., are 
worth something to feed stock in winter." Does 
he feed them? Generally they remain in the cellar 
until February or March, when he carries out de- 
cayed cabbages, apples, etc; and the potatoes 
have shriveled until he thinks he'll let them go 
until planting time, for he may need most of them. 

A merchant often spends more time in selling 
50 or even 25 cents' worth of his stock, than in 
selling a $15 dress pattern. We say that is his 
business! It is a farmer's business to try to sell his 
stock instead of letting it waste. A penny saved 
in farming is worth as much as in any other busi- 
ness. In the largest business establishments if a 
book-keeper's account falls short a few cents, he 
often spends hours of valuable time trying to find 
out where the error lies. A farmer needs to cal- 
culate as closely as any other business man in order 
to be successful. Does he doit? — Orange Judd 
Farmer. 

NEGLECTED FALL WEEDS. 

Is the mistaken practice of too many otherwise 
good farmers to let fall weeds alone. The crops 
are all out of the way, and the weeds apparently 
doing no present injury. But all the same the 
chances are, says American Cultivator, that they 
are ripening seeds that will make many hours of 
work next year and for years to follow if not 
checked in time. It is one of the chief misfor- 
tunes of allowing weeds to seed that the evil that 
they will do will not become apparent at once. 
If all weed seeds grew after the year they fell it 
would be comparatively easy to destroy them. 
Nature is wiser than that. Some she buries loo 
deep, others too shallow, to germinate the follow- 
ing season. The result is that the careless farmer 
who allows a weed to seed on his premises is never 
sure when he has got rid of it. Part of the seed 
he buries with the plow either this fall or next 
spring. It comes up year after year, as successive 
plowings bring it near enough to the surface to 
germinate. The only way to save trouble is to 
prevent the weed from seeding. It may be cut 
after the sei-d has ripened and the plant be burned, 
but even then some seeds are almost sure to es- 
cape. Weeds, as Martin Luther long ago observ- 
ed, are like sins. The only safe way is to destroy 
them as they appear and before they seed. — Farm- 
er' 's Review. 

The man never lived who didn't get hints that 
were worth thousands of dollars to him if he had 
only the sease to lay hold of them.-JVew York 
Witness. 



ABOUT THE BARN. 

The barn and stables are probably as apt to be 
neglected as any other part of the farm. Many 
little things are let go, even when noticed, be- 
cause they are generally observed either at night, 
when it is either inconvenient or impossible to 
attend to them, or in the morning, when the time 
must be given to the regular work. A day (not 
necessarily a rainy one) might profitably be spent 
in making repairs and correcting little inconven- 
iences and deficiencies of the average bam, and 
several days if the barn-yard manure heap and 
surroundings enter into the contract. 

Damage by rains or snows is an unnecessary 
thing in every case, and steps should be taken in 
time to avoid it. A few nails and a little timber 
and work will stop any leak that might otherwise 
ruin a part of the hay or grain stored away. The 
doors and windows are rarely in good shape, eith- 
er a hinge being broken, a latch off, or something 
needing attention. A little work now will pre- 
vent their aggravating flapping and"stubbornness" 
in winter gales, to say nothing of the increased 
comfort given the stock. The feeding troughs, 
mangers, etc., may also be looked after with pro- 
fit. The "cutting-room" or "feed-joom" may 
be cleaned and rearranged to suit the special re- 
quirements of the winter. It is hardly ever the 
case that the stock kept one winter is the same 
in number and kind as the winter before, and 
knowing what is to be kept this year we can 
make the necessary preparations or changes now. 
We can also stop any "cold" cracks in the floor 
or wall, if we haven't already taken that stand- 
ing piece of advice. 

But it is no use to multiply items of this kind. 
The thing most needed is for the proprietor to 
take a little time to study and arrange for his own 
convenience and his stock's comfort, and while the 
points mentioned may require his attention, no 
doubt many of greater moment will suggest them- 
selves. The object ot this note is not to point out 
the things to be done so much as to call attention 
to the fact that in nine barns out of ten some such 
work is necessary. Now, let us not all think that 
we have the exceptional barn until we investigate 
a little. — Husbandman. 



AS TO FOOTBALL. 
The last game seen played by the writer was 
in Geneva, Switzerland, nineteen years ago this 
month. The positive brutality and constant dan- 
ger to life and limb took away all desire of wit- 
nessing another contest. We are constantly as- 
sured that in this country, under changed and 
strict rules, foot-ball is a truly scientific game, 
promotive of vigor and health, and that there is 
now no brutality or danger of serious injury. 
This the writer cannot dispute from personal ob- 
servation ; but as an example of frequently pub- 
lished reports, take this : Our local newspaper, in 
giving an account of a meet on Saturday in Chi- 
cago of two "college elevens," whose members 
ought to be models in propriety and in obeying 
scientific rules, says nothing ot minor hurts and 
bruises, torn garments, etc., but it mentions inci- 
dentally that "V. D. was hurt in the scrimmage, 
one of the tendons of his side being broken, and 
J. W. Y. was put in his place." — "N. was cut in 
the head and neck and bled profusely." — "S. was 
badly cut in the ncse." (The italics are ours.) 
Wonder what the casualties would have been if 
the game had not been "a tame one, ending in a 
tie," as the report says. In a recent game be- 
tween Kansas University and the University of 
Illinois, the Captain of the Illinois team had his 
arm broken in three places. In practice games 
this fall, four of the Illinois University men 
have been laid up for the season ; two with bro- 
ken collar bones, one with sprained ankle, and the 
fourth "injured internally." Quite probably the 
writer is prejudiced by ignorance, as this "amuse- 
ment" is now allowed and approved by sundry 
college professors, and is popular outside of col- 
leges. — Orange Judd Farmer. 

The one thing which has impressed us more forc- 
ibly than all else is the fact that weeds grow fast 
and hired men work slow.- We were obliged to 
keep the cultivator going in our corn and potatoes 
through the haying and harvest season, and we be- 
lieve that no investment made this year paid as well 
in clear profit as this labor. Our observation for 
a number of years among the farmers of Michigan 
leads us to believe that the cultivated crops of the 
State might be increased fully one-third in yield 
by more thorough and systematic cultivation. — 
Grange Visitor. 
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CALENDAR. 

i«9»-93- 
Fall Term— September 15th 'to December sjrd. 
Winter Term— J anuarv 0th to March 31 at. 
Spring Term— April 3rd 4o J une 14th, 

June 14th, Commencement. 

iSo3-94- 
Pall Term— September 14th to December sand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without being first offered to'the State School find Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Hoiton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

There were no College exercises on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Miss Rupp's recent editorial is republished in 
the Salina Tidings. 

Foreman Sears spent Thanksgiving with the 
home folks at Tescott. 

Prof. Olin gives an address before the Teach- 
ers' Association at Howard today. 

Mr. J. H. Phipps, of Chapman, visited his son, 
in Third-year classes, one day this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Patten, of Silver Lake, visited 
their son and daughter, Jobn. and Ethel, this week. 

Secy, and Mrs. Graham spent Thanksgiving 
Dav at the home of J. W. Berry, '83, at Jewell 
City. ...... 

Mrs. Steele of Minneapolis, visited with her 
daughter Bertha, in Second-year classes, this 
week. 

Two heats a week will be run in the foundry 
until castings for the new propagating pits are 
finished. 

Prof. Georgeson has been in Kansas City for 
several days gathering up steers for a second feed- 
ing experiment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Breese enjoyed a visit last week 
from the former's mother, who returned to her 
home in Cottonwood Falls on Tuesday. 

Prof. Mason is collecting in Chautauqua Coun- 
ty. The Industrialist may have something of 
interest to report next week concerning his trip. 

Prof. Popenoe, Prof. Georgeson, and Dr. Mayo 
will take part in a Farmers.' Institute at Louis- 
ville, Pottawatomie County, December 22nd and 
23rd. 

Regent Finley represents the College in the 
National Farmers' Congress in session at Lincoln, 
Neb., this week. Regent Wheeler is a State 
delegate. 

Many students ate their Thanksgiving Day 
dinner at home, and a number who could not go 
and return the same day were excused from 
classes on Friday. 

The experiment of growing wheat continuous- 
ly without fertilizer of any kind bids fair to be 
successful another — the fourteenth — year, if the 
healthy, vigoious growth of the cereai at this time 
may be taken as an indication. 

Prof. Nichols has just completed the task of 
putting twelve incandescent lamps in the iron 
shop. They will be operated by the dynamo pur- 
chased several years ago, and which until now has 
neen used solely for classroom work in physics. 

At the regular meeting of the Scientific Club, 
last evening, Prof. Nichols read a paper on "De- 
termination of the Horizontal Intensity of the 
Earth's. Magnitude," and Prof. Willard described 
a whistling well in Winona, Logan County. 

President Fairchild reports a pleasant and 
profitable meeting at the Convention of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Station? held last 
week at Ne-v Orleans, and which he and Prof. 
Georgeson attended as delegates from this 
institution. 

The pocket gopher, as is well known, is one of 
the most wary of the burrowing rodents, and is 
rarely caught, even in the most skillfully devised 
traps. It was with considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, that I. Jones, a Third-year- student, 
presented to the Museum, one day this week, a 
specimen which he captured on the parade ground 
while drilling. 

The Thanksgiving Social was a very enjoyable 
affair for the large number of student*, graduates, 
Faculty, and employes. The program consisted 



of music by the band and orchestra, and a repre- 
sentation of the effort of the Council of the old 
town of Lowenburg, to require the women of the 
city to embrace the religion adopted by the men, 
the methods adopted, and results. While entirely 
impromptu, it was well presented. Graduates pres- 
ent were, Eusebia Knipe, '90; Mayme Houghton, 
Pearl Dow, Paul Milner, Madeline Milner, '91 ; 
A. D. Rice, G. W. Wildin, Elizabeih Ed- 
wards, '92, 

President Fernald, of the Maine Agricul- 
tural College at Orono, visited the College Mon- 
day forenoon on his return from the New Orleans 
Convention. After an address to the students in 
Chapel, Mr. Fernald spent the remaining hours 
of his brief stay in an inspection of class-room 
work, giving special attention to the industrial 
features, which the institution he represents does 
not enjoy. 

The State Board of Public Works, consisting 
of Chairman Smith, Judge J. S. Emery, Hon. 
Sol Miller, and Capt. J. G. Haskell, architect, 
visited the College yesterday to learn our needs in 
the way of additional buildings. They recom- 
mend the general plan for Library and Museum 
Building, Botanical and Zoological Laboratories, 
general steam plant, farm house, dairy, and pig- 
gery, with such general improvements as may be 
necessary. 

The Fourth Division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peard in Chapel yesterday in the following pro- 
gram of declamations: % ' After the Shackles have 
been Removed," W. Joss; "The Genius of 
Common Sense," Isabella R. Frisbie; "Labor 
Organizations," T. W. Morse; "The Place of 
the Imagination in the Art of Expression," Marie 
Haulenback ; "Look Forward and not Backward," 
J. F. Odle; "The Penalties of a Well Known 
Name." Blanche E. Haye« ; "Hamilton and Dis- 
raeli," J. A. Scheel. 

In the contributions from the United States Na- 
tional Herbarium, Vol. 1, No. 5, Mr. E. M. 
Fisher publishes a revision of the North American 
Species of Hoffmanseggia, a genus of leguminous 
plants, ranging through Southwestern United 
States and Mexico. Several new species and 
varieties are here described for the first time. 
Among them is Hoffmanseggia Jamesii, Torr. 
and Gray, var. Popenoensis, based upon specimens 
in the National ^Herbarium collected by Prof. 
Popenoe in Kansas. Abromia Carletoni is a 
new species published in the November number 
of the Botanical Gazette. It belongs to the 
four o'clock family, and was collected in 1891 by 
Prof. M. A. Carleton in Eastern Colorado. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



J. W. Hartley, '92, was a caller last Saturday. 

G. W. Wildin, '92, spent Thanksgiving in 
town. 

Ina M. Turner, '89, visited in town a few days 
last week. 

S. N. Chaffee, '91, teacher at Lasita, is at the 
College today. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Hall, of Farmington, visit- 
ed the College yesterday. 

A daughter arrived recently at the home of D. 
G. Robertson, '86, in Oaborne. 

Nellie McDonald, Delpha Hoop, and Caroline 
Stingley, '91, visited the College Friday. 

Minnie Reed, '86, post-graduate student, is 
visiting for a few days at her home in. St. Clere. 

Georgie Rees and Phoebe McCormick, Sec- 
ond-years in 1 890- 1, visited College friends Fri- 
day. 

Marie Senn. '90, post-graduate in English, 
spent several days this wee*k with her brother at 
Lasita. 

A. A. Gist, '91, has been appointed station 
agent for the Rock Island Railway Company at 
Victoria, Kansas. 

A. D. Rice, '92, is having a vacation of two 
weeks, while his new school-house near Randolph 
is being completed. 

O. S. Kenyon, Second-year, attended the 
Thanksgiving sessions of the Teachers' Associa- 
tion at Junction City. 

Cards announce the marriage of John A. Zim- 
merman, Third-year in 1891-2, to Cynthia L. 
Harmon, Second-year in 1889-90, at the residence 
of the bride's parents in Valley Falls, Kan., on 



Thanksgiving Day. Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman 
will make theit home in Kansas City. 

F. C. Sears, '92, writes an entertaining column 
of College news in this week's Kansas Capital 
and Farm journal. 

Dora Thompson, Third-vear, and Eusebia 
Mudge, Fourth-year, spent Thanksgiving at the 
home of the former in Blue Rapids. 

Irene Bridgman, Second-year in 1888-9, who 
has been teaching in Colorado this fall, passed 
through town yesterday en route to Norwalk, O., 
where she was called to the bedside of her aunt. 

Susie Hall, Fourth-year, was present at the 
marriage of her brother, Herbert D. Hall, student 
in 1886-7, to Miss Bertha P. Bryant, at the brid«'s 
home in Atchison, November 23rd. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall will be at home in Farmington, after Novem- 
ber 25th. 

W. H. Olin, '89, Superintendent of the Os- 
borne Schools, reads a paper before the Central 
Teachers' Association at Osborne, November 
29th, on the subject "Beginnings in Science — a 
Course of Science for the first four years of 
school life." 

The Topeka Capital's report of the meeting 
of the Social Science Club of Kansas and West- 
ern Missouri, at Topeka last week, contains the 
following paragraph concerning a member of the 
Class of '88: "Miss Maude Sayres, a pleasing 
young woman from Ottawa, delivered a paper 
on 'Electric Lighting and Motor Power,' that in- 
cluded a brief history ofelectricity, a detailed de- 
scription of the dynamo, ahttl the formation of arc 
and incandescent light. She dwelt upon the 
household advantages of lighting, heating, and 
cooking by electricity, and ended by saying that 
'the time is coming when we shall press the but- 
ton and electricity will do the rest.' " 

THE WEBSTER "SPECIAL." 

Promptly at eight o'clock the sound of the gav- 
el, in the hands of Pres. Dickens, called to order 
the two hundred and fifty assembled guests of the 
Webster Society. The occasion was its Special 
Session. 

After a song of greeting by the quartette, 
Messrs. Hulett, Shoup, Ames, and Patten, and 
prayer by Prof. Olin, Pres. Dickens, in a few 
words, welcomed the visitors. In Mr. Kimball's 
address, "My Patriotism," he told how some of 
his ancestors, in connection with thousands of oth- 
ers, had helped to form and establish our nation, 
and why he fell bound to love and cherish it. 

Messrs. Trader, Lyon, Cutler, and Freeman 
then tendered in a pleasing manner an instrumen- 
tal piece, "P. M. Quickstep," by C. E. Freeman. 

Messrs. H. G. Pope and F. W. Ames argued 
the question "Should provision be made by the 
Government for the inspection of foods to prevent 
the sale of adulterated or unwholesome articles?" 
Many good points were made by both gentlemen, 
showing time and study in preparation. 

Mr. C. F. Pfuetze, in his oration, "The Vital 
Question of the South," showed why force could 
not solve the race problem. 

Mr. C. H. Paul told "Little Potter's" Story so 
well that all present could see the battle-field, the 
hospital, and the death-bed. 

One of the best Webster Reporters was pre- 
sented by J. V. Patten. Among the articles were, 
"The Tyranny of Fashion," "That Surrey of 
Oak," "Ambition," "A Query Answered," 
"Chronicles." 

Mr. Geo. W. Smith, in his oration, "Take 
Time to Grow," showed why a college education 
pays, and how thorough preparation is needed in 
the work of life. 

The work in "New Business" was enjoyed by 
all, except a few gentlemen> who had a rather 
prominent part. 

Mr. C. E. Freeman then sang a solo, accompa- 
nying himself on the banjo. A few hits was the 
result. "And he never smiled again." President 
Dickens then bid us all, in the name of the Web- 
sters, a "Good Night." * 

Kansas averaged over seventeen bushels to the 
acre in her wheat yield this year. The next best 
average hardly exceeded fifteen, while the average 
for the entire country is thirteen bushels. Al- 
ready the country has learned that Kansas had the 
largest quanity and the best quality of wheat ever 
raised in the State. When to this fact is added 
an average in excess of all other States, except 
Washington, business men will return with renew- 
ed faith to Kansas investments. — Kansas City 
Times. 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Prof. Dyche will begin shipping his "stuffed 
elephants and sich like" to Chicago about the 
first of December. 

The contract for erecting a new high school 
building to cost $38,450 has been let by the School 
Board at Parsons. 

The students :fd the State University ara consid- 
ering a number of designs for a University button. 
The Courier hopes that the weighty problem will 
soon be solved. 

Since Prof. Snow has been elected Chancellor 
of the State University, he has delivered addresses 
in fifty-two towns in Kansas. In some of the 
places he has read several times. 

The State Historical Society has excepted the 
invitation of the Kansas Board of Managers of the 
World's Columbian Exposition to make aa exhibit 
from its collections, and to take charge of the his- 
torical exhibit in the Kansas Building. The read- 
ing room in the building has been assigned for this 
purpose. This room affords ample space for a 
full historical exhibit. The people of the State 
are invited to co-operate with the Society and with 
the Board of Managers in the endeavor to make 
this feature of the Kansas exhibit a very attractive 
one — one worthy of the State which has occupied 
so large a place in history. Pictures, historical 
papers, Kansas books, aboriginal relics, and all 
relics illustrative of Kansas history and of life and 
customs in the past wm be appropriate. All who 
are possessed of articles suitable for a place in 
this historical exhibit are requested to address the 
Secretary of the State Historical Society on the 
subject. 

SOME USES OF ELECTRICITY. 

In the little city of Ottawa, capital of the Do- 
minion of Canada, electricity has probably been 
more fullv developed than in any other city in the 
world. Power for the generation of electricity is 
obtained from the Chaudiere Falls. The streets 
and houses are thoroughly lighted, and in the city 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 population there are in use 
700,000 lamps of various kinds, with power for a 
million more. The cost of lighting is hardly more 
than nominal. 

Electricity is to be extensively used for cooking 
and heatiag purposes. Already one hotel, the 
Winsor, uses it exclusively for cooking. It is to 
be used this winter for heating the electric street 
cars, and it is said that aa even temperature of 70 
degrees can be obtained with the weather at 40 
degrees below zero. Heating and cooking facili- 
ties are obtained by a device patented by two 
youag Canadians. Tailors use the fluid for heat- 
ing their flat-irans, which are simply connected 
with the current by a small wire, with thumb 
screws, and the iron can be, under full force, 
made so hot as to set fire to paper or cloth. 
Great are the uses of electricity. 

HIGH FARMING. 

There is one point that keeps floating in my 
mind, and that is to farm less and farm better. 
I may say here that I came from England, and 
my father was a practical farmer, if I may use 
that term, although he hired all work done after 
middle life, but he managed it himself. He had 
two farms ; one he owned, of about thirty or forty 
acres and another he rented, which was worth 
£3, or $15, per acre rent. He bought a great 
deal of manure out of the town close by, and 
paid from $1.50 to $2 per load for it, and I 
have known them to have three tons on when it 
was wet. He also bought a great deal of guano 
and lime. The neighboring farmers said he would 
break in buying so much manure, but I noticed he 
left them away behind. I remember there was a 
field of grass, — about six acres, more or less, — and 
he had six cows on it which he fed three-fourths of 
a pound of oil meal every morning in grass time, 
and the figures which I copied from his farm book 
show that in nine months the cows brought him in 
milk, butter, and veals a total of 1*195 2*. id., or 
an average per cow of $150. In the fall the grass 
on that piece was so thick he wished it eaten off 
clean, and he sent to my brother for some sheepto 
eat it, and when they were taken off it was better 
than when they were put there. How much better to 
have 80 or 160 acres in good heart like that than 
one-half or a whole section of land yielding about 
half a crop. — Correspondent Breeders' Gazette. 





«tud*nt Editor*.— B. C. Abbott, Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Solentinc OlUb^Prealdent, J. T. Wlllard ; Vice-President Min- 
nie Bwd; Sectary, Marie Benn; Treasurer. C. H. Thompson. 
Meets on the fotirth Friday evening of each month In Chemical 
Laboratory. Admit* to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta, Boolety.-Presldent, J. B. Tbackrey; Vice-Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner; Corre- 
■ponding Seoretary, W. H. Phipps; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Crit- 
ic, Mat!* toothaker; Marahaf, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term, 
Klva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H. Thompson. .! E. Thaok- 
rey,' W,. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball. Sadie Moore. C. M. Mo«ran. 
Onie Hulett. Meets Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladles and gentlemen. 

Webster Boclety.— President. A. Dickens; Vice-President. M . 
W. McCrea; Recording Secretary, F. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Donaven; Treasurer. John Patten; Crltlo, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal. E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Kimball, M. W. McCrea, T. W. Morse. B. F. S. 
Boyer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President. B. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. B. Lyon; Recording Secretary W. Jobs; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, I. Jones; Marshal. R.J. Barnett; Critio W B. 8mltl j. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Butchings, J. D. Riddell. D. S. La- 
Schelle. J A. Soheel. T. E. Lyon. Meeta Saturday evening at 
7:80 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Recording Secretary, Lorena Holder; 
Corresponding Secretary. Florence Corbett: Treasurer, Ellen 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura Day; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes. Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clook. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 

November 18th. 
As the hands of the clock pointed the hour at which the Ionl- 
ans usually meet, the house was found well filled. Alter Presi- 
dent Knickerbocker called the Society to order, all joined in 
singing the opening hymn. Miss Lyman then led the devotion- 
al exeroUeB. The program was opened with a well rendered se- 
lect reading by Miss Patten, entitled "Our Rattle." This was 
arollowedfby the old-tfme favorite, ''Anne Laurie'," sung by Miss 
Lyman.with guitar accompaniment. The Society then took part 
in answrt-ing, extemporaneously, questions concerning Robert'g 
Rules of Order, as asked by Miss Lyman. Miss Frisble present 
ed an interesting edition of the Oraole, having for its motto "Va- 
riety is the Spice of Life." This motto was well followed out, 
especially in the politioal selections, there being a Democratic, 
an Alliance, and a Republican piece. Among other pieces 
worthy of notice may be mentioned the following: "An Answer 
to Grandma Elsper'a Letter," "A Crazy Tea-party,'' and "Our 
Gardens." The trews of the week as selected by Miss Hall was 
also found In this edition. This was followed by an instrumen- 
tal duet, mandolin and guitar, by Misses Walters ana Mudge. 
The iedies responded to an encore. On account of a mis. 
understanding concerning the debate, a discussion was gi ven 
in its place, by Miss Hayes.with Chinese Emigration for her sub 
Ject. Other members of the Society followed her lead, and quite 
an interesting as wall as banefloi il discussion was the 
result. Miss Norton thtn read a piece of poetry composed by 
Miss Corbett. that lady not being present. After this. Miss Wil- 
son favored the Society with an instrumental solo, which closed 
the program. The usual routine of busicess was then gone 
through with, and this was followed by the report of Critic, 
general criticisms, and assignment of duties. Roll-call with 
well selected quotations then closed one of the most interesting 
and beneficial sessions of the teim. E. D. M. 

November 18th. 
In the absence of both President and Vice-President, C. H. 
Thompson was called to the chair and wielded the Alpba Beta 
gavel with dignity. After singing and prayer.Miss Parkinson, 
Secrest.and Havens were administered the obligation of mem- 
bership. Mr. Havens' declamation and an essay by Miss Elsie 
Waters were followed by a discussion of the question, "Re- 
solved, tbat Prohibition is the Greatest National Issue of the 
Day," Mils Hulett and Mr. Jones affirming and Mr. Abell and 
Miss Steele denying. The affirmative claimed that intemper- 
ance was the source of more evil, individual and national, phys- 
ical, mental, and moral, thau all other things. Upon the per 
sonal life of the individual the life of the nation depends. Our 
government was organized for the promotion of the general 
welfare. Society and not the man is the unit, and no person as 
a part of society has a right to do that which is detrimental to 
himself, and thus dangerous to society of which he is a part. 
We are our brother's keeper. The negative thought that labor 
and capital are question? of more importance. Poverty, not 
liquor, leads to intemperance, vice, and crime. We have as 
much right to prohibit the use of tea and coffee as other drinks. 
Many of the world's greatest men use liquor In some form, and 
would rever submit to others dictating what they might or 
might not eat or drink. Banish im quality and poverty through 
Just legislation, giving all an equal chance to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor, and Intemperance will cease. Judges Lyon. Pal 
mer, and Gardiner decided in favor of the negative. Mr. Buck 
presented the Gleaner. After recess, W.O. Lyon, auciioneer, 
sold an old society book at public auction. Bids ranging from 
a stick of chewing gum and a hair-pin to twenty cents were 
made. The book was sold to C. H. Thompson, the highest bid- 
der. Roll-call showed about forty members present. W. H P. 



When the Lick telescope was completed it was 
announced to be certirmly the largest that would 
be constructed in America for years to come. But 
a man who has made money „in street railways, 
Mr. Charles T. Yerkea* of Chicago, has already 
given the order for a telescope for the Chicago 
University that will be the greatest one ever made 
anywhere. The telescope record did not remain 
stationary much longer than the trotting record. 
The object glass of the Yerkes telescope will be 
•forty-five inches across^— eleven inches larger than 
the Lick telescope. But the tremendous glrss caa 
never be used to full advantage till Chicago gets ria 
of her frightful coal smoke. 

In England, farming is considered a business 
that must be learned as, well as anything else. A 
man without experience would have difficulty in 
renting or leasing a good farm there, no matter 
how much capital he might have, and again, no 
matter what his experience, he could not lease un- 
less he could show capital enough to stock and 
operate it properly. Here it is sometimes different. 
— Harper Sentinel. 



The boys of the country will soon see that they 
can make more by staying at home than by run- 
ning off to town. The farm is a far better place 
than the city, and the farm of the future will be 
coveted by the people of the cities. As it is, our 
farmers' boys, if they will use on the farm the 
same' study, brains, and energy which enables 
them to live from hand to mouth, as it were, in the 
city, can make a succes-f of it and can grow up in- 
to a life of independent manhood such as they can 
enjoy nowhere else. The farmer of to-day has 
most of the advantages of the city. He lives 
better than his city brother, and, with his books 
and.bis papers, he has the leisute to live an in- 
tellectual life which his city brother cannot have. 
— fifcretary Rusk. 



n*NH41T4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



"OX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
' Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deal* in new and S ecpnd-hand Text-books aatd 
.School Supplies of all kinds, jold pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text-Books and Supplies. Seeond-Hand Books often m 
good as ne*. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



A WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store ia 
, Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



JQ. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
, and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptlr 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



, DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles aad 
, Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Siov*s and Hardware at very low prices, 
. and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respeclfnHyin vft<d. ^^ 

DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photograph 
students at specialrates, which may be learned by calling a' 



s for 

at the 



gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at verv low prices. Rebate tickets given o» 
all cash sales. "Success," a'history of the lives of noted men, give* 
for $5 00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an W'orld's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets „,.._„ 

LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



**. IIULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety. 
5 tudents are invited to call at their market en Poyntz Avenue, 
ne door east 6f Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $i.oo cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the' city. 

EB. PURCELL, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has - 
• the largest stock ic Manhattan,, of everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds.Schooi Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothinjg, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., dtc. Goods delivered ir 



Cullege, fres •( charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner . 

Bills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board rf Regents, at Manhattan. _„. 

The Industrialist may be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. 8. C. 

Thompson. .... .. ■ ... 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. .-._., j ,. .. . ji 

General Information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of the President, or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application. »or Farmers* Instituter should be addressed, as early 
ia the season as possible, to the President 

The Experiment Station should be addressed tnre«ga tnefeaoref ery. 



THE MORRILL BILL AND THE ENDOWMENT. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE so-called • 'Morrill Act," to which the 
Kansas State Agricultural College owes its 
endowment, was passed in a mait critical period 
of our national life, and its history is interesting 
to the student of American institutions from more 
than one point of view. 

The annexation of territory as the result of the 
war with Mexico had added millions of acres of 
wild land to the large public domain of the United 
States. At the time of the election of James 
Buchanan to the Pre^jdency, the national govern- 
ment still had at its command, with constitutional 
right of disposal, nearly a billion and a half acres. 
It had not yet squandered an empire to scheming 
railroad companies, though petitions began to 
pour in, beggingfor grants for various pub- 
lic and private interests. Agricultural societies 
throughout the Union, seemingly in concerted 
action, followed the clamoring multitude by ask- 
ing for the donation of public lands to the 
States for the purpose of agricultural education. 
The agitation took formal shape as early as 1852, 
when the Legislature of Massachusetts passed a 
resolution asking Congress for a grant of lands 
for the purpose of promoting a "National Normal 
College," as they styled it, and similar proposi- 
tions, urging that the nation should promote scien- 
tific instruction in agriculture, in order to preserve 
the chief industry of the country, soon came from 
many sides. It was claimed that the prevailing 
methods of agriculture were rapidly exhausting 
the soil, while weeds, insect pests, blights, and 
mildews were over-running gardens, fields, and 

orchards. 

In 1858 memorials were presented in Congress 
from the Kentucky and New York Agricultural 
Societies, and from the Legislatures of New York, 
California, and Missouri, praying for lands for ed- 
ucational purposes in State Agricultural Colleges. 
Hon. Justin A. Morrill, of Vermont, in speaking 
of this subject before the House of Representatives 
on April 20, 1858, said, "There has been no 
measure for years which has received so much 
attention in the various parts of the country as 
the one now under consideration, so far as the fact 
can be proved by petitions which have been re- 
ceived from various States, North and South, from 
State societies, county societies, and from indi- 
viduals. Petitions have come in almost every 
day from the commencement of the session." 

The bill then before Congress, granting land 
to the States for Agricultural Colleges, upon which 
Mr. Morrill spoke these words, was almost iden- 
tical with the one which became a law four years 
later. It was introduced and brought to its pas- 
sage in the House. The main difference between 
it and the one which finally won success was that 
the former granted only 20,000 acres of land for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress, in- 
stead of 30,000, finally allowed. Temporary loss 
resulted, as it does so often, in permanent gain. 
The first bill passed the House April 22, 1858, 
and wait endorsed by the Senate at the following 
session, but it met the veto of President Buchanan, 
February 24, 1859. 

The veto message adopts the view of the timid 
school of interpreters of the Constitution, and sets 
forth the obstacles which the friends of national 
aid to education and the public school system had 
to encounter a generation or two ago. It rested 
mainly, like the well known veto of the Home- 
stead Bill a year later, upon constitutional grounds. 
He urged the minor objections that such a measure 
was inexpedient in cutting off $5,000,000 of 
revenue at a tim« when it was difficult to meet the 



expenses of the Government and to sustain public 
credit ; that it would be injurious to the new States 
in enabling speculators, who might buy the land 
scrip to withhold their land from settlement, and 
thus run up the price to the actual settler ; that 
the Government would have no power to follow 
into the States to see that it was properly executed, 
and that such a donation would interfere with the 
growth of established colleges. "It would 
be better," says the message, "if such an ap- 
propriation of land must be made to institutions 
of learning, to apply it directly to the establish- 
ment of professorships of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts in existing colleges, without the in- 
terference of State Legislatures." 

Undoubtedly some of the reasons were strong 
ones. The history of several of the agricultural 
schools, where the land was fooled away to land 
speculators, and the proceeds given to classical in- 
stitutions, vindicated a number of them only too 
well, but they were posed simply to furnish a 
background to his main objection. He believed 
that the proposed grant violated the Constitution 
of the United States. He presumed it "undeni- 
able that Congress does not possess the power to 
appropriate money in the Treasury, raised by 
taxes on the people of the United States, for the 
purpose of educating the people of the respective 
States. This would be to collect taxes for every 
State purpose which Congress might deem expe- 
dient and useful — an actual consolidation of the 
Federal and State Governments." The power 
specifically given to Congress "to dispose of the 
territory and other property of the United States" 
was to be used only for the objects specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution. At least the 
public lands could not be "given away." He 
believed that the previously made donations of 
the sixteenth sections, and later of the thirty-sixth 
sections for common schools, and of townships for 
universities and seminaries, were safely constitu- 
tional ; but in these transactions the Government 
had not "given away" land: it had merely acted 
as a prudent speculator in "disposing of" some 
land in order to enhance the price of the balance. 
The message "purposely avoided any attempt to 
define what portions of land may be granted and 
for what purpose, to improve the value and pro- 
mote the sale of the remainder without violating 
the Constitution." 

"Where there is a lack of argument against a 
measure," said Mr. Morrill, while facing the veto 
of his bill, "the Constitution is fled to as an in- 
exhaustible source of supply." There was nothing 
left, though, but to re-introduce it in the House of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, where it was again 
unfavorably reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

In the meantime, however, the measure had found 
a champion in the person of Senator Wade, of 
Ohio, and on May 5, 1882, this gentleman intro- 
duced in the Senate the bill which, after much op- 
position, finally became a law. It was post- 
poned and delayed in various ways. Even our 
Kansas Senator, "Jim" Lane ot Leavenworth, ob- 
jected to it because it would, as he thought, ex- 
haust all the valuable public land in his State ; and 
in this he was generally supported by the press. 
The redeeming feature of Senalor Lane's opposi- 
tion to the bill was his unflinching belief that Kan- 
sas was" the only State with desirable public lands 
within its borders," and that, in case the hill 
should become a law, all other States from New 
Jersey to Illinois would rush to Kansas to 
take up her beautiful prairies. Mr. Lane finally 
fell back on the constitutional objection and 
warned the Senate against the danger of "giving 
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to sovereign States the right of entering lands 
within the sovereign States.' * Unable to defeat the 
bill, he and his coadjutors made a fight for the 
amend nent that no more than 1,000,000 acres of 
the land should be located in any one State by as- 
signees of the lands, and in this they were success- 
ful. 

The bill, as amended by the Kansas Senator, 
passed the Senate June 10, 1862, the House one 
week later, and became a law on July 2, 1862, by 
receiving the signature of President Abraham 
Lincoln. The act gives to each State lands to 
the amount of 30,000 acres for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress for "the endowment, 
support, and maintenance of at least one College 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts." Under it, Kansas received 82,313.52 acres, 
and the fund derived from the sale of these 
amounts to $502,927.35. In a future article, the 
Industrialist will give the history of the endow- 
ment with regard to the State Legislature. 



COMMENTS ON OUR RECENT STEER-FEEDING 
EXPERIMENTS. 

BY PROF. 0. C. OBOROESON. 

ONE would suppose that the steer which is fat- 
tened at the least cost per pound of gain would 
in all cases be the most profitable. This is the 
view that feeders generally take of the case. But 
is this proposition always and invariably true? 
Bulletin 34, which details last winter's feeding ex- 
periments at this Station, brings out some curious 
facts bearing on this case. Anyone can deduce 
them from the gain and cost of feed of each lot as 
there recorded, as I have done in the table below. 
This table shows the gain and cost per pound of 
gain by periods for each lot of steers, and also the 
total gain from the beginning of the experiments 
to the end of each successive period, and the cost 
per pound of that gain. The feeding began No- 
vember 30th and closed May 30th, covering alto- 
gether exactly 26 weeks. These 26 weeks are 
divided into seven periods. Periods 1 to 6 in- 
clusive cover 28 days each, or four weeks, but the 
7th, and last, period covers only 14 days. Each 
lot contained five steers which, were fed as fol- 
lows : Lot 1, "Balanced Ration, "(corn meal, oil 
meal, shorts, and bran). Lot 2, corn meal. Lot 
3, ear corn. Lot 4, ear corn. Lot 4 was fed 
out doors ; the other three lots were tied up in the 
barn. Here are the comparative results: — 

LOT I KEED, "BALANCED RATION." 



Number of Period. 


Gain dur- 
ing the 
period- 
lbs. 

3*8 
490 
335 
30S 

»*s 

33» 

43 


Cost of 
feed per 
lb. of 
gain. — cts 


Gain 
from be- 
ginningof 
exp. Nov. 
30 to date 
-lbs. 

878 
1213 
1518 
1803 

»«35 
2178 


Cost of 
feed per lb 
oj gain 
from be- 
ginning to 
date—cts. 


1— Nov. Soto Dec. 38 

2— Dec. 28 to Jan. 25 

i— Ian. 2c to Feb. 22 


5-*9 
4.6b 
7.00 

8 04 

9 06 

26.18 


4-94 
5.51 


5 — Mar. 21 to Apr. 18 

6 — Apr. 18 to May 16 

7— May 16 to May 30 


6.01 
6 50 
6.72 
7.11 



LOT 2 FEED, CORN MEAL. 




1— Nov. 30 to Dec. 28 


68 


23.00 






2 — Dec. 28 to Jan. 25 


403 


4.00 


47' 


674 


3— Jan. 25 to Feb. 22 


»43 


7.22 


7«4 


6.90 


4 — Feb. 22 to Mar. 21 


210 


11.62 


924 


7.01 


5— Mar. 21 to Apr. 18 


«37 


1061 


7 61 


6 — Apr. 18 to May 16 


225 


7.26 


12S6 


l'A 


7 — May 16 to May 30 


54 


'5 3° 


»34° 


LOT 3— 


•FEED, EAR COH 


LN. 




1 — Nov. 30 to Dec. 28 


3S7 


607 

4.98 






2 — Dec. 28 to Jan. 25 


320 


607 


5-49 


3— Ian. 25 to * , ' eD - " 


•& 


10.62 


770 


6.3 


1S9 


2:28 


959 


6.84 


5— Mar. 21 to Apr. 18 


177 


«'36 


7 12 


6— Apr. 18 to May 16 .... 


ti 


s i£ 


"4°3 


6.88 


7— May 16 to May 30 


41.66 


1421 


7 34 


LOT 4 FEE1 


J, EAR 


CORN IF 


I YARD. 




1 — Nov. 30 to Dec. 28 


34* 


5-7' 






2-Dec. 28 to .an. 25 


»57 


7.61 
8.64 


60? 


6.52 


3 Jan. 25 to Feb. 2a 

4— Feb. 21 to Mar. 21 


246 


849 


7.12 


300 


6.13 


1140 


687 


5— Mar. 21 to Apr. 18 

6— Apr. 18 to May 16 


7 


259.00 


1 156 


in 


.67 


11.48 


1323 


7— May 16 to May 30 


241 


457 


>5«4 


8.05 



I would call attention especially to the two last 
columns, one of which gives the gain from the be- 
ginning of the experiment to the end of each per- 
iod, and the other the cost of that gain per pound 
in cents and mills. It will be noticed that lot i 
gained more rapidly than any of the others, and 
that the relative cost of that gain is less than in 



any uf the other cases. In every single instance 
the gain of lot i has been made at a cheaper rate 
than has the gain of any of the other three lots for 
the corresponding periods. It would then be rea- 
sonable to suppose that that lot would bring the 
best returns; but the account given on page 90 of 
the bulletins shows that such is not the case. The 
explanation is that all the steers were fed at a loss, 
and that lot 1, having made a greater gain than 
either of the others, it represented also a greater 
loss. This is true, moreover, only in comparison 
with lots 2 and 3. Lot 4, which was fed in the 
open yard, consumed more food for the gain 
made than did the others, and the cost per pound 
of gain was correspondingly higher, this lot there- 
fore represents the heaviest loss. 

The steers were sold on a very dull market. 
Lot 1 brought $4.20 per hundred, and the other 
three lots $4.10. On a market that would allow 
a profit to the feeder the heaviest steers if they 
had also made the cheapest gain would, presuma- 
bly, yield the best profit. This is, however, not 
necessarily true until the price realized equals the 
cost of gain, and that is very rarely the case. 
The profit in feeding does not accrue from the 
weight put on in the feed lot. It comes from the 
increased value of the entire carcass, which may 
thus be raised from one to two or more cents per 
pound. It follows that the heavier the steers are 
when the feeding begins, other things being equal, 
the greater the likelihood that the operation will 
leave a margin tor the feeding. Suppose this case : 
Two lots of feeders are bought in the market. 
One lot averages 1000 pounds and costs $3.25 per 
cwt., or $32.50 per head; the other , averages 
1300 pounds and costs $3.50 per cwt., or $45.50 
per head. Such sales may be noted any day. 
Here is a difference of $13 in the value of each 
head. If both lots are equally thrifty, it will take 
about the same amount of feed to produce a given 
pain, say 300 pounds, and these portions of the 
account will therefore balance each other. Both 
are marketed in good condition, the small steers 
weighing 1300 pounds, and the large steers 1600. 
It is fair to assume that if the small steers bring 
5 cents a pound, the large ones will bring 53^. At 
these rates the small steers bring thier owner $65 
a head, which allows him $32.50 for the feed. 
The large ones bring $84 a head, allowing $38.50 
for the feed. The difference in profit of $6 is 
made on the 300 pounds excess in weight over 
the small ones at the start. The feeder, therefore, 
who buys his cattle in the open market will gen- 
erally do best if he chooses heavy cattle. 

It is different with the man who raises his own 
steers. He wants to realize on them in the short- 
est possible time, and it is to his interest to put 
them in marketable condition as soon as practicable. 
The point I wish to emphasize is that it is vain to 
hope to make any profit on *he gain made in the 
feed lot. The cases in which the price per pound 
obtained equals the cost per pound of that gain 
are few and far between. 

Another point of interest in the above table is 
the steady increasing cost of the gain as the feed- 
ing progresses, as seen in the last column. The 
longer the feeding continues the more expensive 
the gain is. It follows that there is no profit in 
protracting the feeding beyond the period when a 
good marketable condition is reached, unless there 
is a corresponding increase in price of the steers, 
which is not always the case. 

Lot 1 brought $4.20, as stated already. It 
should have brought $4.51 in order to cover 
cost. Lot 2, 3, and four, which brought $4. 10 
should have brought $4.34, $4. 33 and $4.61 
respectively to cover cost of feed. The prime 
condition of lot 1 brought no corresponding in- 
crease in their price. They would have sold as 
well on the same market two months earlier, at 
a time when the feed had cost nearly a cent less 
per pound of gain. 



MEMORIES. 

BY VKHTA CH188, '94. 

THIS memory of ours is a very serviceable 
faculty, for which we all should be thankful. 
It keeps us constantly on the watch, and now and 
then rouses us into action by cheering the sad 
heart and smoothing out the wrinkles in our fore, 
heads. Very often it vexes us, for it is human 
nature to allow the mind to be occupied with sad 
thoughts. Why not give it the power to carry 
us whither it will, as it may serve as a rest and 
perhaps create a bright spot in this monotonous, 
every-day routine of college life? 

Once more in childhood's happy home we are 
driving the old turkey all over the farm ; or climb- 
ing the haymow for eggs, when suddenly and very 
unexpectedly we descend from our high pinnacle 
through an opening just large enough to admit 
the little slender body. As old Dobbin never 
kicks, we kindly pick ourselves up, and soon we 
are off on a nutting expedition. Home again 
helping mother with dinner, blowing the old din- 
ner horn for father, then away once more, romp- 
ing in the clover, chasing butterflies, and playing 
with old Rover, until the sun slowly sinks behind 
the western hills, and the cattle are driven home. 
Memory refuses to allow us to linger here, for too 
well she knows volumes, yes, and even libraries 
could never begin to tell the pleasant story. 

Ten years, rolling slowly but surely by, reveal 
innumerable changes in this strange, sweet pano- 
rama of our early life, for now the little one is 
transformed into a scholar striving to reach the 
summit of the hill of knowledge. Slowlv and 
painfully removing the stones and briars which 
impede his way, he plods onward and enters col- 
lege. Proudly carrying the assignment the Pres- 
ident gave him, he enters the First- year class. 
He shares in the trials and tribulations of being 
called a "horrid prep," which wounds the proud 
and honest heart, but such is college life. Slow- 
ly at first, and yet too quickly, this year passes, 
and many are the memories of the kindnesses of 

our theughtful professors and the many happy 
hours in our favorite society. 

But no sooner is this over than the Sophomore 
difficulties begin. Amusing indeed is the memory 
of the first gestures made in the rhetorical class, 
and how our voices trembled when we were told 
to give the inflections on "It must be so, Plato; 
thou reasonest well." Soon enormous chemistry 
aprons entirely conceal from view the chemists 
with scorched hair and blistered fingeis. Joys 
entirely over-balance the sorrows at the Second- 
year party, and continue the rest of the year. 
Spring, which for the Freshman brings the flow- 
ers, for the Sophomore brings the insects. Every 
poor guiltless Carabidae to be found is instantan- 
eously thrust into a bottle, where it painlessly 
breathes its last. The girls grow brave and daring, 
and even handle these small individuals without 
many outward signs of fear. But this, as well as 
the year before, draws to a close and the third- 
year, with all its toil, presses down hard upon us. 

Trving it is to brace up against it, and, although 
th body does often seem weak, the spirit dares 
not lag. The Third-year party brings joy into 
this, the hardest year, and inspires us to do better. 
Here we must leave vou, for memory reminds us 
that we, too, are Third-years, and lessons must be 
learned because they rank as the highest of our 
present duties. 



V 



An exchange states that the first agricultural ex- 
periment station in the United States was establish- 
ed at Wesleyan University in 1875. The establish- 
ment of the Station at that time and place is not 
questioned, but we would suggest that this was not 
the first by any means. In proof we quote from 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Kansas Experiment Station : 
"The Kansas State Agricultural College has, ever 
since its foundation in 1863, recognized agricul- 
tural experimentation a-? a part of its legitimate 
work. So far as the funds of the College and the 
appropriations of the State Legislature have allow- 
ed, the constant effort has been to aid in the de- 
velopment of the State by increasing our knowledge 
of its agricultural capacities by means of carefully 
conducted experiments." — Topeka CapitaL 
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CALENDAR. 

1S93 93. 
Full Term— September 15th to December sjrd. 
Winter Term— January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

lSo3-94- 
Fall Term— September 14th to December s»nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at far. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. __^_^_____^____ 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Superintendent Thompson went to Randolph 
yesterday on busir ess. 

Miss Mae Brooks, of Ames, Kansas, visited 
College Monday with Elsie Crump, Third-year. 

Professor and Mrs. Hitchcock are to be congrat- 
ulated upon the advent of a second «on in their 
family. 

Mrs. Kedzie gave her lecture on New Orleans 
last night in the High School course at Downs. 
Osborne County. 

Professors Popenoe, Georgeson, and Mayo at- 
tend a Farmers' Institute this week at Louisville, 
Pottawatomie County. 

Mr. John Breusier, of Pennsylvania, visited 
College yesterday, in company with B. A. Knox 
Second-year in 1890-91. 

Professors Walters and Mason will represent 
the College at the State Horticultural Society's 
annual meeting at Winfleld this week. 

Miss Mattie Cooper, of Russell, and Miss 
Annie Cooper visited College Monday in com- 
pany with Miss Lillie Oldham, student last >ear. 

Secretary Martin Mohler of the State Board 
of Agriculture visited the College yesterday for 
consultation as to aid in the annual meeting of 
the Board in January. 

Messrs. Cross and McHardy, of Emporia, 
were interested visitors to the College yesterday 
afternoon, giving special attention to th« stock 
and apparatus of the farm. 

The names of Professors G«orgeson and Gra- 
ham appear upon the programme of the Annual 
meeting of the State Dairy Association, to be held 
at Topeka December 16th and 17th. 

The janitor's duties are for the present perform- 
ed by Mr. Frank Davis, who has been fireman 
since November 1st, with the aid of advanced 
students who are familiar with the work. 

Mrs. Buck, of Hill City, Kansas, spent several 
hours yesterday in looking over the various de- 
partments of the College, being especially inter- 
ested in the various Industrial Departments. 

Rev. Brackney, of Phillipsburg, made a hur- 
ried visit t« the College on Wednesday morning. 
Mr. Brackney is a Trustee of Emporia College, 
and greatly interested in educational questions. 

Prof. Mason made a successful trip last week 
through Southern and Eastern Kansas, collecting 
some fine specimens of Kansas forest growth. 
He will this week make Cowley County a center 
of explorations. 

Mr. Potts, whose Illinois herd of Shorthorns, 
has a world wide fame, visited th« College last 
week with a view to securing the head of the 
College herd, Imp. Craven Kr.ight, tor the head 
of his noted herd. 

Secretary Graham and Prof. Hood presented 
the subject of Industrial Education at Silver Lake 
last evening, uniting with the Secretary's lecture 
an exhibition of College buildings, grounds, and 
work by the magic lantern. 

Miss Lilia Harkins, Professor of Household 
Economv at the Stale Agricultural College of S. 
Dakota, has begun her third winter course here, 
hoping to receive next June the degree of M. Sc. 
for proficiency in Household Economy and 
Chemistry. 

Mr. A. C McCrearv, Janitor for five and a 
half yearn pa^t, found it necessary on account ol 
serious tacial neuralgia that would not yield to 
any treatment, to seek change of climate, and yes- 
terday left for Santiago, California, hoping by 
^residence there to recover his health. Mr. Mc- 
<^Creary has won the high regard of all connected 
with the College by his energy, good-will, and 



ingenuity, making him a modeWanitor. This re- 
gard, coupled with sympathy lor his misfortune, 
found expression yesterday in a gift from officers 
of the College amounting to nearly one hundred 
dollars to cheer his lonely journey. His family 
remain for the present in Manhattan. 

Prof. L. C. Wooster, Manager of the Board of 
Directors of the Kansas Educational Exhibit at 
Chicago, addressed the students a few minutes in 
Chapel Friday morning upon the importance "of! 
that exhibit, and spent the forenoon in consulta- 
tion with meinbers.of the Faculty upon the work 
of the College in the Exposition. 

The Alpha Beta Annual Exhibition, one of the 
main entertaining features of the fall term of 
each College year, will be given in the 
chapel next Friday evening. A carefully pre- 
pared programme insures a grand treat to all who 
desire to attend, the exercises being public. 

The lecture in chapel yesterday afternoon was 
given by Prof. A. B. Brown, which was an in- 
structive discourse on time as embodied in the 
acts of life, iucluding its significance in the arts 
of music and poetry. The lecture was suitably 
illustrated by the pendulum, musical charts, 
blackboard exercises, and other devices. 

Two hundred and fifty photographs of scenes 
in and about College buildings and grounds are 
spread on tables in the studies that students may 
select for purchase such as suit their fancy. A 
sliding scale of prices has been made, as follows: 
Single view, 20 cents; 2 for 35 cents; 3 for 50 
cents; 7 for $1.00; 16 for $2.00; 12^ cents each 
for greater number. These prices barely cover 
the c3st of the photographs. 

An interesting game of foot-ball between 
First and Second-year teams was witnessed by a 
large number of students at the City Park yester- 
day afternoon. After a hard-fought contest be- 
tween the evenly matched sides, the game result- 
ed in a tie of four points. Following is a list of 
players and positions: — 

SECOND-YKARS. POSITION. FIRST- YEARS. 

C H. Paul Full back F. M. Aiman 

B. M. Brown Right half back L. P. Holland 

K. R. Farwell Left half back E. Poston 

A. D. Benson Quarterback B. W. Vickery 

F. A. Dawley Center rush W. S. Forsythe 

W. H. Painter Right gu-ard C.Lyon 

B. W. Conrad Left guard F. B. Dodds 

G. Dial Right end rush R. W. Henney 

C. A. Johnson Left end rush R. R. Forsythe 

p j. Smith Right tackle C. N. Kenyon 

J. V. Patten Left tackle W. C. Phillips 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 

E. S. Mudge, Third-year in 1890- 1, visits Col- 
lege today. 

Louise Reed, '91, spent the week at College 
with her sister and friends. 

A. D. Rice, '92, will soon teach in a new 
school-house near Randolph. 

Christine Corlett, '91, opens a five-months' 
school at Cleburne on Monday next. 

Emma Adams, student this term, is clerking for 
the E. B. Purcell Mercantile Company. 

A. D. Fink, First-year in '83, is prospering in 
the harness and saddlery business in Jewtll City. 

P. S. Creager, '91, Agricultural Editor of the 
Topeka Weekly Capital, is visiting the College 
today. 

W. P. Tucker, '92, v'sited with College friends 
at the meeting of tne Webster Society Saturday 
evening. 

S. C. Horner, '90, and S. N. Chaffee, '91, 
take part in the teachers' meeting at Leonard- 
ville today. 

C. J. Peterson, Fourth- year, attended sessions 
of the Teachers' Association held at Junction City 
last week. 

W. O. Peterson, Second-year student, was in 
Junction City Friday and Saturday to attend the 
North Central Teacher's Association. 

E. L. Piatt, Second- year in 1891-2, was a visi- 
tor at College thi« week. He is agent for the 
Remington Typewriter in St. Joseph, Mo. 

Cards received announce the Marriage of Julia 
Greene, Second-year in 1889-90, to Mr. Lewis E. 
Eddy, on November 10th, at Lecompton. 

Geo. L. Keener, First-year in '8a, is gettingrich 
in the operation of his gold mine at Cripple Creek, 



Colo. He resides with his family at Colorado 
Springs, but still holds onto his Kansas farm as a 
good thing to have in the family. 

Ben Skinner, '91, has been lying seriously ill 
with typhoid fever for four weeks past. He still 
retains his bed, but hopes for rapid recovery. 

S. L. VanBlarcom and E. C. Cob urn, '91, ate 
their Thanksgiving turkey with their classmate 
F. A. Waugh at his home in McPher^on County. 

Frank W. Bevington, Second-year in 1882, and 
F. E. Ruggles, First-year in '81, are partners in 
the management of a big hardware business in 
Jewell City. 

A. O. Wright, '91, has purchased an interest 
in the Herald of Lake Arthur, La. P. M. Ko- 
kanour, Third-year in 1885-6, retains an interest 
in the business while engaging in the publication 
of another paper at Jennings. 

J. W. Berry, '83, and Hattie Peck-Berry, '84, 
are happy and prosperous in their Jewell City 
home. Mr. Berry is one of the largest contrac- 
tors and builders m- his portion of the State, and is 
now occupied in the erection of a large flouring 
mill at Beloit. 

Darwin S. Leach, '81, after several years of 
service as Principal of Schools iu Georgetown, 
N. M. , spent some time in South America, and 
has now become a resident of Africa. What 
Leach does not manage to see of this world will 
be something hard to reach. 

Jno. U. Higinbotham, '86, has seveied his con- 
nection with the Kenwood Manufacturing Co., and 
will hereafter be in the employ of the Chicago 
Gas Light and Coke Co., with home address at 
No. 2 East Madison Street. From bicycles to gas 
is quite a jump, but he says the latter is better 
suited to his abilities. 

W. C. Palmer, student in 1 880-1, continues 
to hold down the editorial chair of the Jewell 
County Republican, and to rake in the consequent 
dollars. His interest and pride in this College 
does not abate, though business cares caused 
him to sever his connection with it much earlier 
than he would have liked. 



SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

November 35, 1892. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by 
President Willard. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read, corrected, and adopted. An in- 
augural address by President Willard followed. 
Under the order of business, it was moved that a 
committee be appointed to consider the best 
means of promoting the welfare and usefulness of 
the Club, said committee to report^in one week 
at a called meeting of the Club. 

Prof. Nichols then read an interestingjpaper on 
"Method of Determining the Horizontal Intensi- 
ty of the Earth's Magnetism." Two operations 
are necessary in determining the horizontal inten- 
sity of the earth's magnetism: (1.) The angle 
through which a magnetic needle is deflected by 
a magnet placed in a given position and at a giv- 
distance from it. (2.) The period of vibration 
of the magnet when suspended horizontally in the 
earth's field. The first operation gives the ratio 
of the magnetic moment of the magnet to the 
horizontal component of the earth's magnetism. 
The second, the product of these two quantities. 

It is best to use several magnets to reduce the 
error as. much as possible. In the experiments 
described, twelve knitting needles were used, four 
of each size, whose diameters in millimeters were 
1.97. 1.62, and 1. 12; the length of each being 
about 21 centimeters. These were placed mag- 
netically east and west of the magnetic needle, 
the distance between the center of the needle and 
magnets being taken at 60 and 80 centimeters. 
The magnets were reversed in each position, thus 
giving eight deflections for each magnet. 

The mean of each set of four readings was 
taken as the angle of deflection at Go and 80 centi- 
meters. The oscillations of the magnets required 
in the second operation were taken by means of a 
second's pendulum and chronograph. In the final 
formula used, //is equal to the fraction whose 
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numerator is 5.13 / into the square root of rw, and 
the denominator / into the quantity r square 
minus / square into the square root of tangent a, 
where //"represents the horizontal intensity, / the 
half length of the magnet, / the time in seconds, 
r the distance from center of needle to center of 
magnet, w the weight of the magnet, and a the 
angle of deflection. If r and / are taken in cen- 
timeters,/ in seconds, and tv in gram^then H will 
be in dynes. The mean of these twenty-four re- 
sults, two with each magnet, was .21,888. The 
highest result was. 22, 026, the lowest .21,385. The 
horizontal intensity at Boston is . 172, Washington, 
.200; Chicago, 184; San Francisco, .255; and 
New Orleans, 281. 

Prof. Hood was called £0 the chair. 

Under the title of a "Breathing Well in Logan 
County" Prof. Willard described a bored well sit- 
uated in Winona which blows out air at times and 
draws it in at other times. A careful comparison of 
the movement of the air with the vibration of the 
barometer showed conclusively that the movement 
is dependent upon atmospheric pressure. With 
a rising barometer, air is forced into the well. 
With a falling barometer, the excess of pressure of 
the subterranean air reservoir forces air out. The 
air reservoir is probably a bed of gravel ox sand 
not saturated by water. 

After some discussion, the Club adjourned. 

Marie B. Senn, Sec'y. 



POTENT LITTLES. 



The farmer who makes his business pay is the 
man who finds his profits in things so small as not 
to be considered worthy of notice by the majority 
of our people. It is a quarter saved here, a dime 
there. and a nickel somewhere else. All successes, 
no matter what their character, are found pre- 
cisely the same way. Take the great packeries, 
for example. If those packeries worked on the 
plan usually pursued by a farmer when he butchers 
an aninn.1, every one of them would fail; but they 
don't. Everything is saved and turned into mon- 
ey ; the blood, the hair, the bones, and every form 
of offal that results. The income from any one 
of these things might be exceedingly small, but 
the income from them thrown together foots up to 
considerable proportions in the end, really making 
the main profits of the plant. 

Many a farmer who, through a long life, has 
barely made ends meet, has wasted enough in the 
things on his farm too insignificant to be consider- 
ed worthy of dignified attention, to have made 
him a rich man. Not long ago we called on a 
prosperous farmer, and while his folks were get- 
ting the dinner on the table, he took us out into 
his garden to show us his Irish potatoes, onions, 
and so on. A short row of butter beans ran 
across the garden. They were green and heavy 
in foliage, but had passed their bearing season. 
As he talked with us he pulled those vines down 
from their poles and spread them out to cure an 
hay. Next day, probably, when he went past the 
barn from his dinner he carried that hay along in 
his arms, housed it without the loss of a moment, 
and had at least one good feed for a cow. That's 
the way to do it. — Mobile Register. 

THE WEATHER FOR NOVEMBER. 

BY PROF. E. R. NICHOLS. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for 
November 1S92 was 39. .77°, which is .13° above 
normal. There have been fifteen warmer and 
eighteen cooler Novembers ' n tne P ast thirty-five 
years. The lowest temperature reached during 
that time was -9 , in 1887, and the highest, 86°, in 
1891. The highest temperature for the month was 
72 , on the 12th; the lowest, 13°, on the 8th, — a 
monthly range of ^9°. The warmest day was the 
12th, the mean being 56 ; the coldest was the 
21st, the meai being 26 . The greatest range for 
one day was 46 , on the 12th and 29th ; the least, 
4 , on the 2nd. The mean of the observations at 
7 a.m. was 31. 2 ; at 2 p.m. 52.07 ; at 9 P.M. 
37. 9 . The mean of the maximum was 54. 33 ; 
of the minimum, 27.53, the mean of these two be- 
ing 40.93 . 

Barometer. — The mean pressure for the month 
was 28.904 inches, which is o. 1 inch above the 
mean for twenty-one years. The highest pres- 
sure was 29.322 inches, at 7 A. m. on the 21st; the 



least, 28.476 inches, at 7 A. 
monthly range of .846 inches. 

Rainfall. — The total precipitation 



m., on the 15 — a 



was 



.65 



inch, which is .72 inch below normal. The rain 
on the evening of the 16th changed to snow near 
morning, there being about an inch of snow,w hich 
disappeared by noon. 

Cloudiness. — There were three days entirely 
cloudy ; one, five-sixth cloudy ; two, two-thirds 
cloudy ; three, one-half cloudy ; six, one-third 
cloudy \ two, one-sixth doudy ; and thirteen clear. 
The per cent of cloudiness for the month was 30, 
which is 10 below normal. 

Wind. — The wind was from the southwest 
fifteen times; northwest, thirteen times; south 
and southeast, nine times each ; east and north, 
eight times each ; west and northeast, seven 
times each; and a calm fourteen times. The 
total run of wind for the month was 7955 miles, 
giving a mean daily velocity of 265.17 miles, and 
a mean hourly velocity of 11.05 miles. The high- 
est daily velocity was 570 miles, on the 25th; the 
least, 94 miles, on the 30th. The highest hourly 
velocity was 43 miles, from 12 M. to 1 p. m. on 
the 25th. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding Novembers: — 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



November, 25th. 
The Ionian society was called to order by the President. De- 
votional exercises. The Roll-call showed a *ma!l per cent of 
members present. Misses Denton and Lantz were initiated. 
The program was short for the very goodfr) reason that many 
who were on duty, went home to « at turkey and give thanks, 
neglecting to see that their places on the program were filled. 
An Oracle contribution and tbe news report, read by Miss. 
Friable, were substituted for the Oracle. Miss Helder then fav 
ored the Society with a vocal sole. Report of committees, busi- 
ness, propositions for membership, assignment of duties, read- 
ing of minutes.' Roll-call anduquotatlons closed a stssion, the 
like of which If not on record. F. C. 

November 26th. 
Promptly at 7:30, President Abbott called the Hamiltons to or- 
der, andG. L. Melton led lndevotion. R.J. Harnett's essay, en- 
titled, "Results of the Recent Election, " showed that Cleve- 
land's administration will not differ much from Harrison's. In 
debating tbe question. Should the Faculty be compelled to attend 
the Friday afternoon, exercises, F. A. Dawley said that if the 
Faculty were compelfed to attend, studonts would take more 
interest in the exercises, and less reading would be done while 
the exercises were in progress. S. H. Dial, on the negative said 
the Faculty did attend the exercises when convenient, and no 
better behavior on the part ol students could be noticed. Mr. 
Emriok thought that if the student knew the professors would 
attend the exercises, that reading on the part of some of tbe stu- 
dents would cease during tbe time. S. L. Findley thought it 
was a selfish motive on the part of the students to wish to com 
pel tbe Faculty to remain in chapel when they would other- 
wise be working at something that would be to our benefit. In 
closing the affirmative, Mr. Dawley said such a rule would 
make the students who speak in chapel more interested in their 
work, and Mr, Dial proved that such would not be the cue. 



Judges deoided in favor of the negative. J. A.. Rokrs read ft 
humorous selection from Mark Twain, entitled "Aurealls. un- 
fortunate young man." Mr. Findley discussed "Central- 
ization of Wealth and Unrestricted Foreign Immigration". 
H.L. Pellet, in discussing "The Planet Mars," gave us the views 
of different astronomers regarding the planet. I. Jones pre- 
sented the Sooiety paper. A former member, A. D. Rloe, talked 
to the members a few minutes. Considerable time was spent 
under the head of unfinished business, and after Critic's report 
tbe Sooiety adjourned. I. J. 

November 26th. 
The Webster Soeiety was called to order by President Dick- 
ens, at' 7:30 o'clock . Tbe Secretary being absent, tbe Chair ap- 
pointed J. Stinp ley to fill the vacancy. After roll-call, F. M. 
Aiman led in prayer. Tbe subject, "That we have entered up- 
on an age of unmarried men and women," was argued affirm- 
atively by T. W. Morse and C. R. Klstler, and negatively by J. 
M. Williams and M. H. Ginter. Many good points were brought 
out by the speakers. The Sooiety gave the decision in favor of 
the negative. E. Poston held his audience horror-stricken 
while describing his "Hour of Horror." F. R. Jolly read an 
essay on the "Comet" that many people looked for in vain. 
The Fourth of July orator is plainly to be seen in E G. Gibson. 
After recess, F. Rummell discussed a mechanical principle In- 
volved in tbe motion of a revolving wheel. F. J. Smith's re- 
marks on "Prohibition vs. Moral Suasion" brought out various 
remarks from many of the members. New business. Unfin- 
ished business. Music by C. D. MoCauley, committee. Bx- 
Webeters Tucker and Piatt addressed the Sooiety. E. A. D. 

MdNHdTTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



F° 



X'S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters; for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



E 



A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
1 Munhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT A GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
• and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens.'etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ot students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at specialrates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Hoots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very tow prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5.00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets. 

LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



S> HULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city . 

EB. PURCELL, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, ha*. 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot everjtning wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, fres «f charge. 
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Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 
Commissoner 

Bills against the College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at the office of the Treasurer in Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
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The Industrialist mav be addressed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. 8. C. 
Thompson. 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the Libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mayo, Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different depart- 
ments of study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work, — studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc., — may be obtained at the 
office of tit P-esident. or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application.- 'or F arm e rs ' institutes should be addressed, as early 
in the season as possible, to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througntne Secretary. 



THE WORLD AND WE. 

BY MAUDE! B. KNICKERBOCKER, '98. 

"T AUGH, and the world laughs with you; 

1 ./ weep, and you weep alone." Yes, this 
world is a very queer world. 

If one could, he might spend centuries studying 
the character of the people on. this earth, and then 
die wondering why he knew so little of them. 
But we can easily account „f or this, as there is a 
change constantly taking pla^e in everything, as 
it seems. 

Time could not permit people of the same char- 
acter to live on this earth century in and century 
out. One age must engage in wars and contests ; 
in another peace prevails, and the world moves 
carelessly along. Today we are not silently 
drifting along, but, instead, are being pushed, 
crowded, in the mad strife to gain something- 
honor, richesi, pleasure. 

We, perhaps, have riches, the world stands 
ready to dance attendance ; we prepare the table, 
the world will gladly dine ; we laugh, and there 
is a response. Here there is something gained, 
pleasure. But again we have sorrows, and with 
hearts full of sadness we look around for comfort ; 
but no, this is a busy, bustling world, and it has 
no time to engage in sorrows which belong to 
others alone. 

Why be so selfish as to try to make others mis- 
erable by asking them to share the more dismal 
side of life with us? Would it not show a truer, 
kindlier spirit to conceal all shadows, and let only 
brightness and joy shine forth ? We must acknowl- 
edge that one of the noblest traits of character is 
this kind of unselfishness, this laughing that others 
may laugh and forget their sorrows. It makes life 
seem better worth living to know there are some 
people inhabiting this globe who are not forever 
grieving over something. One cannot live a 
moody, silent life and have friends ; he must possess 
a different spirit. If we are changeable, friends 
come and go with our moods. We find this so in 
our daily life: with a joyous mood, friends and 
acquaintances are numerous, ready to bask in our 
sunshine; when a dismal feeling prevails, we 
begin to wonder why this earth is so dreary and 

desolate. We each have a place in this busv 
it i ~ 

world, and if we help those around us, we must 

laugh that they may laugh with us; and if we 

have tears conceal them so that they will not leave 

us to weep alone. 

WHAT DO WE FRAM FOR? 

BY E. A. DONAVEN, '!H. 

BELIEVING a man's barnyard in fall or 
spring time to be a true index to his farming 
theory and ability, we will pay a visit to two of 
our neighbors. We find them both at home, hard 
at work, showing them to be not the "dry-goods- 
box" kind, but thrifty, careful workers. Yes, 
both are successful, practical business men ; but 
their policies differ widely, and it is of this differ- 
ence that L speak. Farmer A is glad to see us, 
and pleased to show us round. The fences are 
all in good shape, posts upright, and no loase 
wires. All the sheds and stables tight and com- 
fortable. But the horses, what ails them? Poor? 
Well, yes. They look as though they had had a 
narrow escape in passing the winter. My farmer 
friend tells me, "We don't have anything for 
these horses to do, except during a few months in 
mid-summer. There's very little for horses to do 
here in the West anyhow. We work two or three 
teams timing corn cultivation and harvest time, 
and then we are through with them for the rest of 
the vear, and of course can't afford to feed them 
all the good hay and grain they could eat." Ah! 
That explains it, then. Our friend simply foes on 



the theory that every grain of corn put into stock 
for which he saw no visible returns was ju»t so 
much corn lost. His idea would have been to 
have had horses so arranged, that when he finished 
the summer's work, all that was necessary would 
be to take them apart, and store them in some out- 
of-the-way place as he would a hay rake. 

The cattle were in the next yard, and as the 
bleak wind whistled round their thin, shivering 
frames, we were informed that "Those cattle, 
had they been kept fat, would have eaten their 
heads off a half dozen times this winter, the price 
corn was and the way cattle were selling." j&o 
spring found him with poor, weak horses, a herd 
of starving cattle, and full corn cribs. 

Farmer B seemed to take great pleasure in 
showing us about his yards. He evidently ex- 
perienced a keen delight in being among his stock. 
His fences and buildings were also in good repair. 
From the first horse to the last cow or hog, all 
were sleek and in good condition. This farmer 
took real pride in the comfort and good looks of 
his animals. If a "critter"' appears to be losing 
flesh, he has her fed a little extra grain. Nothing 
pleases Farmer B more than to watch a big ox 
chew leisurely on the hay with such evident satis- 
faction, or to see a lazy, fat hog grind corn into 
pork. 

Such are the two policies of the two farmers ; 
yet each is called successful and prosperous. And 
this brings us back to our question, "What do we 
farm for?" If our aim is simply to make money, 
caring nothing for the comfort of the animals, be- 
ing careful to put no labor jor corn (which is the 
result of labor) where it won't bring in a dollar, 
then Farmer A is our man. It is very true, that 
after four or five horses have eaten all winter on 
a well-filled oat bin, you are apt to ask what you 
will do for feed for spring work. The bone-yard 
is a conspicuous and necessary addition to your 
farm, but still Farmer A is your man. But, on the 
other hand, if your whole aim in life is not the 
accumulation of wealth, a great deal of satisfac- 
tion and happiness* will come to those of Farmer 
B's stripe. Then, upon the decision of this ques- 
tion let your farming policy be based. 



MINERALS AS A HOBBY. 

BY I'KIIF. O. H. PA.ILYBK. 

THIS is a great time for fads or hobbies, 
as they are variously called. Saying noth- 
ing of the games, and similar pastimes which 
for a limited time have a great run in popular fav- 
or, there are very many articles to the collection 
of which is given all the energy and strength that 
could possibly by expended in 'he most import- 
ant or necessary work. It amounts to a passion 
with the collector, and one whose whole atten- 
tion has been devoted to the practical affairs of 
life will be surprised if he steps aside to learn the 
number of persons that are engaged as recreation, 
at least, in the collection of articles whose only 
value is in their variety and in their forming a part 
of a series or set. Reference is made to the col- 
lection of s,uch articles as coins, used postage 
stamps, post- marks, old crockery, old books, etc. 
The number of persons engaged in the sale of 
postage stamps, r.nd the number of purchasers they 
find, is something wonderful. All this is very in- 
nocent amusement ; and since one must be able to 
throw off dull care a portion of the time to obtain 
both physical snd mental rest, this is perhaps as 
good as anything, for it certainly requires littl e 
exertion, either physical or mental. 

A few days ago, a friend, while looking at a 
crystallized specimen of zinc blende which was 
brilliantly irridescent from surface tarnish, re- 
marked that those who could might be satisfied 
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with cancelled stamps, but he could take much 
greater pleasure in collecting mineral specimens. 
I have wondered since if there is not considerable 
in the thought. If people will have fad collections, 
what can» they derive more real pleasure from 
than from a mineral collection ? What are the 
requisites to an absorbing interest in a collection? 
Number and variety, including such things as col- 
or, for.n, date, locality, structure, quality, and 
condition, are circumstances giving interest to the 
individuals of the one or the other sort of collection. 
Minerals possess these attributes that facinate col- 
lectors to a marked extent. There are the miner- 
al species with their classification- according to 
composition ; the crystalline form, with departure 
from the fundamental form by the replacement of 
edges and angles; the varieties of structure, foli- 
ated, fibrous, and compact; the colors often of 
great beauty; the uses either as minerals, or as 
ores of valuable metals ; the ornamental stones 
and gems ; the alterations to which they are sub- 
ject; pseudomorphs, cleavage, lustre, hardness, 
weight, locality, — all these afford opportunity for 
the exercise of the collector's art as such, and be- 
sides give an exquisite pleasure to him who is 
capable of experiencing it. 

To perfectly enjoy a mineral collection, one 
should know something of the minerals themselves, 
and not be content with the name and the locality. 
Form and color usually speak for themselves, in 
a general way. But the cause of the color and 
the mathematical relations of the crystalline forms, 
as well as most of the points of interest mentioned 
above, require a deeper insight than can be had by 
mere inspection. But it is not a difficult matter 
for one to study his specimens by means of book 
and blow-pipe. 

In addition to the value of such work as a 
hobby, it will make one acquainted with an im- 
portant part of nature about us, rocks and soils 
being at once a pleasure and profit. 

STUDENT ETIQUETTE. 

BY JOHN BTINOLBV, '94. 

ALL well-bred people will conduct themselves 
at all times and in all places with perfect de- 
corum. Whenever they meet people they will be 
found polite, considerate of the comforts, wishes, 
and conveniences of others, and unobtrusive in 
their^behavior. They seem to know, as if by in- 
stinct, how to conduct themselves wherever they 
may go, or in whatever society they may be 
thrown. They consider at all times the fitness of 
all things, and their actions and speech are gov- 
erned by feelings of gentleness and kindness to- 
wards everybody with whom they come into 
social relations. They have a due consideration 
for the opinions and predjudices of others, and do 
nothing to wound their feelings. Many people, 
however, either from ignorance, thoughtlessness, 
or carelessness, are constantly violating some of 
the observances of etiquette pertaining to places 
of public assemblage. 

At no time during the course of life has one 
a better opportunity for improvement in this line 
than during his college course. Here, within 
crowded hall, class-rooms, and chapel, is certainly 
a good chance to become polished in manners. 
Here, first of all, one should, in all his actions, 
consider the comforts, conveniences, and wishes of 
others. Unless you have had some experience, 
you can hardly judge the amount of annoyance 
one careless person can give to a whole group of 
attentive listeners. For example, a person who, 
in most respects, seems bright and intellectual, 
from lack of home training, or mere carelessness, 
often by rattling the hat holder, by shuffling his 
feet, or by some other one of the many ways of 
annoyance, prevents from five to twenty of his 
neighbors from hearing the discourse, and exposes 
his ignorance of the laws of etiquette simul- 
taneously. 



Here, also, one should try to become courteous 
and polite in manners ; for etiquette is closely re- 
lated to courtesy, which we are told was true of 
chivalry. If it is true, as it seems to be, that 
chivalry is the origin of true courtesy and true 
etiquette, the revival of chivalry, even in our 
colleges, would certainly be a step in the right 
direction. 

Before the days of chivalry, we are told, polite- 
ness was but little understood, and particular! y 
politeness to women was unknown. The strong- 
er domineered over the weaker, regardless of 
principle. Chivalry, however, taught that polite- 
ness, courtesy, arid generosity were virtues, and 
that strength must waive its right. 

Courtesy, politeness, and generosity are as just- 
ly virtues today as they were in the time of Ivan- 
hoe. Hence, a man can become virtuous by a 
little culture and care. 

Etiquette is to a man of the world what drill 
and exercise are to a soldier. One may be a 
brave man, but he cannot be an accomplished 
soldier unless he is acquainted v/ith the minutia 
of his profession. So it is in the world : every 
man should have a knowledge of etiquette to be 
thoroughly well-bred. 

Now, all people want to be thought well-bred, 
and your only way to accomplish this is to 
familiarize yourself with the minute points of 
etiquette. While the social observances, customs, 
and rules which have grown up are numerous, 
and some, perhaps, considered trivial, they are all 
grounded upon the principle of kindness to one 
another, and spring from impulses of a good 
heart and from a friendly feeling. 
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KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE- 
REPORT, 1891-2. 
To the Secretary of the Interior:— 

In accordance with the requirements of the act 
of Congress approved August 30, 1890, I beg 
leave to submit the following report of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1892 : — 

The year has been one of general prosperity in 
all matters concerning the College. The person- 
nel of the Board of Regents has been changed by 
the retirement of two members at the expiration 
of their terms of office, their places being filled by 
new appointments of men equally interested in 
the welfare of the College, and from counties not 
heretofore represented in the Board. The Board 
of Instruction has had no changes in in its general 
character. An Assistant Professor in Chemistry 
has been appointed, with a slight re- adjustment of 
duties. The Chair of Botany, which was vacated 
by the resignation of Prof. W. A. Kellerman to 
accept a similar position in Ohio, has been filled 
by the appointment of Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, of 
St. Louis, Mo. An additional instructor in Eng- 
lish has been appointed. Other changes have been 
confined to the corps of assistants and foremen. 
The only addition to the buildings of the Col- 
lege during the year has been an iron shop 40 x 
80, with a foundry shed attached. This was pro- 
vided by appropriation of the Legislature, which 
also gave several thousand dollars for re- roofing 
buildings,and a system of sewers from all the build- 
ings. The new shop is a model of convenience 
and arrangement, built of stone, iron, and glass, 
and covered with steel tinned roof. This shop has 
been fully equipped for iron work, including 
forging, bench filing, and lathe work, as well as 
both iron and brass founding. Instructors have 
been added as foremen in the shops and on the 
farm and garden, the industrial training in all 
these departments having been made more in- 
structive and systematic. 

The total attendance for the year, 584, is nine 
less than in the previous year. But the average at- 
tendance has been greater, the falling off in the to- 
tal number being accounted for by the increased 
requirements for admission, making it less possible 
for students to enter during the latter part of the 
year. These additional requirements accompanied 



a re-adjustment of the course of study, with a slight 
extension of the mathematics of the first year, and 
a fuller provision for technical study in the last 
year of the course. The course still remains, as for 
fifteen years past, in close adjustment to the com- 
mon schools of the State. Students are received 
upon certificates of having completed full grammar 
school courses in the best graded schools of the 
cities, or upon diplomas from the best graded 
county school courses, granted by county superin- 
tendents aftor examination, as well as upon cer- 
tificates of authority to teach in the several coun- 
ties. The plan has worked satisfactorily in giving 
a substantial body of students, well equipped in 
general for their work, and old enough to appre- 
ciate their privileges in the College. The average 
age of males and females together is 19. S years. 
They come from 77 different counties of this 
State and 14 other States. 

The graduates from the four-years' course 
numbered thirty-six,' of whom ten were young 
women. The class is nine greater than in any 
previous year but one, the Jast, when there were fif- 
ty-two. The ratio of young women to young men 
in all classes has remained essentially the same 
for many years past. The number of young wo- 
men has been one-half that of the young men. 
A number of post-graduate students and advanced 
students have been employed in connection with 
industrial training as assistants, and have proved 
serviceable. 

The Experiment Scation, pro vided for under the 
act Of March 2, 1887, has been continued as a de- 
partment of the College in successful work along 
essentially the same line followed and reported 
upon last year. Thirteen bulletins have been pub- 
lished announcing results of completed experi- 
ments, and these have been supplemented by the 
annual report, containing a full index of the sub- 
ject matter of the bulletins, with title page and 
table of contents, ready to be bound with the bul- 
letins in a single volume. An extensive experi- 
ment in steer feeding was carried on through the 
winter, a report of which will be published early 
in the autumn. Other experiments are now in 
progress, results of which will appear at the close 
of the season. The following list of bulletins 
from the 4th annual report of the Station will give 
the essential character of the work completed dur- 
ing the year: — 

Bulletin zo— Farm Department," Wheat." 

" 21 — Botanical Department, "Stinking Smut of Wheat." 
" 22— Botanical Department, "Smut of Oats; Smut and 

Rust of Wheat." 
" 23— Botanical Department, "Smut of Sorghum and 

Corn." 
" 24— Veterinary Depart-nent, "Staggers of Horses;" 
" 25--Che-nical Department, " ^or^hum for Su<ar." 
" 26— Horticultural Department, "Varieties of the Straw- 

beny." 
" 27— Botanical Department, "Crossed Varieties of Corn." 
" 28— Horticultural Department, "The Experimental Vine- 
yard." 
£ " 29— Farm Department, " "Oats." 
" 30— Farm Department, "Corn." 
" 31— Chemical Department, "Sugar Beets." 
•< 32— Chemical and Farm Departments, Miscellaneous. 

The expenditure of the $15,000 for the Experi- 
ment Station is classified as follows: — 

Salaries $9,086 57 

Labor '.814 38 

Apparatus 3°' 03 

Supplies 3 JI °4 

Printing and engraving 2,758 05 



Stationery 

Postage 

Library . 

Traveling ... . 

Freight 

Rent 

Furniture 

Telegram ... 
Association ... 
Photographs 



so 65 
2694 

»7 5« 
194 80 

«74 4' 
73 00 
60 00 
62 
20 00 
44 00 



Total $15,00000 

These have been distributed to the several de- 
partments of investigation as follows :- 

Department. Salaries. 

Farm $*/>9' 66 

Horticulture ».399 98 

Chemistry ••■ 1,76664 

Botany 7«9 98 

Veterinary 625 00 

General 883 31 

The various data furnished in the form required 
and hereto attached must be understood to reier to 
an institution having the definite object to provide 
liberal education for farmers and artisans in the 
line of their calling. Where the agricultural and 
mechanical departments are mentioned separately, 
the terms reter simply to the farm and its stock, 



upplies, etc. 


Totals. 


$1,283 49 


$3,975 >S 


S'4 97 


».9'4 95 


3»4 °7 


2,090 71 


544 7' 


1,264 69 


»87 53 


912 58 


2,958 61 


3.S4» 9» 
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CALENDAR. 

1893-93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 13rd. 
Winter Term— January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 
, > • June 14th, C ommencement. 

1S93 94- 
Fall Term— September 14th to December i»nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest In school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
lew without being first offered to the State Schc*ljW Commission - 
«rs and the Stale Agricultural Colttge 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



AddresrT. P. Moore, Loan 



QRAOUATES AND STUDENTS. 

is visiting at College this 



May Secrest,.'92 
week. 

Elmer Brown, student in 1886-7, is station 
agent for the Santa Fe, at Alden. 

jktpm St. John, '91, was the guest of the 
Alpha betas last evening. 

E. A. Allen, '87, recently passed examination 
for teacher in the Indian Service. 

Mamie Poison, student last year, is attending 
the home school at Winkler's Mills. 

D. E. Bundy, '89, is pastor of the M. E. Church 
South at Peach Grove, Riley County. 

F. Hill drops out of First-year classes to earn 
money for a veterinary course next year. 

W. H. Oltn,' '89, & to lecrVe at Wavefly, 
where he once taught, the last of this month. 

Ollie Bentley, student in 1888-9, is traveling 
for the Dresser Soap Company, of Kansas City, 

A. L. Guy. student in 1887-8, a merchant at 
Wakefield, was married December 1st to Fannie 
Alsop. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, is agent and correspondent 
for the Kansas Farmer, with headquarters all 
over the State. 

D. H. Otis, '92, returns this week from his east- 
ern trip, and enters the Farm Office as assistant to 
Prof. Georgeson. 

I.'D. Gardiner, '84, has sold an interest in the 
Alma News, and will retire from active manage- 
ment of the paper. 

L. H. Neiswender, '84, is still engaged in the 
cultivation of his fine farm near Silver Lake, anu 
report says he is getting rich. 

Nora Fryhofer t Second-year in 189 1-2 v teaches 
large classes at the Pleasant "Prairie school on 
Upper Fancy Creek. She will return to College 
next year. 

Callie Conwell, '91, writes from Spencer Acad- 
emy, I. T. : "My work is growing in interest 
every day. It is wonderful how these boys can 
be improved." 

J. R. Harrison, '88, visited his parents in Man- 
hattan during the week. He is still in Uncle 
Sam's employ as a postal clerk en the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. 

Mr. A. W. Jones, student and instructor in the 
Wesleyan University, at Salina, is visiting the 
College today with Mrs. Jones. He was a stu- 
dent at this College in 1S84-5. 

Lyman Harford, a student in the early '8o's, 
now teacher of the Otter Creek school, will succeed 
County Superintendent-elect Swingle as Principal 
of the Randolph schools on January 1st. 

Geo. Fryhofer,Second-year in 1891-2, i* gaining 
experience in teaching the Prairie Rock school, 
about five miles northwest of Randolph. He- 
plans to take up college duties next year. 

John Davis, '90, writes of successful teaching 
in the High School at Wakefieid, where F. H. 
Avery, '87. is Director, and Mary Avery, Second- 
year in 1886-7, is teacher of the Primary school. 

Gertrude Coburn, '91, sends an interesting ac- 
count of the provisions for science teaching in the 
Stout Manual Training School at Menominee, 
Wis., where she is Instructor in Household Econ- 
omy. 

The Brownies, those happy and mischievious 
little people to whom we owe so much of good in 
this world, have invaded Tennessee, and, on Dec. 
1st, one of them was captured by J. B. Brown, '87, 
and wife, and has been named Leland F. The 
U. S. Signal Station at Nashville, which is in Mr. 
Brown's care, will now probably hoist the signal 



for coming squalls** though a long period of fair 
weather is hoped for by their many friends. 

G. L. Clothier and J. N. Harner, '92, attended 
the Alpha Beta Exhibition last evening. The 
former is County Superintendent- elect of Wa- 
baunsee County, and the latter a teacher near 
Maple Hill. 

W. D. Gilbert, Class of '74 at the College, 
was an independent candidate for Judge of the 
Atchison District, and was elected by a plurality 
of 618. There were two candidates opposing 
him, which makes his victory all the more signi- 
ficant. — Manhattan Republic. 

Ye editors visited Topeka and Kansas City last 
Friday and Saturday, the junior member [W..P. 
Tucker, '92] going to Manhattan Saturday even- 
ing, where he found his alma mater, the State 
Agricultural College, in a flourishing condition. 
This is the recognized leader in the whole United 
States of the Agricultural Colleges, not only in 
the point of attendance, but in organization and 
work accomplished, and is a splendid institution 
all around.. — Douglass Tribune. 



LOCAL, MATTERS. 

Mr. C. T. Woods, of Randolph, visited the Col- 
lege Wednesday on business. 

The College Cadets get 5000 rounds of ball car- 
tridges for target practice this year. This will give 
each marksman about forty shots. 
V The snow blostkade o| Thursday caused but few , 
absences from Chapel, though the storm of the 
previous day had a marked effect upon attendance. 

Prof. Georgeson is, by invitation, in attendance 
upon the meeting of the Iowa Dairymen's Associ- 
ation this week with a paper on "The Balanced 
Ration." 

Professors Georgeson, Graham, and Mayo will 
read pnpers at a Farmers' Institute to be held at 
Sharon Springs, Wallace county, December 22nd 
and 23rd. 

Prof. Ohn is selected as one of the judges on 
thought and composition for the Collegiate Ora- 
torical Association, which meets at Topeka on 
February 17 th. 

The Class in Agriculture, during Prof. George- 
son's absence this week, are considering the under- 
lying principles of land tenure under guidance of 
Pres. Fairchild. 

Prof. Popenoe is directing four classes in ento- 
mology and horticulture while Prof. Mason attends 
the annual meeting of the Siate Horticultural So- 
ciety at Winfield this week. 

During the absence of Prof. Walters in making 
his report on landscape gardening before the State 
Horticultural Society, Miss Phoebe Haines, '83, 
directs the classes in drawing. 

Prof. Olin presents a paper on "Individuality 
in School Matters' : before the general session of 
the State Teachers' Association on Thursday 
evening, December 29th. 

Assistant Burtis will present a paper on "A 
Dairy/Test of Soy Bean Ensilage" at the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the State Dairy Association, 
to be held at Topeka on December 15th and 16th. 

The Post-graduates and Fourth-years who have 
"P. M." sewing were treated to a dainty 
lunch by Mrs. Kedzie on Thursday. It was very 
much appreciated, as the products of the Kitchen 
Laboratory always are. 

A gathering of graduates and former students 
of the State Agricultural College will be provided 
for in connection with the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. Look for announcement for Wednesday 
evening, December 20th. 

Lieut, and Mrs. Helmick are very much pleased 
at the idea of a possible detail to this College. 
Their many friends here would give them a warm 
welcome in case the detail is made. Lieut. Hel- 
mick is now at Fort Sherman, Idaho, where he 
has been for several years past. 

The exercises in Chapel yesterday consisted of 
orations from the third division of the Fourth-year 
Class, as follows: "Partisanship," G. L. Mel- 
ton; "A Bit of Irish History," W. D. Morrison ; 
"The Lesson of Defeat," Laura G. Day; "Some 
Thoughts on the Labor Question," A. F. Nic- 
moller; "An Evil of Today," Maude E. Knick- 
erbocker ; "Should the Government Own the Rail- 
roads?" H. L. Pellet; "The Bashful Man," M. 
W. McCrea. 



THE ALPHA BETA EXHIBITION. 

Bad roads and sidewalks did not prevent a 
large audience gathering in the College Chapel last 
evening, to attend the Eleventh Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the Alpha Beta Society. 

Although a part of the well-drilled College or- 
chestra were delayed by the dearth of vehicles, 
the remainder rendered in a pleasing manner a 
delightful overture. 

After invocation by President Fairchild, the So- 
ciety President, Jno. E. Thackrey, welcomed the 
audience with a few well chosen remarks review- 
ing the history and work, and setting forth the 
aims of the Society. 

An octette of male and female voices was a 
feature that only the Alpha Beta's could furnish, 
and was well rendered. 

The opening address, "The Columbian Exposi- 
tion and America," by C. H. Thompson, was a 
well-written and well-delivered production. He 
gave a short synopsis of the country's growth, and 
dwelt on the advantages the country would de- 
rived both in aesthetic and material improvement. 
The duet by Misses Parker and Smith was a 
musical treat, their voices blending beautifully. 

The discussion of the question, "Is Artificial 
Rain- making Practical?" was presented by Jenny 
Smith on the affirmative. She reviewed the his- 
tory of experiments, and cited examples and the- 
ories of scientists with skill and taste. Geo. L. 
Christensen brought forth facts, theories, and ridi- 
cule to bear on the negative side. 

Miss Sadie Moore, the editor of the paper, is 
to be congratulated upon the good edition of the 
Gleaner. Its wit and sarcasm were well receiv- 
ed and served to vary the tone of the paper, 
which throughout was well written and read in a 
pleasing manner. 

"The Fortune Teller," well sung by a quar- 
tette, was their "funny song," and was heartily 
encored. 

Miss Onie Hulett's oration, "Reform as a 
Growth," showed careful preparation and know- 
ledge of methods proposed for correcting existing 
society evils, as well as her ability as a speaker. 
A comic pantomime gave the audience a 
change and enlivened the programme. 

The closing oration, "Ideals of Modern Times," 
by Miss Toothaker, compared the ideals of form- 
er times with those of our own. She pointed to 
the higher ideals df today as the cause of our prog- 
ress. Her thoughts were presented in a > 
ing manner. 

The last song, "Rest Thee on this Mossy Pil- 
was sung by Misses Parker, Senn, and 



low, 

Smith in a manner that was highly pleasing to 
the audience, and a credit 10 Miss Parker, the 
music committee. 

President Thackrey said good-night, and the 
exhibition was over. It was a success, and all 
unite in saying it was a credit to the Society and 
the College. 

FOR SALE CHEAP 
A brand new set, latest edition, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Address, Republic, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas. 



One of the latest achievements of the inventive 
genius is the long-distance telephone from New 
York to Chicago. It has practically annihilated 
distance. Voices are distinctly heard and conver- 
sation easily carried on over a thousand-mile line. 
Besides important improvements in transmitters, 
receivers, fittings, etc., two wires are used, the 
circuit being completed by a return wire. The 
new long-distance telephone will become a formid- 
able rival of the telegraph. — Farm and Fireside. 

It pavs to concentrate the products of the soil and 
sell refined pioducts that carry the highest value 
with the least exhaustion of lertilitv. In one ton 
of hay you sell 85 times more from the soil than 
you will in one ton of fine butter, and you will 
probably get for the hay $10 and for the butter 
$450. — Prof. Robertson. 

One man in a hundred will remark, when asked 
to subscribe for an agricultural journal, that he 
"don't believe in farmingon paper." Thesefigures 
correspond so closely with the number of fellows 
who don't know anything about farming, in the true 
sense of the term, as to suggest something more 
than a coincidence. — Our Grange Home. 
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(Continued from page 66.) 



the shop and its equipments without reference to 
the use made of all the College buildings and 
grounds in direct instruction for these arts. All 
the students are receiving training in some of the 
lines of industry. Every young man gives one- 
fourth of his time at College to training in the shops, 
the printing office, the farm, or the garden. Every 
young woman gives a like attention to some indus- 
trial. Young men are required to have at least 
one term at wood work, a term in, farm operations, 
and a term in gardening, during the course. Young^ 
women are required to take at least one term's 
training in sewing, in cooking, and in dairying. 
These industries are pursued with energy, at the 
same time with their regular class-room study, and 
the work is graded for record upon the same scale. 
Military training has been provided for the young 
men according to the act of July 2, 1862, since 
1881. This training is optional in so far as young 
men may elect to take the drill or not, but all are 
required to pass examination upon courses in their 
second year in College. As a result, some 90 per 
cent of students taking the course have voluntar- 
ily taken the training in military tactics. It is 
thought that under this option a larger proportion 
of young men are so trained than would be if on 
entering College they were at once required to 
enter the battalion. The College furnishes uni- 
forms for use during drill only, and has had an 
officer in detail, with the usual provision of arms 
and ammunition from the War Department. 

The above report is accompanied by the fol- 
lowing data, to which you are respectfully refer 
for further particulars: (1) Report of the Treas- 
urer in form specified by the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation: (2) Statistics of receipts, expenditures, 
library, faculty, students, etc., under directions of 
the same officer. (3) The annual catalogue for 
1891-2. (4) The annual report of the Experiment 
Station, including Bulletins Nos. 20 to 30. (5) 
A bound volume of the Industrialist for 1891-2, 
giving the current events of college life for the 
year. Upon publication of the biennial report of 
the College to the Governor of the State, it will be 
forwarded to supplement the above. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Geo. T. Fairchii.d. President. 

Manhattan, Kansas, June 30, 1892. 

I, SECSlPTS FOR AND DURING THE YEAK ENDED JUNE 30,1892. 

i. State aid: (a) Incomu from endowment (No State 

endowment.) $ 

(6) Appropriations for current expenses a.ico oo 
(e) Appropriations for, buildings or other 

special purposes , 10,300 00 

2. Federal aid :(o) Income from land grant, act of July 

2, 186a ':.....'.".....: »9.6S3 83 

(b) For experiment stations, act of 

M»rch2, 1887 15,00000 

(c) Additional endowment, act of Au- 

gust 30, 1890 17,00000 

3. Fees and all other sources 7> l8 3 4 8 

Total receipts $81 ,337 3' 

Coal furnished from State mines free. 

II. EXPENDITURES FOR AND DURING THE YEAR ENDED 

JUNE 30, 1893. 

i. College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts $7°» a 3°-38 

2. Experiment Station 15,000.00 

3. All Other expenditures returned to the StateTreasury 175.01 



$83,905 39 



Total 

III. THE LIBRARY 

I. Vo. bound volumes, June 3, 1891, 

Pamphlets 

a. Bound volumes added during year ended June 30th, 

1892 

Pamphlets, 

Total bound volumes 

Pamphlets •-• 

IV. FACULTY DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1 80S. 

Male. Female. 
Number of professors and instructors in College of 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 23 5 

Number of staff of Experiment Station n 

Total, counting none twice 28 5 

V. STUDENTS DURING THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1892. 

1. College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts:— Male. Ftmmle. 

(a) Preparatory classes 

(A) Collegiate and special classes 402 

Total in College of Agriculture and Mechanic 



■ 1,461 
1.30O 

709 

»50 

12,170 

3.5SO 



182 



402 



■ 82 



Arts 

2. In all other departments 

Value of^farm lands $24,000 

Total number of acres 319 

Acres under cultivation 230 

Acres used fortexperiments 180 

Agricultural Department (Farm proper):— 

Value ot^buildings $10,700 00 

Of other equipments 14,306.80 

Mechanical Department (Shops proper) : — 

Value of buildings 11,500.00 

Of other equipments «3.i'5-3° 

All other Departments:— 

Value of buildings 114,350.00 

Of other equipment* 99,137 .-,8 

These are directly^ ' cc nntcted with the Dtpartn-tut* of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic! in all particulars. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PKOr. J. D. WALT1BI. 



The school children of Emporia donated four 
wagon loads of provisions to the poor of that city 
on Thanksgiving day. 

There is a rumor abroad that Prof. Wilkinson 
of the State Normal is going to leave that institu- 
tion. It would be an almost irreparable loss to 
the Normal and the State. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Kansas State 
Teachers' Association will He held* at'Topeka, 
December 27, 28, and 29. A synopsis of the pub- 
lished programme will be given next week. 

The Woman's Columbian Club of Russell county 
are having photographs taken of e>'ery school- 
house in the county, together with the scholars, 
and the pictures will be sent to the World's Fair. 

The friends and patrons of McPherson College 
are endeavoring to raise an endowment of $30,000 
for it. An agent is soliciting subscriptions in the 
settlement of the German Baptists of the State. 

At the meeting of the Manhattan School Board 
Monday evening, Miss Marian Hunten, of Chero- 
kee, Iowa, was offered the position of principal of 
the high school, at a salary of $65 a month, and 
to take charge January 2d, 1893. 

The judges on thought and composition selected 
for the collegiate oratorical association this winter 
are Thomas Emmet Dewey, editor of the Agoraj 
C. E. Sheldon, the Topeka Socialist preacher, 
and Prof. O. E. Olin of the State Agricultural 
College. The judges on delivery are Senator S. 
S. Kirkpatrick of Howard ; Judge Frank Doster, 
the Judge of Marion County ; and Mr. George R. 
Peck of the Santa Fe Railway. 

The meeting of the North Central Kansas 
Teachers' Association at Junction City, Nov. 24. 
25, and 26, was a great success. The papers, 
without exception, were good. In the elocutionary 
contest, the judges awarded the prizes of $15, $10, 
and $5 to Nettie Hoyt, Lincoln County ; Theresa 
Rizer, Geary County ; and Mac Whittaker, 
Mitchell County. At the business session on Sat- 
urday morning, Supt. S. V. Mallory, of Junction 
City, was elected President of the Association for 
the ensuing year. The Association adjourned to 
meet next vear at Concordia. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors.— E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T. Willard; Vice-President. Min- 
nie Reed; Secretary, Marie Senn; Treasurer. C. H. Thompson. 
MeetH on the fourth kriday evening; of each month in Chemical 
Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced students and 
College officers. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, J. E.Tbackrey; Vioe-Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivy Harner; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, W H. Phipps; Treasurer. C. C. Smith; Crit- 
ic, Matle Toothaker; Marshal, Ellen Hulstead; Newsman for 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second hair term, 
Elva Palmer; Board of Directors. C. H Thompson, J. E. Thack- 
rey, W. O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, Sadie Moore C. M. Mor, an, 
Onle Hulett. Meets Kriday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. 

Webster Society —President. A. Dickens; Vice President. M. 
W. McCrea; Recording Secretary, P. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E. A. Douaven; Treasurer. John Patten; Critic, M. 
F. Hulett; Marshal, E. H. Freeman. Board of Directors, G. K. 
Thompson, C. A. Kimball, M. W. McCrea, T. W. Morse, B. F. 8. 
Royer. Meets Saturday night at 7:30 o'clock. Admits to mem- 
bership gentlemen only. 

Hamilton Society.— President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President, 
T. E. Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 1. Jones; Marshal, R. J. Baruett: Critic, W. E. Smith. 
Hoard of Directors, C. R. Hutctiings. J. D. Kiddell. D. S. La 
Schtlle, J A. Soheel, T. E. Lyon. Meets Saturday evening at 
7:30 o'clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President. Maude Knickerbocker; Vice Pres- 
ident, Elsie Crump; Kecording Secretury, lorena Holder; 
Corresponding Secretary, Florence Corbett: Treasurer. E len 
Norton: Marshal, Edith McDowell; Critic, Laura bay; Board 
of Directors, Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
Friday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies 
only. 

Drcember 3rd. 
The sound of the gavel called the Hainiltons to order at 7:30, 
Pres. Abbott in the chair. C. D. Grftfee was elected tOToember- 
ship. C.A Chandlet's declamation was a selection from Webster 
The affirmative of the question "Is public opinion a safe stand- 
ard of right'/" was argued bj C.S Evans and T.B.Rideaour, and 
the negative by W. O. Pttersou assisted by Mr. Pinkhara. Many 
good points were brought out on both sides, and the Judges 
decided in favor of the affirmative. C. A. Johnson's select read- 
ing was a humorous selection from Peck. C. A. Doane, in his 
discussion, described the process of cheese making. O. A. Often 
disscussed the telephone process of Captain Carol'ois. The 
Hamilton Orchestra furnished music for the evening, E. L. 
Frowe music committee. C. J. Peterson presented the Society 
paper, which contained a number of Interesting contributions, 
and showed good work on the part of the Editor. Unfinished 
business interested the Society till tne hour for adjournment, 

I J. 

December 3rd. 

On account of the leap-year dance, President Albert Dickens 

did not have as bright a roomful of Websters to call to order as 

usual, but all were ready for duty. G. W. Smith led in piayer. 

After roll-call, the minutes of the last meeting were read and 



adopted. The question, "Have Labor Organizations been a 
Benefit to their Members?'* was argued by J. W. Evans and 
John Stingley on the affirmative, and G. Forsyth and S. A. Mc- 
Dowell on the negative. The affirmative cited the high wages per 
hour and less hours for a day's work-paid at the World's Fair 
buildings also the help given to sick members; and thought 
dues used in this way were a grand thing. The negative de- 
nounced the eight-hour system, saying the laborer had better 
work two hours more and so get that much more pay; they said 
strikes took much of their time, and late meetings' made them 
unfit for work the next day. They declared the dues were more 
than that payed to sick members, and suggested other secret so- 
cieties as better able to help the needy than these. 8; H. 
Creager read an essay on "Why so Many Business Men Come 
from the. Farm," showing that farmers, because they must stick 
olose to business and be industrious, are well fitted for business. 
E. Webster delivered a declamation on "The Homestead Af- 
fair." C. F. Pfeutze, in an e-say on "The Question of Devel- 
opment of the South," brought out some interesting facts on 

its development during the last ten years A quartette con- 
sisting of Messrs Cutler. Gibson, Shoup, and Smith sung a song 
"Better Late Than Never." M F. Hulett presented an issue of the 
Reporter that would be hard to beat. The news of the week 
was by F. I Mil. Among other things, be stated that the comet, 
like the man who advocated it, proved to be nothing but gas. 
The Subjects, "The Nioaragua Canal," ard "Why Some Farmers 
Don't Succeed," were discussed freely by the Society after being 
presented by C. R. Pearson and L. w. Hayes. The Society spent 
but little time under unfinished and new business, being, un- 
usually anxious to get home for reasons stated above, and,, 
after listening to some well-directed remarks by S. C. Pfeutze 
and F. A. Marlatt, adjourned promptly at 10:30. 

M. W. M.,Seo'y pro tern. 

f14NH4TT4N ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

T?OX ( S BOOK STORE.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
1? Pencils, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-booki and 
.School Snpplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



R 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters] for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often a* 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see yon. 



DRY GOODS. 



E. 

popular prices. Always pleased, to show goods. 



A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store to 
• Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College .people to call and examine their laree 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



J 



Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Karnes Block. 



Watches, 



R 



E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
* and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



W. 



C.JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 

HARD WAKE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves-arid Hardware at very low prices, 
. arid carries a large stock from wHch selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, , 331 Poyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern tactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all ca$h sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5 00 in tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary., or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets. 

LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERy^TABLR— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to defive 



very wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Rarher Shop, South 

Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL. ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has - 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ot everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocd«.,Scnoo! Rooks. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps. Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceriesj etc., etc. Goods deliverenin all parts of the city and at ths 
College, free of charge. 
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THE APPLE-TWIG BORER. 

BY PROF. K. A. POPENOE. 

S the season approaches in which necessary 
pruning is done, ,we venture a word or two 
by way of reminder as to the most available 
method of checking the increase of a widely dis- 
tributed orchard insect whose work is now most 
likely to be noticed. 

The apple-twig borer, Amphicerus Sicaudatus, 
occurs generally throughout the State where 
orchards and vineyards are cultivated, and its 
work as an adult in boring lengthwise through the 
canes or the new wood of the grape and the twigs 



in the wood of tamarix was found another boring 
beetle-larva, that of Anthribus cornutus, whose 
economic interest is not yet established. 

The Amphicerus is in some seasons so abund- 
ant as to injure seriously grape vines and young 
apple trees. Lest it increase to that degree, it is 
wise to collect and burn at this time in the year 
all twigs bored by and probably sheltering the 
parent beetle, and also all prunings, or dead vines 
especially, about the vineyard, as these are the 
preferred food of the insect in its earlier stages. 

The original figure of the insect in its several 
stages is here reproduced (Fig. i) as furnishing 



of the apple is familiar to all observant fruit- J a means of identification superior to any descrip- 
tion. As of associated interest the 
transformations of the companion 
borer are also given. (Figs. 2, 3). 

A NEEDED WORK. 

BT PROP. O. K. OLIN. 

THERE is a widespread and 
growing interest in all 
things pertaining to civics and 
political economy. It is not a 
mere political wave that has its 
origin in a stirring campaign, for 
it goes beyond the election of offi- 
cers and the responsibilities of the 
various departments of govern- 
ment. The conception of govern- 
ment as a police force, the duty 
of which is to protect people in 
the exercise of private rights, is 
CiMMinlt giving place to the idea that gov- 

Fig. 1 Transformations of the Apple-twig Borer (Amphicerus bicaudatus Say), eminent IS an organized means 

The figures, excepting A, which is natural size, are enlarged, the hair-lines at the side, in for advancing the general inter- 

«,#,</, and/, showing the actual size; a, the female beetle from above;*, outline side view g ^ ^ _-__!_ . j f L t 

of male beetle \c, antenna, showing structure; d, full-grown larva; e, head and antenna, HP' 

and/, the right legs of the larva ;g, front view of pupa, in outline; A, tw is, showing, above' whatever the organized COmmun- 

the larval burrow packed with castings, and below, the pupa in its cell. j^ ^ do cheapej . of befter ^ 

growers. The burrow is along the pith 
of the twig attacked, and almost always 
begins just above a bud. At this sea- 
son, the beetles may often be found in 
the burrow, head downward, though 
many burrows are now vacated. The 
effect of the work of the beetle is not the 
immediate destruction to the twig, 
though as the cavity is likely to catch 
and retain rain-water, the decay of the 
wood is the usual result. 

The life history of this insect was 
first published, from observations made 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in the report of the Experi- 
ment Station for rSSS. It was found that the 






Fir.. 3. I.arva and pupa of Anthribus cornutus Say. 



the individuals can, may properly be in its 
larva? of the twig borer occupied by preference j province, provided it is a matter of common use- 
dead or dying wood of shrubs or trees of J fulness. So people are studying the propor- 
several kinds, among which are the grape, fro \ tions and the conduct of the various industries of 



ressing the Secretary. 
Applical .».: 'or Firmers"' Institute should be addressed, as early 



The Experiment Station should be addressed througn tne Secretary. 



tamarix, and the soft maple. They travel back 
and forward 
through t h e 
infested wood 
until some- 
times it is 
nearly entire- 
1 y powdered 
by them. We 
have not ob- 
served them 
in healthy liv- 
i n g wood, 
though they 
occasiona 1 1 y 

OCCUpy Stems Kl(J 2 A(UlU Anthribus cornutus Say. 

that are dead or dying while still attached to the 
vine, as it is in the wood of the grape that they 
breed most abundantly. Associated with them 




the United States to see how government comes 

i in contact with them, if at all, and how they affect 

I our daily lives. The vexed questions growing 

1 out of tariff, commerce, and monetary systems 

must, of course, be settled by men who have 

; made those matters a special study ; but every 

; citizen should be able to understand the basis of 

the policy pursued, its general workings, and the 

ends to be gained, and be able to judge whether 

j the settlement be just or wise. That is what I 

I hope the present interest in these subjects will 

lend to. 

There is now a lack of material in convenient 
form for such study. Census reports and tables 
of statistics make rather uninteresting reading for 
the average man. There is an opportunity for 
some impartial man whose facilities for obtaining 
accurate knowledge are sufficient to make himself 
verv useful by preparing a set of handy volumes 
or pamphlets that shall tell, in something more 
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than a dry statistical way. the story of our great 
industries. Take the wheat industry, for instance, 
Most people know little more than the particulars 
of growing and harvesting. It would make inter- 
esting reading to leafh of the wheat areas of the 
world, the relation of wheat to the food supply, 
the steps in marketing from the local sale to the 
final one, the elevators, inspection, the boards of 
trade, with their useful and harmful methods, the 
ocean shipment, and the great milling centers of 
the country — all this in such a way that one need 
not feel that he is brought to school again. To 
this might be subjoined tables of yield and price 
that would help in comparative study, and enable 
•ne to know the needs of any nation, or the 

world. 

With this knowledge before him, one is ready 
to understand the effect of any government action, 
whether in restriction, inspection, or protection. 

The same might be done with all other lines of 
industry till we should have a series of booklets 
that would be very helpful to the general reader, 
and that might with profit be used somewhat in 
the schools. 



be the best policy to make plow shares out of our 
swords, nor has the peaceful little spider as yet 
condescended to spin a silken web over the can- 
non's mouth. 



MILITARY DRILL. 

BY W. B. SMITH. '•». 

IN deciding the question whether it is practical 
to take drill or not, we are apt to place the 
common interpretation upon it and conclude that 
it is not as a means of defence only. And as our 
nation has grown so populous and so formidable 
in the eyes of other nations, it is no more than 
natural that we arrive at the conclusion that drill 
is of minor importance, and a mere pastime. 

On the contrary, I believe that our Military De- 
partment should be patronized equally as much as 
other departments in the institution, not only 
from the defensive side of the question, but from 
an educational standpoint. 

Discipline is one of the valuable features in an 
education; consequently, drill is wholly prac- 
ticable. We are at the right age when this dis- 
cipline may be secured with the greatest amount 
of economy and least trouble. 

We may divide discipline into discipline of the 
body and discipline of the mind. Under discip* 
line of the body, we are trained to act in har- 
mony and perfect unison with each other to 
perform a series of systematized movements and 
motions in a uniform cadence. 

This brings in the physiological effects. The 
posture, the movements, the bearing, and gait it 
prescribes, are all helpful to a high degree. Noth- 
ing serves more effectually than this to break the 
"awkward shackles of the plow-boy's walk." 
The transformations that a month's good, solid 
training brings about are certainly remarkable. 
As to discipline of mind, it requires close and 
constant attention to business. It develops the 
mind in a way that it may be able to grasp and 
interpret the exact situation of things instantan- 
eously. Drill forms habits of fixed attention to 
the matter in hand, and thorough discipline is the 
perfection of habit. Again, it is of great value 
for the lessons that it gives in the way of obedience 
to authority. This lesson is certainly well worth 
the learning, from whatever source it comes. 

Preparing for defence is one of the ways of look- 
ing after the safety of our State and Nation. In the 
beginning of the late war, the great trouble was in 
procuring men prepared for action, rmd officers 
proficient enough in military tactics, to lead them. 
Months were consumed in preparation, which cost 
the Government millions of dollars. To prepare 
for such emergencies in the future, a law was 
passed allowing State organizations of militia, and 
requiring military drill in land-grant colleges. 

It is true, we boast of our powers of arbitration 
and diplomacy in regulating State and national 
affairs, but the time has not arrived when it would 



THE COLLEGE IN THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

BT PBBS. GEO. T. FAIRCHILD. 

WITHOUT entering irito the details of what 
is done and to be done for a fair presenta- 
tion of the College work in the Columbian Expo- 
sition, it seems well to recount the various ways 
in which the College is to show its relation to 
Kansas agriculture and education. 

First, in the Kansas Building the College has a 
promise from the Commissioners of space for two 
Cases each ten feet square for display of photo- 
graphs, drawings, charts, samples of work, and 
other illustrations of special methods of training, 
with wall space for such samples of grain and 
other products as will serve in the general dis- 
play for the State. With the general exhibit of 
educational interests, some space will be given to 
college work, statistics, and publications. 

Second, in the general Educational Building 
space has been applied for to the extent of one 
hundred square feet on the floor, with clear alley, 
for an exhibition case to show the character and 
extent of the college? work. 

Third, in the Agricultural Building are to be typ- 
ical exhibits of a Land Grant College and an Ex- 
periment Station, showing the best of all the fifty 
or more institutions of each kind associated under 
the Acts of 1862, 1087, and 1890. In these, each 
institution will have a limited space for showing 
its peculiarities, but ail will be joined in various 
alcoves representing prominent departments of 
the work. The Kansas College and its Station 
have been selected for charge of the alcoves pre- 
senting Experimental Horticulture and Domestic 
Science and Art. The first will be arranged by 
Prof. Popenoe, and the last by Mrs. Kedzie, both 
having been commissioned for the purpose by the 
Department of Agriculture. All the other De- 
partments are responding as desired to call from 
those in charge of the several alcoves. 

Fourth, Pres. Fairchild has been appointed one 
of a special committee of five to arrange for the 
Agricultural Congress to form a complement to 
the great exposition of agricultural products, and 
become a part of the grand series of Congresses 
proposed for the season. 

To perform fairly its part in all these places 
and ways, the College will be at some expense of 
time and means, and will need the support and 
encouragement of all its friends. 



FARMERS' INSTITUTES. 

BT PBOF. J. D. WALTERS. 

THE Kansas State Agricultural College has, 
ever since its foundation, recognized the far- 
mers' institute as one of the best means to dissem- 
inate newly discovered facts and methods pertain- 
ing to agriculture and horticulture among those 
directly interested. Short conventions of the 
farmers of the vicinity of Manhattan were held at 
the College every few months as far back as 1864. 
The first well-organ : zed and widely advertised 
farmers' institute under the auspices of the Fac- 
ulty was held in Manhattan, January 2-ioth, 1872. 
It was well attended by representative farmers 
from all parts of the State. During Anderson's 
presidency little was done in this direction, chiefly 
because the newly organized industrial depart- 
ments demanded the undivided attention of the 
teachers ; but upon the election of President Fair- 
child, ihe College at once arranged for the hold- 
ing every winter of at least six institutes in as 
many different counties in the State, and increased 
the number a few years later to eight and still later 
to ten. A permanent Faculty committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange with parties interested, and 



there has been a great deal of enthusiasm within 
and without the institution with regard to this 
practical work. The farmers* institute has proved 
a valuable means for strengthening the tie be- 
tween the College and its patrons and for bringing 
the best element of the youth of the State to ita 
class-rooms. 

The institutes are usu a ly held during the 
months of December, January, and February at 
such times as may suit the convenience of the sev- 
eral localities ; but application is required by the 
first of November, if possible. The plan or pro- 
gramme of these gatherings is very simple. They 
are meetings of farmers and their families w'th 
the representatives from the College for mutual 
discussion and information upon matters of inter- 
est in farm life, including the home. Every inter- 
ested person becomes a member of the institute by 
attending, and may share in all the proceedings. 
The officers are selected simply to preside in the 
institute that the best results may be reached. 
They are generally men of wide experience and 
ready suggestion. The Institute includes four ses- 
sions, beginning Thursday evening and continu- 
ing through Friday morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing. This is as long a time as farmers. can usual- 
ly arrange to give to meetings, and gives the 

best results. 

The order of exercises is very simple, present- 
ing usually not more than two subjects in each 
session. This is arranged beforehand by agree- 
ment between a local committee and> committee 
of the Faculty, the one essential being that the 
community where the institute is held shall furnish 
one-half the papers or addresses, and be ready to 
take part in the discussions through questions and 
experience. The members of the Faculty take 
part in the discussion?, as other members of the 
institute do. The local committee is required to 
secure a convenient hall, large enough to seat a 
fair Audience, and to take special pains to adver- 
tise the institute several weeks in advance. If 
possible, the local papers are engaged to share in 
the general interest, both beforehand and during 
the institute. Ii reports of the discussions and the 
local addresses can Je published, the profit of the 
institute is very greatly increased and extended. 

The local expenses for hall, advertising, etc., are 
met by the Institute. The College sends three or 

more members of the Faculty, paying all their 

expenses. 

During the last twelve years nearly one hundred 
of such "College Extension Courses," as these in- 
stitutes might properly be called, have been con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Faculty in diff- 
erent parts of the State. There were held four in- 
stitutes in each of the counties of Franklin, Jew- 
ell, and Wabaunsee; three in each of the counties 
of Brown, Finney, Marshall, McPherson, Nema- 
ha, Osborne, Johnson, and Rooks; two in each of 
the counties of Clay, Cloud, Coffey, Cowley, El- 
lis, Elk, Ellsworth, Ford, Jefferson, Linn, Mari- 
on, Osage, Rice, Shawnee, and Trego; one in 
each of the counties of Atchison, Chatauqua, 
Cherokee, Geary, Dickinson, Harper, Jackson, 
Mitchell, Montgomery, Ottawa, Republic, 
Russell, Sumner, and Washington. Some 
fifteen or more institutes, attended by one or two 
members of the Faculty, are not enumerated in the 
statement. In most of the counties where these 
institutes were held, permanent organizations for 
effecting such gatherings once a year or oftener 
have been organized, and the reports from all 
parts of the State show that the good work has 
been and is still kept up by local effort. The 
literary institutions of the State feel elated over 
their lately achieved or still prospective success in 
University extension work ; the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College rejoices equally in the accom- 
plished success of similar work among the farm- 
ers fruit raisers, and stockmen. 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Terra— September 15th to December 13rd. 
Winter Terra— January 9th to March 3<st. 
Sprang Term— April 3rd.to June 14th. 

June 14th, C ommencrment. 

iSQ3 94- 
Fall Term— September 14th to December und. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
leas without beinf first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College, 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



Address T. P. Moore, Loan 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

The Ionians and Hamiltons have rented a piano 
for the Society room. 

The drifted snow seriously interferes with the 
work on the farm and gardens. 

About 600 photographs of grounds, buildings, 
etc., have thus far been sold — chiefly to students. 

Prof. Olin lectured last evening at Enterprise, 
Dickinson County, in the lecture course of that 
enterprising town. 

Miss Kate Pierce, of Leavenworth, was a visitor 
at College on Thursday with her cousin, Kate 
Pierce, Third-year. 

Prof. Hood visited Kansas City last week and 
purchased a thousand dollars' worth, of pipe for the 
heating system in the new propagating pits. 

W. H. Olin, '88, Superintendent of the Osborne 
schools, is taking an enforced vacation of three 
weeks, on account of the scarlet fever epidemic. 

Professor Georgeson and Assistant Burtis at- 
tend the meeting of the State Dairy Association 
at Topeka, and both take pait in the programme. 

The snow of last week yet covers the ground, 
and although the roads have worn down too much 
for good sleighing, drifts from one to four feet 
sleep are quite common. 

By favor of Congressman John Davis, the library 
receives the Congressional Record (daily), which 
is prized highly by students who desire to keep 
abreast of the times in the affairs of government. 

Mr*. Hood erUertajned the College ladies last. 
Saturday afternoon in what, for want of a better 
name, shall be known as a "Columbian tea." At 
any rate, the thin wafer souvenirs of satin, a 
clever imitation of Code's XXX, bore the word 
"Columbian." . 

Mr. M. H. Creager, of Jamestown. Republic 
County, visited his son, S. H. Creager, Second- 
year, this week. Another son, P. S. Creager, 
graduated in 1891, but this was Mr. Creager's 
first visit to the College, which he esteems for the 
growth his sons have made by its aid. 

Pres. and Mrs. Fairchild are remembered by 
R. A. Clark, who went from College last vear to 
be Instructor in a Mission School at Sitka, Alaska, 
with delightful Cnristmas souvenirs in the shape 
of a toiem c.uie of white cedar, elegantly carved, 
and a silver spoon of Indian manufacture. 

The railroads of the State have won the grati- 
tude of students generally by extending the holi- 
day rate of one and one-third fare for round trip 
to cover their entire holiday vacation. Tickets 
will be sold at Manhattan on December 23rd and 
24th, good for return till January 9th. 1893. 

Mr. Strickland and Mr. Wright, of Junction 
City, weie visitors at the College on Wednesday, 
seeking information as to the best stock and 
methods for increasing the efficiency of their 
c'-reamery. They are son-in-law and son of Hon. 
John K. Wright, recent Senator from this district. 

The College Orchestra assisted the Ladies' 
Columbian Club of Manhattan in their Kirmess 
this week. The booths, the candy pulls, etc., 
have had the aid of some of the College girls, 
whose skill in the Domestic Departments come in 
play. The whole is rated a success, socially and 
financially. 

Thursday morning's Chapel exercises were en- 
livened by a very sprightly and entertaining ad- 
dress of a few minutes from Archdeacon Brady, 
a visitor to Manhattan in the interest of the Epis- 
copal Church. A brother of the Archdeacon, 
once a student at the College, will be remembered 
by students of 1881-3. 

The greenhouse boiler gave out one day this 
week, and for awhile it seemed that stoves would 
have to be put in to maintain the midsummer tem- 



perature required for the plants ; but the genius 
of the Mechanical Department has succeeded in 
putting on a patch which may hojd until the new 
heating plant can be finished. 

The Fifth Division of the Third-year Class fur- 
nished the public entertainment yesterday as fol- 
lows: "Who is Independent?" C. R. Pearson; 
"How Ruby Played," Sadie Moore; "Our Ser- 
vility in Literature," H. G. Pope; "Sorrow for 
the Dead," V. I. Sandt; "A Noble Life," Kate 
Pierce; "The Battle at New Orleans," W. H. 
Steuart; "Nature's Teachings," L. A. Waters. 

Prof. Georgeson's paper on "The Balanced 
Ration," read before the Stock Breeders' Associa- 
tion of Iowa, at Des Moines, was well received. 
The State Register and the Republic pro- 
nounce it "the most important of the session, 1 ' and 
"the best ever before the Association." The ex- 
periment upon which the paper was largely based 
was pronounced "the most important experiment 
ever made at an Experiment Station in the United 
States." 

The College has this week received a notable 
visit of two days from representatives of the State 
Agricultural College of. South Dakota, seeking to 
•nd the secret oi success, as they said, in building 
such an institution. The Committee consisted oi 
Pres. McLouth, who has twice before inspected 
this College for a similar purpose, Hon. A. Mcln- 
tyre of Watertown, member of the Board of Re- 
gents for State Institutions, and Hon, E. T. Shel- 
don of St. Lawrence, one of the Trustees for the 
State Agricultural College. They expressed great 
satisfaction in viewing the work of the various 
Departments of College and Station. 

The students at Chapel have had unusual privi- 
leges this week in hearing from visitors. Wed- 
nesday morning Rev. Paden of Oakland Church, 
near Topeka, led the exercises, and Pres. Mc- 
Louth of Dakota entertained the audience with 
reminiscences of an early visit to Kansas, when 
being wiser thau he now is, though knowing a 
good deal less, he had asserted that the country 
west of Topeka was worthless. He had never 
dreamed that it could grow such a crop as the 
faces he saw before him. Now he is trying him- 
self to model a college after the one which has 
grown up here in the supposed desert — one which 
he regards as the best of its kind. 

An Illinois correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Practical Farmer, answering inquiries of a Kan- 
sas "would be gardener," offers the following 
among other suggestions: "Last, but not least, 
that he make a railroad trip of twenty miles or so 
to Manhattan, visit the Agricultural -College, 
state to the proper authorities his object, and ask 
how best to handle the soil of Kansas under the 
proposed enterprise. He will learn more in a 
few hours from out-of-door college work than we 
could teach him in a page of this sheet. The 
Kansas College is the first among the few of 
these institutions which respect the condition of 
the land grant, endorsing and obeying the laws 
establishing them, and in so doing the Faculty 
and Trustees are engaged in a noble and benefi- 
cent work, which will go far to remove the limi- 
tation certain unfavorable conditions of climate 
seem to have imposed on Kansas agriculture." 

It is reported that the financial agent of a Kan- 
sas denominational college (not a Presbyterian), 
in a public address, denounced the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, at Manhattan, as a seat of 
infidelity. He designated the Professor of Agri- 
culture, when the fact is this gentleman is the 
Senior Warden of the Episcopal Church and 
Superintendent of the Sunday School. State- 
ments as to other Professors were equally un- 
founded. There is room for honest difference of 
opinion about the duty of the State to support the 
higher institutions of learning. It certainly would 
be difficult, however, for the denominations to 
furnish the school that would do the wo(k. in in- 
dustrial lines, of the State Agricultural College. 
The writer believes that a great majority of the 
professors and teachers of this institution are in 
sympathy with Christianity and the churches. It 
is no help to the work of denominational colleges 
to misrepresent State institutions. — The Mid- 
Continent. 



ORAOUATB8 AND STUDENTS. 



i-r- 



Grace Wells, former student, was a visitor yes- 
terday. 

F. H. Morgan, student last year, was a visitor 
yesterday. 

Miss Jessie Whilford and Miss Gundaker visit- 
College yesterday. 

T. J. Charles, student last year, orders the In- 
dustrialist to cheer him in his absence from 
College on the home farm near Belleville. 

W. J. Griffing, '83, contributes to the Kansas 
Farmer this week some entertaining notes on 
winter work for the horticulturist. 

Marian Blachly, student in 18889, was mar- 
ried, December 13th, to Mr. F. H. Seeley. The 
young folks will make their home in Washington, 
D. C. 

A. R. Biadshaw, student last winter and spring, 
called yesterday to plan for continuing studies 
next term. He has been running a threshing 
machine this fall. 

W. R. Browning, '89, is farming at Hamlin, 
Kan., and is Secretary of the Brown County 
Farmers' Institute, one of the largest and most 
successful in the State. 

Sam Kimble, '73, was re-elected Attorney for 
Riley County, with a victory for his opponents on 
all the rest of the ticket. This shows well for his 
past success, and promises well for the future. 

The Industrialist was in error in quoting an 
announcement of the election of W. D. Gilbert, 
'74, as Judge in the Atchison District. The votes 
were on another ticket, and Mr. Gilbert is still in- 
dependent. 

L. H. Neiswender, '84, was married December 
9th, to Alice Owen. The new family is at home 
three miles southeast of Si'ver Lake, Kan. Mr. 
Neiswender has been a successful farmer since 
his graduation. 

T. H. Smyth, unable to remain at College 
next term to advantage, withdraws this week, feel- 
ing that he entered too late this fall to master his 
studies. He drilled in 1S0 acres of wheat before 
entering College November 1st. 

H. M. Cottrell, '84, gives, in Hoard's Dairy- 
man, an interesting description of how sweet 
cream butter is made at Ellerslie Stock Farm. 
The same number of the paper named contains 
an appreciative and flattering notice of Mr. Cot- 
trell's abilities. 



COLLEGE PHOTOGRAPHS. 
For the benefit of Industrialist readers who 
may want to purchase, the entire list of 262 pho- 
tographs of College scenes is printed below. 
These pictures are mounted on cards 5^x8^ 
inches in size. They will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address upon receipt of price, as follows: 
Single photograph, 22 cents; 2 for 38 cents; 3 
for 54 cents; 7 for $1.08; 16 for $2.17; 13 cents 
e.ich for greater number. Where more than one 
photograph of the same subject is listed, the best 
one, in the judgment of ihe photographer, will 
be sent. 

Bromide enlargements of any subject, 11x14 
inches, mounted on 14x17 card, will be furnished 
if desired at $1.10 each, postpaid. 

Postage stamps will be accepted in sums less 
than one dollar. Sums of greater amount should 
be sent by diaft or money order. Address, Pres- 
ident Geo. T. Fairchild, Manhattan, Kansas. 

No. 

1 Nursery 

2 Vineyard 

3 Experimental peach orchard, May 3rd. 
4-13 Japanese beans in plats. 

14 General view of peach orchard. 

15 Varieties of peach tree» in peach orchard. 

10 Peach orchard before being laid down, Oct. »y. 
17 Shorthorn cow and calf. 
18-19 ishon horn cow. 
jo 26 Jersey cow. 

16 Hereford cow, Miss Beau Real, and calf. 
»7 Aberdeen Angus bull, Rosebud's Boy. 

aS Shorthorn bull, Craven Knight. 

39 Jersey bull. College Stoke togis. 

30 Group of Aberdeen Angus cows. 

31 Group ot College calves. 
32-33 Group of Shorthorn cows. 

34 Hereford bull Parley, and cow, Miss Beau Real 7th. 

35 Hereford bull, Parley. 

36 Shorthorn bull, Craven Knight. 

37 Holstein Fresian bull, Sylvia's Chief. 
3S-30 Holstein lump) jaw steer. 

40 View of Country south from top of main building. 
41-42 Views of Manhattan east from top of main building. 

43 44 Views of college grounds north from top of main building 
4c 47 Views of Manhattan from Prospect Hill. 

48 View of country looking west from top of main building. 

49 Physics department cases. 

50 Manhattan water-works pump house, 

51 59 Manhattan and surrounding country from Bluemont. 
6o-6i Manhattan public schools. 

6a Manhattan views.— M. E. church. 

63 " " " " 

64 " " Presbyterian church. 



I • >Vi 



72 



3 

7o 
7» 
7» 
73 



M 
U 



Chemical data room. 
Chemical laboratory. 



Christian church. '' 
German church. 
Congregational church. 
Down the Kansas river. 
Up the mouth of the Big Bine. 
Kansas and Blue riven. 
Grange hall. 



H Blacksmith classes 
Wood-working shop, 
achine shop class. 

85 Iron foundry. 

86 Class in physiology. 

87 Class in English. 

88 Music class room. 

89 Iron shop. 

90 Class in physics. 

01 Printing department, press room. 

9* " " composing room. 

V3 Domestic economy department, kitchen. 

94 Botanical laboratory. 

95 Domestic economy department, office. 

96 Drawing room. 

97-90 Faculty meeting room. 

100 Sewing room. 

101 Domestic economy department, office. 

102 Music department, apparatus. 

103 Chemical department, office. 

104 Secretary's office. 



loj-i£7 Library. 



Chemical department, minerological collection. 

109 Surveying squads. 

110 Society room. 

ill Botany department, work room . 

iij Mechanical department, office. 

it) Botanical department, office. 

114-115 Residence of the Professor of agriculture. 

110-117 President's house. 

118 Heading room. 

iao Mechanical department, wood worker's kit of tools. 

131 Mechanical department, first hour class. 
" " second " •■ 
" " third " " 
" " fourth " " 
Main building from east gate. 
east 



133 
138 
I3 4 
IK 
136 

137 

138 

139 

130 

•31 
«3» 

>33 

>34 



" southeast. 
<• •• 

" east walk. 

" northeast. 

•« 11 

and chemical laboratory, 
from the west. 



■or ».**>.. mi, ><wi. 

135-137 Horticultural building and grten house. 

138 Horticultural building and propagating pits from the north. 

139 " barn 

140 Rear of iron shop and foundry. 

141 Mechanical department buildings (rbm the southeast. 
143-143 Museum building. 

144 Chemical department building from east. 

145 " " " " north. 
140 " " " " northeast. 
147 Farm department barn from the southwest. 
14S - " •' " " northeast. 

149 " " " " " northwest. 

150 " " east. 

151-173 Horticultural department, plants, etc. 

174 Iron working shop. 

175 Group of all college students Oct 31,1893. 

176 Chapel. 

177 198 Greenhouse plants. 
199 Music rooms. 

300 Museum building, 
aoi Main building from east. 
203-303 Lover's lane. 

304 Domestic economy department, fruit closet. 
205 Museum, case of animals. 
300 " " " birds. 

307-208 " " " physiological apparatus. 

209 Company B College battalion. 
210 Non- commissioned officers, College battalion. 
211 -212 Company A, college battalion. 

213 Officers of company U, college battalion. 

214 Company 11, college battalion. 

215 Officers of company A, college battalion. 

21b Com:i issioned officers of the college battalion. 

217 College battalion in column of companies., 

218 219 " " Diess Parade. 

220221 College Battalion, column of companies. 

222 " " " "4's. 

223 Music department, college orchestra.; 

224 Arms oi college battallion. 

225-227 Farm department, "P. M." squads. 
228 Horticultural department, "P. M. " squads. 
229-332 Sewing class. 

333 Second year class. 

334 Fourth-year class 
335-236 Third-year class. 

337 General view from armory. 

338 Horse sheds. 

*39 
240 
341 
342 
343 
*44 
MS 
346 

»47 
348 
349 
250 
351 
353 
aS3 
»54 
a 55 
»56 
957 
*S* 



Horticultural department, "P. M." squad. 

Office oi professor of agriculture. 

Brass foundry. 

Horticultural department, ."P M." squad. 

Bo >rd of regents. 

Part of first year class. 

Domestic economy department, office. 

Part of first year class. 

f ewingcia-i 

Printing department, office. 

Class in agriculture 

Board of regents. 

Webster society. 

Hamilton society 

Experiment station, assistant's office. 

". , " horticultural department, main office. 

Surveying classes. 

Music class. 

Cadet band. 

Students in chupel. 
359-3(0 Second jear class. 
201 Alpha Beta society. 
303 Ionian Society. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL, NOTES. 



BY PROr. .1. I). WA1/TBR8. 



An Art club will be organised in Cottonwood 
Falls this winter. 

The Emporia School Board allows teachers to 
make limited visits to schools in other cities, and 
allows their salaries to go on upon their making 
a certificate as to the number of hours spent in 
each visitation. 

The Rev. Dr. J. F. Htndy, President of the 
Presbyterian College at Emporia, has tendered 
his resignation to take effect in January. Poor 
health is the cause. Dr. Hendy has been presid- 
dent of the college since the plans were laid out 
for the institution, and is probably one of the best 
known and best loved Presbyterian divines in the 
United States. He was one of the passengers on 
the plague-stricken ship Normania, and the long 
quarantine shattered his already poor health. 



THE INDUSTRIALIST. 



Edgar Harding, a Boston capitalist and philan- 
thropist, bought the mortgage on Garfield Uni- 
versity in Wichita to keep that institution of 
learning from being closed. Only the north wing 
of the building is completed, but that has been oc- 
cupied for three years, now having over 100 stu- 
dents. Mr. Harding has let the contracts for the 
completion of tne entire building. When finished 
it will be the largest and finest college building in 
the State. 

Some friend in Rosedale sends us a number of 
the Rosedalia, a paper published every three 
weeks by the pupils and for the pupils of the Rose- 
dale schools, Wyandotte County, Kas. It is a 
curiosity in most every respect. To begin with, 
it is printed with an Edison electric pen. In the 
second place, unlike several of its contemporaries 
at the Kaw's mouth, it confesses that it has but few 
subscribers, — sixty-eight in all. In the third place, 
it confesses that "Rosedale is situated between 
hills which are thickly covered with scrub oak, 
bare shrubs, and crooked saplings." The glory of 
the paper is its illustrations. It made the writer 
young again to see the new editions of his carica- 
tures on"Pa's " barn door. There is the turkev, 
the dog and the cat, old neighbor Ezekiel, and four 
large profiles of the "Rosedale Principals" as 
they appear to the boys on the back seat. It is 
good, and costs only twenty-five cents for four and 
a half months. 



different Churches, but there no doubt would be In the one 
Church established. The Society deoldol the qu estloa la favor 
of the negative. An essay by t. M. Alman. an d a declamation 
by A. Smith. were followed by a discussion on the' "Oyster In- 
dustry of Chesapeake Bay," by J. M. Harvey, in which he told us 
many new and interesting things. After a recess of ten min- 
utes, the Society listened to muslo by a Webster Trio. The 
newsof the week was presented by 0. H. Stokely, Unfinished 
and new business. Adjournment. B. A. D. 



December 2pd. 
The Ionian Society oame to order at the usual time, with 
President Knickerbocker In the chair. After congregational 
singing, Kate Pierce led in devotion. Bmma and Minnie Pinley 
were initiated. A historical essay on •'The World's Fair" was 
read by Miss Mudge. This, and the Oraele by Miss Hoyt, were 
left over from the previous week's program. The Sooiety ad- 
journed for a few minutes to have their picture taken. After 
the members had reassembled, the program at the day was 
taken up. It was extemporaneous, and proved enjoyable as 
well as profitable to all. Mary Lyman was nailed on for a voca 1 
solo. Kate Pieroe told an Interesting experience; in her past 
life. Nora Newell reviewed one of Scott's novels. Next was a 
medley by Misses Lyman, Pierce, Wilson, and' Newell. Kate 
Pierce "came out ahead" on ••America." Margaret Horn de- 
livered a declamation, "The Lovely," in German. This was 
followed by extemporaneous speeches from Misses Norton and 
Hartley. Laura Day related past experiences In Western Kan- 
sas. Ihls dosed the program. After business of the day, the 
Sooiety adjourned. p q 



MdNHrtTTTlN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



FARM NOTES PROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 



Not all farmers have been able to adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions of modern life, 
and seeing others prosper, they are dissatisfied and 
restless. This is not wonderful, for the changes 
have been great. 

Many years since winter apples were packed in 
barrels from which lime had just been emptied. 
On opening them in the spring they were nearly 
all sound, while the same variety not thus packed 
were badly rotted. — Samuel Ed-wards. 

While we believe that a farmer ought to raise 
everything that he can to supply the needs of his 
own household, for marketable purposes he ought 
to concentrate his efforts on a certain branch of 
farming and make that branch a specialty. 

It pays to concentrate the products of the soil 
and sell refined products that carry the highest 
value with the least exhaustion of fertility. In one 
ton of hay you sell eighty-five times more from 
the soil than you will in one ton of fine butter, and 
you will probably get for the hay $10 and for the 
butter $450. — Professor Robertson. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washington 
has taken hold of the bee-keeping industry in ear- 
nest. It intends to interest the farmers in bee cul- 
ture, and for this purpose it has added to its scienti- 
fic staff an expert in apiculture. We will now 
have experiments conducted on scientific princi- 
ple, and the report of the department will be ex- 
ceedingly valuable. — Baltimore Sun. 

The iarmer who lives most nearly independent 
of the storekeeper is the one who will come out 
with the best surplus at the end of the year. The 
first thing that one should aim at is to produce 
everything needed for family sustenance. With 
the expenses reduced to a minimum, it becomes 
comparatively easy to save something,even if crops 
are small and prices low. And it is at just such time 
that the man who "lives out of the grocery" finds 
that farming doesn't pay. 



"COX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text-Books, School Stationer, 
r Pencils, Scratch-books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. * ^ 



RSlh^B^Sf 5 de r al8 ,. i ? ! n ? w and Second-hand Text-books aid 
.School Supplies of all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 



V A E£. E TW R BO P KS TORE-Popular Head-qnarters, lor Col- 
„;Li * e Text - B , ook s «nd Supplies. Second-Hantf Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you; 



DRY GOODS. 



—v 
— 



E^ k AR °^u S U the m ° 8t P°P"'» r Dry Goods Store In 
. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



— 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu 
, n i e " f ts and a " ? ther A C , ol ' e e e P e °P'e «° call «"<! examine he r law 
s^trerf^artmen^ de8irab ' e *"*' S ^ ^ «SS 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



r Q.A.SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches 
I. Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. ™aicnes, 



R 



E '^9. F . I ^ f F K kee ,P s » b 'g stock of Watches, Clocks. Jewelrv 
. and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. Jewe "*' 



EK. SHAW Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
5 ware . Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens/etc He- 
S.*H r,n i?nf ^ atcl l es ' C,ock8 > Spectacles, and Jewelry done prompt W 
wotfSS'fcnf. Ave'. 6 " gUarantCe giVe " W ' th a " -™,te P d°wa P tc« 



DRUGS. 



W C fJ° H ? ST , ON •" rn «f , * i - A '"?e line of Toilet Articles and 
. F ancy Goods. The patronage o? students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



A J.VVHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices 

S^rten 1 , nni 1 " CS * '"*" St ,°? k trom wMch "lections may be made.* 
Student patronage respectfully invited. ' 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



D K . W j EY .' the P ho . to J? r «Pher, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special/rates, which may be learned by calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 6 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

December lOtb. 
The Websters were called to order as usual at 7:30, with Pre-. 
Dickens in the chair. After roll call, B. A. Freeman and A. B. 
Symins argued the affirmative side of the question, "Should the 
Protestant Churches be United?" They thought that the divis- 
ion of the Protestant Churches here in Manhattan was a good 
sample of what they meant. The work to be done here in this 
town could be efficiently bandied by two or three fine, large 
churches. Such a cmdition would lighten the expense and yet 
enable them to have tha best of preaohors. Tbo effeot of this 
division is also felt in mission work. The ho*tlieii very soon 
get the idea that each branch has a God of its own. A 
united Church would also prevent jealousy, now existing be- 
tween the various branches. On the other side. C. B. Shoup 
and C. H. Bell said that where there were but one or two 
Churches In a town tbat many persons would find none to suit 
their religious Ideas, and so would join noue, whereas having 
each of the denominations represented, enables a person to 
And doctrine to suit him. It should not be the duty of the 
missionary to preach to the heathen till after they have been 
educated, then they will more readily understand the nature of 
a God. Instead of sending money to the misfionjirj. it might 
be used at borne to pood advantage in building up fewe of our 
Cburch interests... Ibdt ni*ht te r.01 jei.Jci.sj between the 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Kubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactories, at very low prices. Behate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, give. 
?J °? J '. n H cket f • Welter'? Unabridged Dictionary, or Lolumbi ' 
an World's t<air Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 
. LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.-Everything new and 
, st "ctly first-class, pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great varietv 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon.' 

SHAVING PARLOR. 



) 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec - 
laltv. All work first-class at I'ete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 7 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



T^HE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
X lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
W raps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PUBCELL. ornerof Povntz Avenue and Second Street, ha»- 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ol everything wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping (iocd-», School Books Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing t Hats and Caps, Drv Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the cit'v and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 

s jipon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

B il| s 'autynst tlu College should be presented monthly, and, when 
audi'ed arte paid at the office of the Treasurer In Manhattan. 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer, at Topeka. Applica- 
tions for extension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ol tfte Board < f Regents, at Manhattan. 

The IniustWiai.ist mav be addressed through Pros. Geo. I Kair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are received by Supt. J. S. C 
Thompson. .... ..., lt 

Donations for the Library or Museums should be sent to the libra- 
rian, or to Prof. Mavn, Chairman of Committee on Museums. 

Questions, scientific or practical, concerning the different d-part- 
menu ol study or work, may be addressed to the several Professors 
and Superintendents. 

General information concerning the College and its work,— studies, 
examinations, grades, hoarding-places, etc.,— may be obtained at the 
office of tl 1 President or by addressing the Secretary. 

Application, 'or Farmers' institute! should be addressed, as early 
in the season as posRiMe. to the President. 

The Experiment Station should be addressed througntns Secretary. 



MILITARY GYMNASIA. 

BY PROF. K. B. BOLTON, 

Captain 28rd Infantry, U. S. A. 

ARMIES, like other bodies which indulge in 
undue enthusiasm at times, are now adopt- 
ing the gymnastic fad; and, of course, the United 
States Army must be in fashion. 

Military training and gymnastics have always 
been associated in the popular mind as co-ordi- 
nates ; but, though enthusiastically appreciated 
now for many years, gymnastics scarcely found a 
place in the popular r . r f military men. It 
may be interesting, . .., to review, briefly, the 
ancient lineage of tij. e two functions in search 
of a reason for this association. 

There are tl ree great periods in the history of 
military training which are marked by the source 
from whence force was obtained to inflict bodily 
injury on an enemy ; and the weapon, or device 
for utilizing this force, stamped its influence on 
the gymnasia of that day. 

These forces are known, in the order of their 
adaptation as muscular, mechanical, and chemi- 
cal. A fourth, electric, is now being rocked 
in the, cradle of experiment to determine a practi- 
cal weapon with which 10 utilize its death-dealing 
capacity; and may, before the close of this cen- 
tury, completely revolutionize the present meth- 
ods of military training. 

Muscular force marks the first period ; such, 
for instance, as a blow with the first, a kick with 
foot, a bite with the teeth, a scratch with the nails, 
a gouge and laceration with the fingers, a crush 
by hugging, etc. The lower order of animals, 
with few exceptions, have never progressed be- 
yona this period. But the intellect of man soon 
taught him to utilize his muscular force to better 
advantage by employing it only in developing the 
natural forces, and in controlling their effects in a 
manner to multiply the intensity of his own, as in 
the blow with a club, the throwing of stones, 
the casting of javelins, the liberating of boulders 
from mountain tops to crush the defenceless 
heads of an enemy beneath, etc. This char- 

' a r of weapons necessitated combat at close 
quarters ; and victory favored the strongest men, 
which naturally suggested the idea of a military 
training that would enable them to work in har- 
mony, and derive the best results from a com- 
bined expenditure of effort. To this same end, 
they were encouraged to practiie, at leisure mo- 
ments, a system of gymnastics, or series of games, 
consisting of lifting, boxing, wrestling, hurling, 
etc., which tended to cultivate a physical develop- 
ment known as main strength. 

The second period exhibits a still higher display 
of intellect In the ingenious mechanical devices 
for developing the forces of nature, and in utiliz- 
ing their terrors with more dreadful effect, as in 
the battering ram, by which immense stone walls 
were crushed to atoms, the catapult, the sling, the 
dart, the bow mid arrows, etc. 

This character of weapon indicates fighting at a 
distance; in which skill, rather than the clumsy 
blow, won the day. Military training had to ac- 
comodate itself to a method best calculated to suit 
the weapon ; aiul a lighter physical exercise de- 
manded a system of gymnastics, or games, con- 
sisting of running, leaping, dancing, fencing, etc., 
which tended to cultivate feais of agility rather 
than main strength, especially in the time of 
knightly prowess immediately following, when 
the sword of a Saladin and the battle axe of a 
Richard became the fad, and the beau-ideal of a 
valiant warrior was a soldier on horse-back. 

The third period dawned with the introduction 
of gunpowder, that crowning glory of warfare, 



whose powerful expansion, under the influence of 
chemical affinity, created a force which has wrought 
the most wonderful revolution in the order of mil- 
itary training. But it relieved the strain on per- 
sonal powers, and created a positive reaction in 
that line of culture, simply because it was found to 
be possible for a bullet, fired from a weapon in 
the hand of a boy, to execute fully as much dam- 
age as one from that in the hands of a giant. 
Thus military gymnastics, except the art of fenc- 
ing as a requisite accomplishmentin the code of hon- 
or, fell into disrepute, and lingered for a long time 
only in the practice of the weak and fragile as a 
medicine for the sake of health. The introduction 
however, of Napoleon's tactics, about the begin- 
ning of the present century, followed later by 
Grant, Sherman, Stonewall Jackson, Von Moltke, 
and Skobelleff, clearly demonstrated that brilliant 
maneuvers involving rapid marches and exhaustive 
rushes can accomplish more than the stand-up-iu- 
line-and-shoot-at-each-other principle. But to 
endure such hardships and physical strains re- 
quires a perfect physique. Hence, the resort again 
by armies to the military gymnasia for the acquir- 
ment of firm muscles, supph joints, stout heart, 
and expansive lungs, which develop the desired 
physique of a soldier. 



OUR STANDARD. 

BT 0. r. CAST LI, '96. 

IT is easy to drift with the current, to rush with 
the crowd, to do as other people do ; but when 
it comes to matters pertaining to home, school, 
and business life in the world, what is it to live, 
and what shall oe our standard in these different 
walks of life? The fact is, as you have heard 
oyer and over again, that soon we are to take up 
the burdens dropped by those who are passing 
away, and carry them on. 

In the home life, the responsibility rests with 
the parents as to what the standard shall be; but 
with school life comes a responsibility which be- 
longs to one's self, and with it begins the ideal of 
life which each attains for himself. Is it our ideal 
to have high grades at the expense of principle, 
instead of obtaining them by hard, earnest labor? 
With an innocent expression, a schoolmate once 
said to me, "My grades in such a study were 96, 
97, and 98." Had I not kuown they were ob- 
tained through fraud, I could have rejoiced with 
her; but it was with pity for her, since I thought 
of her standard through life. 

As long as time lasts, there will be questions fac- 
ing us, questions that cannot be answered and set- 
tled by quick intellects alone, and only those that 
can be trusted will be given the places of trust. 
What would have become of the slavery question 
had there not been a William Lloyd Garrison, who 
was willing to be called a fanatic, willing to be 
persecuted, that he might help crush one of the 
monsters that threatened to destroy our freedom 
as a Republic? It was at the cost of life that 
Lincoln stood by his high standard of right, but 
it paid. 

There are questions today of just as much im- 
portance as the slavery question, although they do 
not affront us with quite as dreadful an aspect, 
yet the evil is in them, and must be met. I have 
in mind the temperance question, Sunday dese- 
cration, and others that pertain to the dealings of 
man with man in the business and social life. As 
to the Sunday question, public sentiment is swing- 
ing away from the Christian Sabbath, and there 
needs to be a bracing against this immoral drift. 
It is not simply to decide whether it is easy or 
convenient, but what habits are we forming? 
How are we influencing the future? Not only on 
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account of individual effect should we brace 
against this downward tendency, but to help 
maintain our Christian civilization. 

The coming test as to the opening or closing of 
the World's Fair on Sunday will show our stan- 
dard as a nation — Chiistian, so-called. There 
still is a determination on the part of those who 
are lawless and weak of principle to have their 
way. And what istheir main motive? Revenue. 
Some one has asked, "Is not this craze after 
money, pleasure, and votes the cry of .starved 
souls who have come to the conclusion that virtue 
does not pay?" 

When will the nations learn that there is a 
reason why these laws ot right should be main- 
tained and nourished? Are men so blind that 
they cannot see and understand "that God's law 
is to be preserved, or disaster will follow?" The 
history of the world has shown that "nations, as 
well as individuals who forget God, must die." 
Now if rests With those who are beginning life to 
set the standard high, that when they take their 
places in the world they will be already fitted for 
them, and braced against evil in whatever form. 



MALLEIN 

■ T PROF. V. H. MATO. 



SINCE Prof. Robert Koch discovered and 
brought prominently before the medical pro- 
fession a substance called tuberculine, for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of tuberculosis, or consump- 
tion, investigators of animal diseases have been 
quick to take advantage of this discovery, which 
opened a broad and fertile field. As a result of 
their investigation, a substance called mallein has 
been obtained, which promises to be of great as- 
sistance in the diagnosing of glanders and farcy. 
M?Ilein is a chemical substance, produced by the 
decomposing action of the germ of glanders (ba- 
cillus malleus') upon animal substances. For use 
in medicine, it may be prepared as follows: A 
flask filled with sterilized beef broth is inoculated 
from a pure culture of the germ which causes 
glandens and farcy. The germs are allowed to 
grow as vigorously as possible. During their 
growth they decompose the beef broth, using some 
for their own nourishment, at the same time pro- 
ducing in the broth a chemical substance, pto- 
maine, which is called mallein. After the germs 
have made all the growth possible, they are de- 
stroyed by heating, or else the broth is filtered 
through a Pasteur filter, which removes all germs. 
The broth is then evaporated and brought to a 
certain standard by adding glycerine when it is 
ready for use. 

One theory of the manner in which germs pro- 
duce a disease is that they excrete a poisonous 
substance within the body of individuals attacked, 
and this poison produces the disease. When mal- 
lein was first discovered it was hoped it would 
prove of great benefit in the treatment of the prac- 
tically incurable disease, glanders, or farcv. While 
there has been much disappointment in this re- 
spect, it is yet too soon to venture :in opinion as 
to how useful it may become. In diagnosing 
glunders, or farcy, however, it promises to be ot 
great value. 

Every veterinarian hus realized the difficulty of 
diagnosing obscure cases of glanders and farcy. 
There have been no certain symptoms in the early 
stages of the disease upon which to base a posi- 
tive opinion. He does not wish to condemn an 
animal until he is certain it is suffering from glan- 
ders, or farcy, nor does he wish to allow a horse, 
suffering from this disease, to remain as a source 
of infection, not only to other horses, but man as 
well. 

In using mallein as a test for the glanders, or 
farcy, it is injected beneath the skin. If the ani- 
mal is suffering from the disease, a marked rise in 
temperature, say 2° F., would be expected. If it 



has not the disease, no difference, or only a very 
slight rise of temperature, would be noted. 

The first animal tested was a black draft horse 
of phlegmatic temperament and in good condition 
which exhibited symptons of farcy. His tempera- 
ture was taken the day previous to making the 
test for comparison. Two c.c. of mallein were in- 
jected, but no rise of temperature followed, al- 
though there was considerab'e swelling at the 
point of inoculation. Another case tested was 
an aged "trading" pony which exhibited marked 
symptoms of glanders. The same test was made, 
and a rise in temperature of 2^° F. was noted. 
There was no swelling at point of inoculation. 
Inoculation of n guinea pig with virus from the 
pony's nostril, and post mortem examination, con- 
firmed the diagnosis of glanders. 

Tests made by other veterinarians show a marked 
rise in temperature in glandered horses and also, 
occasionally, in apparently healthy horses, with 
much swelling at point of inoculation in glandered 
horses. The only two tests that I have had an 
opportunity to make agree with those made by 
others as far as the temperature reaction, but not 
as regards the swelling at point of inoculation. 

It will take many tests and careful observations 
before we can be certain as to the value of mallein 
in diagnosing glanders, or farcy. It is to be 
hoped that it may fulfill the hopes entertained of 
its value in diagnosing this obscure disease. 



FARMING FOR BOYS. 

In the first place, the profession of farming, — 
and I place especial emphasis on the word profes- 
sion, for one cause of depression in the farming 
community is that they have allowed their business 
to dwindle to an unlearned vocation rather than 
magnifying it with the more honorable title of pro- 
fession, — like all the others, promises me nothing 
only as I am content to labor and to wait. In 
spite of youthful hope and ambition, there are no 
short cuts to wealth and honor. He who arrives 
at distinction before his time is unable to meet the 
competition and responsibility connected there- 
with. He is like a man who has never fired any- 
thing larger than a musket, going into battle to 
serve as an artilleryman. Wealth is gathered ac- 
cording to the principle of induction. Cents are 
genefalized into dollars; doilars into hundreds; 
and hundreds into thousands. Likewise, inde- 
pendence and content are Conceptions in which 
well-plowed furrows, apprentice shops, and book- 
keeping desks are developed into golden harvest 
fields, busy factories, and banking offices. "Better 
slow than never," may be wisely changed to, "Bet- 
ter slow than too fast." Build slow, build sure, 
and build for eternity. 

Farmer boys develop into me-.i of backbone and 
citizens of honor. So axiomatic is this truth that 
it needs no demonstration. One oiour ambitions 
is the accumulation of a fair share of wealth. By 
way of the farm is perhaps not the quickest route 
to affluence ; neither are there many millionaire 
bank accounts to be found at the end of it. But 
the fact that here is gained a sure competence — 
the golden mean which escapes both the Charyb- 
dis of poverty and the Scylla of great riches — is 
too often deemed not worthy of consideration. 
With care and economy, no farmer need despajr of 
making a good living. There are fewer financial 
failures and more comfortable fortunes made on 
the farm than in any other productive profession. 
Compare a farmer's profits with those of a mer- 
chant. My father, who is a farmer, values his 
capital stock at $4,000. Let us suppose that a 
merchant lays out an equal amount in a store and 
general stock of goods. By careful itemizing and 
calculating, leaving out the cost of clothing and 
value of time in each case, I find, after deducting 
the value of fuel, table fare, stock feed, and the 
expenses of hired help, and the wear and breakage 
of machinery, that the former clears a net income 
of 7>^ per cent on his invested capital ; while the 
latter, supposing that he has 20 per cent income 
from his, must needs have his table not nearly so 
bountifully laden, and is compelled to use close 
economy in other ways, in order that the net in- 



come may cover the out go. Then, contrasting 
the worry and anxiety of a merchant's life with 
the quiet and independence which the farmer en- 
joys, I conclude that the agricultural profession 
promises me a surer livelihood, with something 
left over and more enjoyment with it. 

Then the business of farming assures me health. 
The latter's code of laws consists of proper ex- 
ercise, pure air, wholesome food, and ireedom 
from anxiety. These are coincident with farm 
life. It also promises to surround me with beauty. 
The glistening, ice-clothed forest is more beau- 
tiful than a royal palace. The art galleries of the 
sunset surpass in perfect beauty and enchantment 
those of Paris, Dresden, and Berlin. I have 
music in the call of the partridge,the robin's song, 
and the whistle of the mocking-bird. For per- 
fume I breath that which comes fresh and unlim- 
ited from the manufactories of nature — incense 
from the censors of morn and fragrance from dew- 
splashed flowers. "An educated farmer:" the 
phrase sounds odd, but it ought not to. An edu- 
cation on the farm has hitherto been considered an 
altogether unecessary and burdensome possession. 
The talented son has been given an education 
and then encouraged to seek his fortune as a bank- 
er, lawyer, or doctor, instead of remaining to 
honor and ennoble his father's profession. 

Farmers' boys have, as a rule, succeeded in all 
occupations ; but how much more able, influential, 
and respected would the farming community be to- 
day if it were made up of those same talented and 
educated sons. If my education will aid me in 
other vocations, why will it not serve mc as well as 
a farmer? That is a fallacious doctrine which 
teaches otherwise. Is not the knowledge of agri- 
cultural chemistry, methods of plant growth, and 
the nutrition of foods of practical use? An edu- 
cated mind, that is, an athletic mind, is trained'" to 
think. Does it not pay the farmer to think? 
During the Long winter evenings I can formulate 
my politics according to the principles of national 
economy, and surrounded with my books converse 
,wUh the wisest of sages and philosophers. Some 
one asked the celebrated artist Opie by what won- 
derful process he mixed his paints. "I mix them 
with my brains, sir," he replied. What unpro- 
ductive, mortgaged farms need is not so much 
political as brain fertilizer. Experience has given 
to educated brain the reputation of being the best 
brand on the market. Then again, I conclude 
that the farming profession gives me an extra as- 
surance of success hecause of my education. Fi- 
nally, summing up all the promises a comfortable 
fortune, wealth, independence, beautiful surround- 
ings, and opportunities for mental development — 
they amount to content. This last multiplied by 
years gives a happy life as a product. — f.H. 
Peele, in Farmer' 's Tribune. 

ABOUT THE SCRUB. 

We abuse and revile the scrub on every oppor- 
tune occasion, says the Western Farmer, and the 
scrubbier the scrub may be. the meaner the treat- 
ment we bestow upon it. Miserable scrub ! And 
yet who made the scrub ? If it were not for man's 
negligence and inhumanity to his animal posses- 
sions there might not be any scrub stock in our 
country. A choice selection of sires and dams, 
good feeding and housing, and good treatment gen- 
erally, would in time breed up the quality of the 
scrub herd to one of first-class merit. Neglect 
and vicious breeding and management makes the 
scrub. Bad treatment will, in time, transform the 
choicest herds ot thoroughbreds into the most in- 
ferior grades A live stock. The scrub is a living 
example, a monumental reminder, of misjudgment, 
indifference, neglect, lack of intelligence, intelli- 
gence unutilized, shiftlessness, non- appreciation 
of the rules that underlie civilized, progressive,/ 
and economic stock breeding. The scrub is bin 
the result of the owner's and the breeder's misused 
advantages and opportunities, illustrated as a ]f\ v _ 
ing example in the flesh to remind the world <^f its 
folly. f 

PERFECT BOOKS RARE. / 

It is said that a Spanish firm of publishers once 
produced a work in w hich one letter only got mis- 
placed through accident, and this is believed to 
have been the nearest approach to perfection that 
has ever been attained. in a book. It is further stat- 
ed that an English house had made a great effort 
to the same end, and issued proof meets to the uni- 
versities with an offer of .£50 if any error was dis- 
covered in them, but in spite of this precaution 
several blunders remained undetected till the work 
was issued from the press. — Notes and Queries. 
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CALENDAR. 

189193. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 33rd. 
Winter Term— January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring; Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, C ommencement. 

«So3 94- 
Kail Term— September 14th to December »»nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at for. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 

Mr. Roy Pound, of Topeka, visited College 
Tuesday. 

The Industrialst, like the students, will take 
a vacation next week. 

Mrs. Kedzie is appointed by request to assist in 
a Farmers' Institute at Edgerton. 

Miss Rosa Sutton, of Iowa, guest of Clara 
Newell, First-year, visited College Tuesday. 

Miss Gertrude Griffin, stndent at Washburn 
College, visited friends :n College on Monday. 

Misses Helen Green and Lottie Robinson, of 
Bethany, visited with College friends yesterday. 

The exercises of the fall term closed yesterday 
at 12:10 o'clock, examinations being held Thurs- 
day and Friday. 

"Individuality in School Matters" is the title of 
a paper to be presented by Prof. 01 in before the 
State Teachers' Association next week. 

Prof. Georgeson will discuss "Dairy Institutes" 
at the meeting of the Improved Stock-Breeders' 
Association in Topeka, January roth and nth. 

Professors Georgeson, Graham, and Mayo at- 
tend a Farmers' institute this week at Sha-on 
Springs, Wallace County, near the Colorado line. 

On Wednesday morning student editors of the 
Industrialist were elected for the winier term 
as follows: Edith McDowell, M. F. Hulett, and 
C. H. Thompson. 

Mr. S. S. Kirkpatrick, of Fredonia, called at 
the College on Wednesday to visit with his sons 
and see something of the institution of which he 
has heard so much. 

Prof. Georgeson explained and illustrated, in a 
recent number of the Breeders' Gazette, the new 
cattle tie which he some time ago devised and 
adopted for use at the barn. 

The driveway from the main building east of- 
fers as good coasting as it did four years ago, 
when it was occupied by toboggans almost con- 
stantly outside of recitation hours. Has coast- 
ing lost its charm that nobody slides now? 

Mr. Jas. P. Easterly, editor of the People's 
Advocate of Marysville, found time to visit the 
College between trains on Wednesday morning, 
and promised to repeat it when he has leisure to 
examine what he scarcely saw in outline. 

Farmers' Institutes have been provided for as 
follows: At Edgerton, January 4th and 5th; On- 
eida, January 10th and 15th; Stockton, January 
19th and 20th; Hiawatha, January 19th and 20th. 
Members of the Faculty will take part in all. 

The three hundred and twenty graduates of 
the College are well worthy of a representation 
upon the Board of Regents. It is to be hoped 
that the Governor will serve the best interests of 
the institution by recognizing the claims of these 
representative citizens when he makes his ap- 
pointments. 

Students are agitating the question of uniform 

Ik for the whole body of young men, asking the Fac- 
[ ultv and Board to prescribe the style and quality 
Know worn by the Cadets in drill, and require all 
Hfctudents hereafter to purchase and wear the same. 

W A Committee of the Faculty has been appointed to 
r confer with the students through their committee, 

J with a result, let us hope, satisfactory to all con- 

\ cerned. 

On November ibth, the editor took a bird's-eye 
views of the Kansas State Agricultural College 
and of the Manhattan public schools. The 
grounds around the College are a lovely piece of 
landscape, and are to the building a handsome 
and worthy environment. The view from the 
College is one of the finest in the land. The 
work inside the building is done with spirit and 



the understanding, thoroughly and conscientious- 
ly. During twelve years', experience as county 
examiner, we had many opportunities to test the 
value of the work done at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the results were always satisfactory. — 
Western School Journal. 

Contributions from the U. S. National Herba- 
rium, Vol. I., No. 6, has just been issued. It con- 
tains a list of plants collected in Southwest Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Northern Texas, bv M. A. 
Carleton, in 1891. Ipomcea Carletoni, a new 
species of morning glory, is here descrioed. The 
volume also contains a paper by Mr. Carleton en- 
titled, "Observations on the Native Plants of Ok- 
lahoma Territory and Adjacent Districts." 

The College Orchestra numbers twenty-two 
members, and consists of the following students, 
with Professors Brown and Walters : E. J. Abell, 

D. C. Arnold, W. E. Bryan, A.J. Bittman, Elsie 
Crump, L. E. Clemons, J. Doan, E. L. Frowe, 
M. M. Farwell, J. E. Haves, C. D. Lesley, G. 
B. Norris, R. J. Peck, C. H. Paul, Maude Parker, 
J. D. Riddell, Grace Secrest, C: E. Shoup, W. 

E. Smith, and Hilda Walters. 

Horticultural note in Kansas Capital: "Prof. 
Mason advises that more attention be paid to the 
improvement of some of our native fruits. As 
promising subjects for improvement, he mentions 
the sand cherry, which grows extensively in 
the northwestern counties; the persimmon, which 
jis found in the southern part of the State, and the 
wild grape, which is found in Cherokee County 
and aorth from there along the eastern border of 
the State." 

In reporting the proceedings of the State Dairy 
Association, the Kansas Capital says: "Prof. 
C.G. Georgeson treated the subject of 'Dairy- 
Institutes, ' and 1 urged the necessity of their estab- 
lishment among farmers. He seemed to think 
that the greatest obstacle in the way of the plan 
is the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified instructors. His recent visit to 
Iowa, and his observation of her system of dairy 
work, have convinced him more than ever of the 
necessity for systematic education as the foun- 
dation of success in the dairy business. He also 
favored the establishment of a dairy school at 
Manhattan. F. C. Burtis, Assistant Agricultur- 
ist to the Experiment Station, told the meeting of 
'A Dairy Test of Soy Bean Ensilage,' which is 
now in progress at the Station. The results of 
the experiment so far speak very favorably for 
the feeding value of the new Japanese beans on 
trial at the Station." 

The arrival of the Kansas City Commercial 
Club at Manhattan on Saturday noon last was the 
signal for a busy bustling at the College, for with 
consent the business men of Manhattan had con- 
trived to capture the whole fifty for a visit to the 
College. At ten minutes after twelve the car- 
riages began to arrive, and soon all were greeted 
by members of the Faculty and gathered in the 
College reception room where the post-graduate 
class in cooking under guidance of Mrs. Kedzie 
and with aid of Mrs. Winchip had loaded a table 
with sandwiches, hot biscuit, and cake to be served 
with steaming coffee to the guests. In less than a 
half hour all had tasted the samples of our kitchen 
laboratory, paid their best compliments, and 
started on the round of inspection. An hour's 
hurried march from room to room and building 
to building enlivened by exclamations of surprise 
at the work provided for and the numbers in at- 
tendance brought all too soon the hour of depar- 
ture. Most of the Faculty were in their workshops 
or attendant upon guests, and found the Club 
most agreeable visitors. The College is grate- 
ful for the visit, and grateful to the thoughtful 
townspeople who brought such an energetic body 
of business men to our halls. 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



H. E. Brown, student ia 1890-91, visited Col- 
lege this week. 

H. W. Mattoon, Second-year this term, is 
spending a few days at College. 

Invitations are out for the marriage of Bertha 
Gundaker, student in 1890-91, to Mr. Walter J. 
Parkerson, December 38th. 

Martha Campbell, First-year in 1S90-91, is 
visiting friends at the College. She is teaching 
the home school at Wall Street, Linn County. 

P. S. Creager, '91, will present a paper enti- 
tled "Economy and the Balanced Ration," before 



the meeting of the Improved Stock-Breeders' As- 
sociation, which convenes in Topeka January 
10th and nth next. 

Cards just received announce the approaching 
marriage of G. J. VanZile, '90, and Mary Pierce, 
Second-year in 1890- 1, on December 28th, at the 
home of the bride in Wir.field, Iowa. 

C. P. Hartley, '92, is reported to be suffering 
still from the illness which came upon him about 
Commencement time. His friends are anxious as 
to his recovery. 

Miss Carrie Ipsen [student in 1888-9], writes 
from Austin, Texas, that she is pleasantly situated 
in that charming winter resort, and is already feel- 
ing much better. Her many friends here hope 
for her permanent restoration to health. Laura 
Rolander is with her as a companion. — Olsburg 
News- Letter. 

W. A. Corey, '84, writes from Salt Lake City: 
"I am not teaching this year, but am devoting all 
my time to the management of the Inter Moun- 
tain Educator, and I find myself fully occupied. 
Am succeeding beyond my highest hopes. The 
circulation has more than doubled in the past 
three months, and prospects are good fi r the 
future." 

Prof. L. E. Eddy and Miss Julia A. Greene 
[Second-year in 1889-90] were married in Le- 
compton November n. The groom is well 
known in this county, having been Principal of the 
Attica schools .for three years. The bride 2& a 
daughter of Hon*^ R. Greene, Commander 
Kansas G. A. R. 'They will reside in Burlingame. 
Mr. Eddy is Superintendent of the Schools there. 
— Harper Sentinel. 

W. H. Olin ['88] of Osborne, discussed "The 
Use of Literature in Teaching History." "HiV- 
tory is the record of man's efforts to realize his idea 
of freedom. The human race has ever preferred 
freedom.to slavery, but we must distinguish be- 
tween liberty and license. To a people's litera- 
ture we must look for their history. The litera- 
ture of a people is the basis of the historian's 
knowledge, and why deny it to the pupil? The 
idea is reached and made plain by letting the peo- 
ple themselves tell the storv in romance, poem, 
and song/'— Western School Journal 's Report 
of Northwestern Teachers' Association. 

COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 

Student Editors.-E. C. Abbott. Laura Day, A. Dickens. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T. Wlllard; Vice-President Min- 
nie Reed; Secretary. Marie Senn; Treasurer. C. H Thompson 
K 8 „°, n ,be *?!!"? Kriday ev «-"in«f of each month in Chemical 
Coft officers '^ membership advanced students and 

H^l ph M. B ^ eta o Soc'e^'-Pree'dent, J. E. Tbackrey; Vice- Presi- 
dent. Maude Parker; Recording Secretary. Ivv tfarner; Corn', 
f Ponding Secretary, W H. Pblpps; Treasurer. C. C. SmithTcrit- 
fl °^. M i, a o t f e . Toot ^ ake /u ; Marshal, Ellen Halstead; Newsman for 
first half term, Martha Cottrell; Newsman for second half term 
Elva Palmer; Board of Dlreotors. C. H Thompson, J. E 1 Thac^ 

n y ii. u -.°~ H on V 8 S.? lla Ki m°a». Sadie Moore C M Mor«an 
Onle Hulett Meets Friday afternoon at 3:30 o'clock Admits 
to membership both ladies and gentlemen. ^umus 

M7 W « b8 J^ er Society-President, A. Dickens; Vice President. M 
W. McCrea: Re Cording Secretary, P. W. Ames; Corresponding 
Secretary, E A. Donaven; Treasurer. John Patten; Critic M 
F Hulett; Marshal. E. H. Freeman. Board of D rectors, G K 
Thompson, C. A Kimball, M. W. McCrea. T. W Morse B F 8 

Sp SUe^r/ "'^ " ™° ^^ Admlt8 » »*»• 
Hamilton Society -President. E. C. Abbott; Vice-President 
T E.Lyon; Recording Secretary, W. Joss; Corresponding Sec 
retary, I Jones; Marsha. K. .J Barnett; Critio, W. E. 8mltb 
SSf/n-°T ^W 9 ,* ft K-Hutohinga. J. D. Riddell. D. SULa 
?• &!«?.£/ 'SiW'S* L l on \. Meet8 Sftt "«-day evening at 
7:30 o clock. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

. J Ion . ian »? ocie i v — President, Maude Knickerbocker; Vloe Pres- 
ident. Elsie Crump; Recording Secretary, l.orena Holder: 
Corresponding Secretary. Florence Corbett: Treasurer. E Jen 
Norton: Marshal. Edith McDowell; Clitic, Laura Dav; Board 
of Directors. Blanche Hayes, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets 
on! alternoon at 2:m o' tloo k- Admits to membership ladles 

December 17th. 
Every chair in the Hamilton Sooiety Hall was occupied when 
President Abbot oalM the Society to o.-der. G. L. Melton led 
the Society in prayer. Alter a lew words or welcome to the 
visitors by Prep. Abbott, the program of the evening was taken 
up. Music by Hamilton Orchestra; F. R. Smith, oommittee. 
P. A. Rogers' declamation wan a s« lection entitled "Roll Call." 
Q. G. Boardman presented an interesting essay on "Individual 
Independence." V. I. Sandt and O. R. Smith argued the affir- 
mative ol the question. "Are Sectarian Schools a Hindrance to 
Free Thinking?" and the negative of the question was present- 
by W. L Hall, assisted by E. L. Hougham. The question was 
discussed from ail sides, and the Judges, Mrs. Kedzie, Miss 
Horn, an d Miss Mudge, decided two to one in favor of the af- 
firmative. Inst umental music by Leslie Smith. O. Norrlf, 
and T. E. Lyon (i. L. Melton presented a very good number 
of the Recorder. G. Norris's declamation was a description or 
the Melrudies and tueir ghost. A. D. Benson dealt with the 
origin, present, and future of the "prep." The Society passed 
to unfinished business, several committees reported, and the 
Society adjourned at 10:15. j j 

December Kith. 
The last session of the Alpha Beta Sooiety for the fall term 
was called to order at the usual time by Pros. J. E. Tbackrey, 
A trio by the Misses Cottrell opened the exercises. Mr! 
Hartzlerlea in devotion. In an oration. Mr. J. F. Odle tod 
about the growth of Mormonlsm and the Influence it now wields 
In some of the States and Territories. He said that it was dan- 
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serous to free institutions, and aimed 'at their destruction, the 
overthrow of our Nation, and Anally to the subjection of the 
civilized world. He thought that Mormonlsm was a» evil that 
should be destroyed at any cost. '-The Memory of Our Fathers" 
was the subject of a reading by Miss Hartzler. "Resolved, that 
Ancient Patriotism was greater than Modern," was affirmed by 
B. J. A bell and Lulu Jackson, and.uenled by W. H. Pbipps and 
Grace Secrest. Although the judges decided two to one in fa- 
vor of the negative, the discussion was by no means a one sided 
affair. 1 he second divisloa, W. O. Lyon, editor, presented the 
Holiday number of the Gleaner, and It was one of the best ever 
written, being a model paper in every particular. If there is 
one thing above others in which every member of our Society 
ihould take gride, It is the excellent Gleaners that we have 
issued during the term just closed. In not a single instance 
has It stooped to that low plane of ridicule and vulgarity that 
Is so often heard in Sooiety papers under the name of "fun." 
After recess, extemporaneous speaking, in which nearly all 
members took part, occupied a few minutes. Among the visit- 
ors were President Abbott, of the Hamilton Society, and Presi- 
dent Dickens, of the Webster Society, each of whom spoke a 
few words In commendation of their sister Sooiety and its work. 
Under the administration of President Tbackrey, assisted by 
the other officers, and with the hearty co-operation of all the 
other members, the "A. B." Society has experienced a very 
marked and healthy growth in membership and substantial 
work duilng the term just olosed. It is tbe purpose of every 
member to make our Society grow better each succeeding term, 
recognizing that it is a place lor the development of true man- 
hood and womanhood. W. H. P. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROF. J. P. WALTBH8. 



n 1, 

Five new school buildings are going up this fall 
in Mitchell County. 

The State University Glee and Banjo Club 
has started on its annual wihtefejtour. 

The County Superintendents complain that the 
teachers are very slow in sending in the class work 
for the Columbian World's Fair. 

Junction City has ,20 teachers (one to be added 
after January 1st, and two additional rooms are 
much needed) and an enrollment of 1000. 

A new book called "Kansas Day" has been 
issued by George W. Crane, filled with pieces to 
speak at school on that memorable Kansas anni- 
versary. The book is edited by F. H. Barrington, 
of Ness City. 

KansasCity, Mo., records a considerable increase 
school attendance during the present year. The 
enrollment of the schools for the first term just 
closed was 15,925, nearly 1500 greater than last 
year. The high school has over 1000 pupils. 

It is said there will be a contest over the office 
of County Superintendent in Lyon county. Mr. 
W.L. Huggins was elected by a majority of four, 
and his opponent proposes to contest the election 
on the ground of illegal votes cast. — Capital. 

Manhattan has recently elected a Principal of 
High School, with a salary of $65. Junction City 
pays its Principal $100 a month, and eighth grade 
$60. Grammar grades and primary work com- 
mand $50. Teachers in the intermediate work, 
after having taught three years in the schools, 
get $50. 

Only five County Superintendents out of 106 
were elected last month for a third term. Their 
names are «r follows : Miss Frances Katner of 
Doniphan county, J. R. Bickerdyke of Russell 
county, B. D. Vanorstran of Marion county, «nd 
S. P. Gebhart of Pratt county. The last named is 
a Populist and the others are Republicans. 

The people of Topeka are to have another 
chance 10 vote bonds for a high school. The 
Board of Education has decided to ask the Mayor 
to call a special election for February II, 1893. 
The building is to cost $64,000, the furniture, 
$5000, and the site $21,000, a total of $90,000. 
Besides this the people arefo decide by their votes 
which of the corners at Eighth' a"iid Harrison shall 
be the site for the new building. 

The programme for the State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation of Kansas, to be held in the State House 
at Topeka, December 27-29, promises a profitable 
time, not only to teachers, hut to • all citizens. 
The railroads have premised all those in attend- 
ance reduced rates. On Wednesday evening the 
State University Glee and Banjo Club will give a 
free entertainment. The custody of the State 
teachers' flag and a teachers' library will be com- 
peted for again this year. Teachers and school 
patrons ought to consider the benefit of attendance, 
and to try to be present at the meeting. 

Ahoul two hundred teachers and county super- 
intendents gathered at Phillipsburg November 24, 
25, and 26 to confer together concerning educa- 
tional subjects. Two great events of the conven- 



tion the writer missed; viz., Ignatius Dorieiley's 
lecture on Shakspeare, and ex-Governor St. John's 
address. The former was given Thursday night. 
The latter was not given, as the speaker could 
not come. Chancellor Snow gave his lecture on 
Bacteria. Such subjects as Barriers to Nor- 
mal Training, The Ideal School System, and 
Weaknesses in our Present School System were 
treated in excellent papers and lively discussions. 
A complete, free, and well-arranged school sys- 
tem, based on just such taxation, seemed to be 
the desire of all, however much or little they 
might hope for it. Courses of study for high 
schools were considered, and some enthusiasm 
aroused regarding them. Very few schools in 
Northwest Kansas prepare for College. The 
Academy has a large field to draw from. Stock- 
ton public school was represented by Princin il 
Louderback and wife and two other teachers : 
Academy, by its Principal and wife, one tt er, 
a few present and several former studem... — ; 
Stockton Academican. 



FARM NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 



The farmer's .vorst enemy, so far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, is not the railroads, but the wagon 
road. And what he most needs to do is not to 
make war against the railroad companies, but to 
set about the business of transportation from the 
farm to the railway. — Exchange. 

Of course farmers can work without the agri- 
cultural press ; but as a matter of fact the farmers 
who stand foremost in their positions don 1 1 work 
without the agricultural press. A man can live 
without a hat or shoes, but the man who appears 
in society clothed and in his right mind never thinks 
of sparing these useful articles. — Grange Homes. 

We hear it said that our country roads are so 
miserable generally after an ordinary rain at this 
season of the year that the railroads have actually 
been banking on the contingency of a good rain 
over the country that should put a stop to the mar- 
keting of grain and give them a chance to raise the 
blockade that has existed on account of the 
crowded condition of elevators and cars. This is 
a tough story on the wagon roads — tough because 
true. — Nebraska Farmer. 

Country roads would present a much more hos- 
pitable appearance if owners would set a row or 
two of nut or fruit-bearing trees along the front 
of the premises. Afterward set another row along 
the lane, clear to the pasture and stall, another 
along the driveway to the barn. What objection 
can a person have to thus utilizing waste places? 
— Indiana Farmer. 

Take a country boy for the first time to see 
the wonders of the town ; he is bewildered, then 
amused ; at last wearied, and then he wants to go 
home. But bring your boy to the green fields. 
Let him romp on the broad lawn, run up and 
down among the flower beds or by tbe stream ; 
does he want to go home? Not a bit of it. . And 
what is more, you can let him have his fill of such 
enjoyments, for you are certain it will never viti- 
ate his tastes nor corrupt his heart, nor injure his 
mental, moral, or physical health. — Nature. 

Farming, like every other industry, to be profit- 
able must be done well. There are plenty of 
farmers, good men, too, if we speak of them mor- 
ally and socially, who are so loose in their busi 
ness relations that they are always a century be- 
hind the times. Many husbandmen who have 
started in life with nothing but ambition and de- 
termination, where others have failed with many 
superior advantages in a financial way, have made 
fortunes. It takes brains to manage a farm right. 
A farmer should make a studv of the adaptability 
of the soil which he cultivates, alway« planting 
lhat which the soil will produce best without rob- 
bing it of all its strength and fertility. A little 
shrewd management is often better than a year's 
labor. — New Hampshire Farmer. 

HUMBUG ABOUT MADSTONES 
The madstone story is going its rounds again. 
It is the property of this wondeiful agent to stick 
to a raw surface of flesh and suck the poison out 
of it. That is, the owners say so. As a matter 
of fact, says the Brooklyn Kagle, no inorganic sub- 
stance can suck except by the aid of machinery. 
Again, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
dog bites are harmless, and there is no poison to be 
sucked out. Thirdly, credulity is one of the most 
effective cures in the materia medica, and ought to 



be used ofteuer where people have no real dis- 
| order. 

The whole tradition of the madstone comes from 
the absorptive power of any anhydrous mineral. 
Such a stone is filled with pores, and by a process 
akin to that of capillary attraction the water th»t 
it has lost — in the course of centuries, perhaps — it 
will soak up again when in contact with liquid. 
If one wishes to know the action of a madstone 
let him put a piece of tabasheer, or dry clay, or 
shale to his tongue. It will stick. That is all 
there is to it. There are millions of tons of mad- 
stone in every State in the Union, and every family 
can afford to be without it. These stories of 
mysterious stones that have come from the far east, 
or that were bought at enormous prices from voo- 
doos and hoodoos and wizards are all humbug. If 
a person is bitten by a snake or a dog it will do him 
no harm to clap a chip of anhydrous stone to the 
cut surface. It will stick, just as it will to his 
tongue or his eye or a damp saucer or a Brooklyn 
street or the surface of a bar, but let him likewise 
consult a physician. 



MA NH4TTAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

. i. 

TTOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
JP I Pencil*, Scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

K. LOFINCK deals in new and S econd-hand Text-books a»« 
■School Supplies of all kinds, £old pens, etc. '75. 
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VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters : for Col- 
lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down' town, Always (find to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



BA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store la 
« Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the moat 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY 



JQ. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
• Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 

RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
1 and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. He- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308'Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS, 



w 



C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
1 Fancy Goods. The patronage of students is solicited. 

HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITKORD sells Stoves and Hardwaie at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from wMch selections may be mad*. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 321 Poyutz Ave. 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs Iter 
students at special rates, which may be learned by calfin 



gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



ing at tbe 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



R 1 



ELI ABLE Roots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
. eastern lactories, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5.00 in tickets. Webster'* Unabridged Dictionnry, or Columhi - 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

I. ESI. IK H. SMITH. 

LIVERY. 

PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new ana 
strictly first-class, pedal Sattention will he given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 

MEAT MARKET. 

SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudenls are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 1 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or |{ive orders to delivery wagon. 

SHAVING PARLOR. 

6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St -g et. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No 
tions, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCEI.L, ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, has- 
• the iargest stock in Manhattan, of every tiling wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Rooks. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGL BUSINESS. 
Loans upon school 'district bonds are to be obtained <""" t>><= Loan 

Commis*onct —•-"- presented monthly, and, when 

. 1 e.isurer In Manhattan . 
All Demerits of principal und interest on accoulff of bondsor land 

. • ,!,,. M:,i,. 1 1. -usurer. :it Ic-peku. Applies 
hmild he sent to the 



Hills against tin College shonld he pi 
audi ed, are paid at the office »'t the 1 1 

All im\ nn hi.- nf principal und ititeres. - — ... •• 

cm J s must be made to the State Tn asurer. al Time** A PP"f 9 
donfe "or extension of time on land contracts f; hould be sent to lh 

Cretan ni the Board • I Regents, at Manhattan. 

I ,e In... M kim isi maj be wddrcssed through Pres. Geo. T Fair 

lid Mi Bsgrng Editor, f'nbscriptioos are recelvea by *»pt. J. B. C 
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"tSSffiESti* concerning the Cot.ege and its work,-studies 
examinations, grades, boarding-places, etc •. ,- may I he obta.ned at the 



ECONOMY AND ECONOMIC PRODUCTION. 

BY M. V. HUXKTT, '93. 

PUSH is the tendency of modern times. Dis- 
patch seems to be the key-note to progress. 
Quick thinking and speedy action, accompanied 
by accurate judgment, are the requisites to suc- 
cessful competition, without which the high- 
way of business prosperity, social advancement, 
or personal enjoyment would become a most dif- 
ficult one to travel. 

In our great-grandfather's time it cost less di- 
rect outlay to maintain a livelihood than it does 
now-a-days. A large number of the necessary 
articles of today that are manufactured by the 
million, and transported from coast to coast, 
were entirely the product of home skill and in- 
genuity then. They may have been very rude 
instruments at best, but they answered creditably 
the purpose for which they were made, for want 
of something better. The expense for such work- 
manship consisted simply of exertion of brawn 
and bone, supplemented by the will-power and 
and energy to use them; and the man who pos- 
sessed a sufficient amount of these very necessary 
elements lived in the realms of luxury. So long 
as he was enabled to continue the production of 
such life necessities, he lived and moved and had 
his being, and perhaps enjoyed as much of life as 
most of us do today. His existence, therefore, 
was not dependent so much upon those around 
him as upon his own individual effort. 

But today a different status compels us to 
change our method of living. Our environment 
is such as to necessitate a more competitive 
system of production. The forming of large com- 
bines in the last few years has resulted disas- 
trously to the independent producer until he is be- 
ing rapidly pushed to the wall. We are divided 
into classes, and each class performs its particular 
kind of work, necessitating a dependence of one 
upon the other. What we produce goes on the 
market and brings what it will, and the oth- 
er articles that we must have are shipped to us, 
perhaps from thousands of miles distance, thus 
giving rise to no inconsiderable outlay for trans- 
portation — 9n item of which our forefathers a few 
generations back need make no account. 

The urgent need is a more economic moJe of 
production and preservation. The bits and scraps 
that have been cast carelessly aside would assume 
enormous proportions if piled in a heap, though 
insignificant to a heedless observer. Skilled 
workmanship, founded upon enough forethought 
to see the natural outcome of a project, not only 
enhances greatly the '.rue value of the article, but 
lessens the time expended in its production. Ii 
one's plans are matured before his muscular ef- 
forts are begun, there is little waste of energy in 
accomplishing the result. 

Cheaper production of an article does not nec- 
essarily imply the manufacture of a worthless 
one. Its cheapness may depend upon a large 
number of conditions, examples of which are, the 
proper selection of material, maturity of plans 
previous to beginning operations, mode of apply- 
ing energy, tools used and their condition; and 
the care of tools forms not a sm;iil item. 

The practice so pi evalent among farmers, es- 
pecially, of leaving their implements to battle 
with the elements through the long winter, and 
Whenever not in use, is one of the heaviest out- 
lays which they sustain ; but because the loss is 
not directly observed, they fail to recognize the 
destructive effects. 

Economics generally demands better education. 
Knowing the causes and results of the natural 
lorces, one is enabled to battle against their ad- 



verse influence with effective success, and to ap- 
propriate their energy to a use which assures an 
income rather than an outlay. Economic educa- 
tion means economic production, and the one is a 
direct antecedent of the other. 



COLLEGE APPARATUS AND LIBRARY. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

CAREFULLY made purchases of scientific 
apparatus, and untiling efforts in gathering 
natural history specimens, have gradually provid- 
ed the different departments of the College with 
equipments valued together at more than $100,000. 
Much credit for this is due to individual effort of 
the professors. The rapidly growing collections 
from the fields of zoology, botany, entomology, 
mineralogy, and geology have cost the College 
almost nothing. Not even the Board of Regents, 
perhaps, are aware of the esprit du corps exist- 
ing among the Faculty with regard to this and 
other matters. The greatest need of a school of 
pure and applied science is, however, a large and 
well-selected library, and the establishment of this 
requires time and funds. 

The library is almost wholly the growth of the 
last twelve years. It was moved to its present 
quarters in the northeast wing of the main build- 
ing from the northwest room of the old Bluemont 
College building in 1878, by acting President M. 
L. Ward, who was the librarian from 1875 until 
1883. It consisted, at that time, of less than 
1250 valuable and well-preserved books ; the re- 
mainder, some 800 volumes, were either entirely 
worn out or they are works of almost no use or 
value — old Greek and Latin dictionaries and com- 
mentaries, religious monographs, sermons, old 
and poorly printed fiction, government reports, 
etc. — a state of things not to be wondered at when 
it is remembered that the greater part of the 
growth consisted of donations, solicited in eastern 
States by President Joseph Denison and Agent I. 
T.Goodnow, and that during Anderson's presi- 
dency neither funds nor space were available for 
this purpose. From that time, however, there 
was rapid growth. Acting Librarian Prof. W. H. 
Cowles reported the number of books on the 
shelves, June 30, 18S4, 5740 bound volumes, 1300 
pamphlets, and several hundred duplicates. A 
card catalogue of topics, commenced by Prof. 
Cowles, was completed to date, in 1885, by the 
Acting Librarian, Prof. B. F. Nihart. Prof. D. 
G. Lantz took charge of the library in Septem- 
ber, 1886. His first teport catalogues 6572 
bound volumes, 2350 pamphlets, and 360 dupli- 
cates, valued in the agregate at $10,358.51. In 
1888 the number had grown to 7453 bound vol- 
umes, 2490 pamphlets, and 352 duplicates, with a 
total valuation of $12,172.04, and in 1S90 109749 
bound volumes, 349 duplicates, and 3126 
pamphlets — a total of 13,224, with a valuation of 
over $15,000. 

The last annual catalogue reports the number 
of books in the College Library at over 12,000 
bound volumes and about 4000 pamphlets, valued 
at $21,000. All the books are indexed in a card 
catalogue, so that the resources of the Library 
upon any subject may be readily learned. The 
students have free access to the book shelves, and 
may dr$w the books for home use, under simple 
and most liberal regulations. The College sub- 
scribes for the leading literary, scientific, and ag- 
ricultural journals ; while the principal daily and 
weekly papers of Kansas and many from other 
States are received in exchange for the College 
publications. The College has been designated 
as the depository of United States public docu- 
ments for the Fifth Congressional District of 
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Kansas. About iooo volumes have already been 
received on this account. 

An approximate estimate of the number of 
books, including public reports and bound peri- 
odicals, by classes, is as follows: — 

Classes. Vols. Classes. Vols. 

Agriculture ,,350 History 550 

Horticulture 500 Biography 450 

Mechanics and engineering 425 Geography and travels. 300 

Mathematics and astronomy 250 Dictionaries and cyclopedias 175 

Physics and meterology 325 Philology 100 

Chemistry and mineralogy.. 300 Education 300 

Geology 400 Law So 

Botany ,, ^qq Administrative reports 540 

Zoology 300 Public documents on deposit.. 920 

Entomology u S Fiction, including juveniles... 340 

Physiology and sanitary sci. 250 Essays and literary criticism.. 300 

General sci., proceedings, etc. 500 Poetry 100 

Military science 150 Logic and philosophy aoo 

Domestic science 75 Beligion and morals 500 

Political science 325 Fine arts 200 

Bound magazines. .- 1,250 Miscellaneous 125 

The library is in constant use by the students 
and the members of the Faculty. The report of 
the Librarian for the school year 1888-9 g lves tne 
total number of books drawn for home reading by- 
students at 6777, and the total number for the 
school year 1889 90 at 7898 — an average of over 
fifteen books per student. This does not include 
the books and magazines read in the library or 
reading room, nor does it include the current 
numbers of periodicals of any kind, since these 
cannot be taken from the reading room. The total 
of all State appropriations received for the library 
up to date is about $6000. It is greatly deplored 
by the friends of the College that the State Legis- 
lature of 1S91 was not able to find means to 
appropriate more than $250 annually for the 
last two fiscal periods for this purpose. A student 
without books is like a mill without water or a 
stove without fuel. The great need of this Col- 
lege at this stage of growth is undoubtedly in the 
enlargement of its library facilities — it is more 
books and maps, and a new library building. 



MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES. 

BY AGNES ROMICK, '93. 

LIFE is short and very practical : so are the 
words constituting this subject. This age 
of the world is found to be in many respects un- 
like past ages, and calls for different plans. The 
warld i6 rushing on at a fearful rate of speed, and 
he who would keep up with his fellow students 
must learn to think like lightning, be active and 
wise, and learn to travel fast. 

It has been truly said that the time when a man 
could get rich jy plodding along, without enter- 
prise, or taxing of the brain, is past. It is not 
enough to have talents. We must have intelli- 
gence and original thought. Our talents, even if 
they be few in number, were given us for a pur- 
pose, and I think it our duty to improve every 
opportunity that comes to us, and so increase our 
talents. Every calling is filled with bold, ener- 
getic men who are always inventing something 
new. The man who sticks to the old-fashioned 
method, who runs in the rut and stays there for 
want of ambition and grit to pull him out, will 
find himself outstripped in the race of life, and 
may be heard to exclaim, "Where am I at?" 
Hence we find it necessary to keep our eyes open 
and our wits about us so that we will be ready to 
grasp new ideas while tliey are passing. 

As the morning of a new year is dawn- 
ing upon us we begin to make resolutions. If 
we seriously resolve to be energetic and more in- 
dustrious during the coming year, we may have 
reason to rejoice over our wisdom to form and 
then act upon that determination. But alt reso- 
lutions are only sentiments unless embodied in 
the acts of every-day iife. Our anxiety over the 
condition of a friend is but an emotion unless it 
springs into actual happiness. And it is so with 
the little favors and privileges of life: if worthy, 
they are of value only when used ; if neglected, 
the distance to possible good is widened, and 



soon will be out of reach. It may be that you 
had an opportunity to do a kind act for a friend 
yesterday, but it was put off, thinking that it could 
be done at some more convenient time. You did 
not mean to delay so long, but you let it slip. It 
is so with life. "We pass this way but once," 
and while moving, "our passing moments shape 
oundestiny for eternity." Then let us prepare to 
meet opportunities, and take them one by one. 
In the sunlight of these golden moments we may 
reflect our fidelity through the ages. 



ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 

When a boy at school, one copy given me in my 
writing-book made an impression which has never 
left me. The copy was, — " 'Tis education forms 
the common mind." Its application to my topic 
is in the thought that education as a source of farm 
economy is not appreciated as itoughtto be. Our 
fathers used economy in many things, but econ- 
omy *hat leans too clcse to parsimony has produced 
its fruit of an inheritance of impoverished farms, 
with ca«h and bonds, which in many instances took 
wings and flew away. Economy has been talked 
about and but little understood. Farm economy 
today means scientific application of principles 
to the farm which shall economize labor and in- 
crease fertility, and theieby production. 

Many are improving the advantages offered by 
our agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
whose bulletins are freely sent to every one for 
the asking, and are becoming apt scholars in farm 
economy to their profit and the increased fertility 
of their farms. The farmer must be studious and 
attentive to the needs of his farm and the best 
methods of cultivation. He should adapt his sys- 
tem of farming to the capabilities of his farm, tak- 
ing heed to his market facilities, etc. The resources 
of his farm need energizing and the soil needs re- 
plenishing. As is true in the moral world that 
where idleness waits mischief lurks, it is true of 
the farm that for lack of proper cultivation weeds 
and thistles abound, to the injury of the crop. 
The question of economy is the vital question of 
every business of today. To the farmer it may 
seem unreasonable that greater economy is de- 
manded than our fathers practiced. The question 
of how to expend a sixpence so as to get it back 
again, and yet have its full value in the soil, is 
nearer to the point than taking everthing from 
the soil we can get and turning it into cash with a 
view to present gain. 

The energetic young man who left the old farm 
to seek his fortune in other pursuits because farm- 
ing was made abhorrent by his father's parsimony, 
having accumulated a competency, satiated with 
city life, turns to the country for recreation in 
farming. He cannot get into the same old rut 
where his father has been so many years. He 
takes and reads the agricultural papers and applies 
scientific principles to his farming operations and 
he is speedily set down as a book farmer and his 
neighbor prophets foretell his speedy ruin. Those 
farmers have been stepping-stones, and to day we 
have the application of a high agricultural knowl- 
edge. The care of stock as it is advised in the 
interest of farm economy would have frightened 
our fathers, with their ideas of economy. The 
stack in the meadow, the cattle feeding around it, 
with plenty of fodder regularly thrown over the 
fence and water from the frozen creek, was all 
care given, and the cattle were considered well 
cared for. Farm economy today says house them 
Warmly, warm the water, and feed regular rations 
composed largely of highly concentrated foods. 
Each animal upon the farm is made a specialty, 
and thoroughbreds only are counted as valuable. 

Special lines of farming are also advocated, and 
have, by the operation of the general law of trade, 
forced themselves upon the farmer. Railroads 
have cheapened transportation to the extent that 
the bulky cereal crops can be raised upon the broad 
prairies of the West so as to compete most favor- 
ably with the Eastern farmer, who has to pay lo- 
cal rates considerably higher in proportion. As sys- 
tem is necessary in every business, it holds an im- 
portant place with the farmer. A systematic plan 
for the season's operations, well laid out, can be 
applied as well by the farmer as by the merchant, 
who must decide what goods and how much to 
buy to make a profitable season. The farmer 
who considers the market needs of the year, and 
plans to supply the greatest need, will earn the 
success which will surely reward him. The 
prompt man in any calling has an element of 
success which is especially valuable to the farmer. 
No one has greater need of decision of character 



and will-force to promptly see the situation and 
to act accordingly than he. Many are prompt to 
duty when the season calls, but think that their 
financial obligations can wait their own conven- 
ience. It is very poor economy, and I believe 
there is no severer strain a farmer can give him- 
self than impaired credit. The farmer cannot af- 
ford to lose his reputation for truth and honor. — 
Daniel S. Baright, to the Dutchess and Ulster 
(N. T.) Farmers' Club. 

EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

It is sometimes stated that education disquali- 
fies for labor. This is not true. Intelligence 
spurs to industry ; ignorance breeds idleness, and 
false ideas foster it. Our poorhouses, our alms- 
houses, our prisons, are for the ignorant. The 
false idea that manual labor is not as respectable 
as mental labor is often placed in the minds of 
children. Farmers send their boys off to college, 
not that they may become better farmers, but 
that they may become lawyers, physicians, or 
preachers. Mechanics send their boys to college, 
not that they may become better mechanics, but 
that they may be able to make a living with- 
out work. Girls are sent off to school, not that 
they, by increased intelligence, may be able to do 
better the work of life devolving upon them, but 
that they may appear better in society. 

A practical education will enable its possessor 
to see life, not simply as existence, not simply 
made up of physical pleasures, but filled with 
usefulness, which is the true source of all deep 
and lasting joy. It matters not so much what 
studies are pursued to bring this development, so 
the development is reached. 

In conclusion, we would say a practical educa- 
tion is that education which enables us to see our 
relation and our position, and our usefulness in 
God's infinite creation. 'Tis that education that 
most inspires and exalts. 'Tis that education 

that makes a human life of greater worth. 

American School and College journal. 

THE FARMER'S WORKSHOP. 

A man in any occupation who has lived long 
enough to possess experience and observation 
and fails to profit by the same has only himself to 
blame if he does not succeed in his business. The 
farmer, in these days of mechanical appliances, 
and when machinery performs a larger part of the 
work of the farm, who is not a fair mechanic, is 
certainly short sighted, to say the least. A writer 
in the National Stockman says: "The farmer 
who has no workshop, no place in which to em- 
ploy his stormy days or odd minutes in necessary 
repairs , or the construction of necessary things, 
no place in which to keep tools and articles for 
repair for every ordinary emergency, is not fully 
awake to his own interests. The man who has 
few or no repairing tools lessens his powers, and, 
consequently, his usefulness, as the arts of neat- 
ness and dispatch in woik often lie more in the 
possession of the proper instruments than in the 
man himself. Every farmer should have a work- 
shop, a place for the business if possible; if not 
possible at present, then some easily accessible 
corner in a large building where tools may be 
kept for repairs of buildings, machinery, wagons, 
harness, fences, etc., and with room by the bench 
for the greater part of these repairs to be made 
where the tools are at hand, as a small piece of 
woik will often call quite a variety of tools into 
play." — Western Rural. 



MAKE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Improve your farm. No farming pays that does 
not improve the farm. Besides, the money you 
put in the farm is safe, if the title is good. That 
bank won't break, or that boom mirst. Beautify 
your home. It doesn't cost much, and it pays 
better than any other investment. Plant some 
vines, shrubs, and trees ; prepare a greenhouse for 
flowers. Your children will be purer, better, and 
more happy for being raised in the midst of taste- 
ful and beautiful environ nent. Make home a 
happy place, and cultivate in the hearts of vour 
children a love for home. Don't be always grum- 
bling about the hardships of farm life, until you 
drive your children away on a wild-cat chase af- 
ter wealth that will wreck character and bring 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. God bless you, 
my farmer friend. The conservative influences 
that are to save the country from wreck bv the 
unhealthy excitement and w'ild speculation of this 
age are in the rural houses of the land. Acquit 
yourself like a man, and preserve and improve the 
fair heritage God has given you. — Exchange. 
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CALENDAR. 

189a 93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term — January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

lS °3 94- 
Fall Term— September 14th to December aand. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Assistants F. A. Marlatt and F. C. Burtis each 
are enjoying new sleighs. 

The report of the State Teachers' Association 
will be published in the Industrialist next week. 

Prof. Mayo will take part in a Farmers' Insti- 
tute at Oneida, on Tuesday and Wednesday next. 

The Third-year Mechanics Class try a new 
text-book this winter. James D. Dana is the 
author. 

The Eighth Biennial Report of the Board of 
Regents is in type, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion in a few days. 

Ex- Janitor McCreqrv writes that he is working 
at bridge-building in Arizona, and that his health 
is better than it has been for two years past. 

Professor and Mrs. Olin took their vacation in 
a Christmas visit in the home of Supt. A. S. 
Olin, of Kansas City, Kansas. 

The Mechanical Department has been running 
a full corps of hands through the holidays, mak- 
ing general repair.*, and completing the new prop- 
agating pits. 

President and Mrs. Fairchild spent a week of 
the vacation at the State Teachers' Association 
and in a brief visit to their daughter's family in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Mayo will take part in the exercises of the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Kansas Improved 
Stock Breeders' Association, in session at Topeka 
January 10th and 11th. 

Prof. Brown assisted the teachers and pupils of 
the Kansas Conservatory of Music in their Christ- 
mas concert. The Leavenworth papers speak 
highly of the entertainment. 

Prof. J. T. Willard contributes to the Decem- 
ber number of Science an article on "A Breath- 
ing well in Logan County, Kansas,'' which will 
soon be reproduced in the Industrialist. 

Prof. Walters visited Kansas Cit}' and Topeka 
this week on business connected with the publica- 
tion of his Columbian History of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College about to appear in the 
Biennial Report. 

Bulletin No. 35 of the Experiment Station is in 
the printer's hands, and will be issued soon. It 
■comes from the Veterinaiy Department, and gives 
results of Dr. Mayo's study of lumpy-jaw, loco 
■disease, and other matters of concern to live- 
stock interests, with illustrations. 

Mrs. Kedzie takes part in the annual Farmers' 
Institute at Edgerton this week by special request. 
This Institute is unifoimlv successful with or 
without the aid of the Faculty; but it has man- 
aged in some way to have one or more members 
of the Faculty in attendance each year. 

On account of Prof. Georgeson's absence this 
winter, the young men of the Second- year Class 
will take Physiology this term instead of Agricul- 
ture, and the Fourth-year Class will take United 
States Constitutional Law instead of Zoology. 
Students of these classes will need to arrange lor 
their books and assignments to accord with this 
change. 

The Stdte Board of Agriculture will hold its 
annual meeting at Topeka next week, beginning 
January 11th, and continuing three days. The 
College will be represented by Pies. Fairchild, 
in a paper entitled "The Kansas Farmers' Col- 
lege: Its Condition and Needs;" by Mrs. 
Kedzie, in "Teaching the Household Arts;" by 
Regent Wheeler, in "Fruit-growing on the 
Farm." 

Prof. Georgeson left Thursday for Washington 
on the mission to Denmark. Correspondents on 
farm matters may address Farm Department, 
State Agricultural College during his absence, 



and thus secure prompt attention. Any personal 
letters may be addressed in care of American 
Minister, Copenhagen, Denmark. The Profes- 
sor's family remain at the College during his 
brief absence. 

On New Year's eve, upon invitation, a number 
of the Fourth-year Class met at the home of Miss 
Laura Day, to watch the old year out. A pleas- 
ant evening was spent by the young people, with 
music, conversation, ar:d refreshments. None 
the less interesting was the search for peanuts, 
which were hidden in various parts of the room, 
when it was announced that the one who should 
find the greatest number would select a subject 
for an address by the person who found the few- 
est. Miss Maude Knickerbocker received the 
first-named honor, and W. J. Yeoman responded 
with the address. 

The Faculty have under consideration a course 
of lectures on farm matters to continue during the 
month of February, and so arranged that farmers 
from the neighborhood, as well as those from a 
distance, can attend and profit by the matters pre- 
sented by various members of the Faculty. No 
charge is to be expected, and board can be had 
in the neighborhood at moderate rates. Applica- 
tions and general correspondence in regard to 
such a course may be addressed at once to the 
President. An expression of interest from farm- 
ers in the immediate vicinity will be especially 
grateful, and may have decisive influence upon 
the contemplated course. Come and see us. 

There are some thiee hundred and twenty grad- 
uates of the Kansas State Agricultural College ; 
there are also four Regents of the College whose 
terms expire and whose successors will be for ap- 
pointment by Governor Lewelling and confirma- 
tion by the new Senate. While it will not prob- 
ably be wise to constitute the entire Board — pos- 
sibly not even a majority — from the graduates or 
past students of the College, yet it is undeniab'e 
that the work of the institution and the details of 
its needs are better understood by those who have 
completed its course of study, than they can be 
learned by persons unacquainted with the work. 
The Kansas Farmer therefore heartily seconds 
the suggestion of the Industrialist that the grad- 
uates "are well worthy of a representation upon 
the Board of Regents." — Kansas Farmer. 

Upon the urgent request of Secretary Rusk by 
telegram, and with consent of the members of the 
Board of Regents, Prof. Georgeson has accepted 
on short notice a commission from the U. S. De- 
Department of Agriculture for a two-months' 
visit to Denmark, his native country. The spec- 
ial mission is a careful investigation into the fam- 
ous dairy methods of the Danish people, with in- 
cidental effort for the introduction of American 
corn in its various iorms for table use. A slight 
change in the arrangement of the studies in the 
course for Second-year students enables him to 
give the usual lectures in Agriculture in the 
Spring term instead of the winter, and the work 
of the Farm Department in experiment will go 
forward under the care of his efficient assistants. 
The College and the State may well feel gratified 
over this unsought appointment upon so import- 
ant a mission in the interest of agriculture. 



THE COLLEGE AT THE STATE TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

A goodly number of graduates and former stu- 
dents of this College appeared at the State Teach- 
ers' Association la&t week. The effort to gather 
for social converse Wednesday evening was not 
altogether a success from the tact that little time 
was tree from important parts of the programme 
of the Association. The rooms of the Lieut. 
Governor, near trie Senate Chamber, were made 
headquarters lor the College, and the two hun- 
dred large photographic views in and about the 
College were the object of admiration by friends 
and visitors throughout the meetings. "I never 
saw so fine a lot of views." was the frequent re- 
mark of experienced critics, as well as of casual 
visitors, though little opportunity for display was 
given. No suiHdent room for exhibition could 
he provided under the circumstances. 

Prof. Olin presented an admirable paper upon 
"Individuality in School Matters," and was in 
attendance throughout the sessions. Pres. Fair- 
child and Prof. Walters were visible from time to 
time, but took no part in the programme. Of 
former teachers, Ex- President Denison and Pro- 
fessors Ward and Piatt were attendants. Among 
graduates were seen G. E. Hopper, '85 ; M. A. 



Carleton and W. J. McLaughlin, of '87 ; Bertha 
Bacheller, H. W. Jones, and O. L. Utter, of '88 ; 
W. H. Olin, '89; John Davis and C. J. Dobbs, 
of '90 ; S. N. Chaffee, P. S. Creager, Mayme 
Houghton, and Lillian A. St. John, of '91 ; R. 
S. Reed and R. L. Wallis, of '92. Former stu- 
dents dropped in from time to time to express 
their interest still in the College and to inspect its 
growth as shown in the pictures. Among these 
are remembered Hale Richie, 1872 ; G. E. Rose 
and Geo. Knipe, 18S0; S. E. Acton and Mrs. 
Eva Brown- Acton, 1883; E. B. Bacheller, 1886; 
F. K. Reasoner, 1887; Sadie Cowgill, 1887; 
Frank Ditto, Alice Atwood, Bertha Spohr, and 
Hugh Mattoon. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



Sam Kimble, '73, was elected President of the 
Convention of County Attorneys at Topeka last 
week. 

E. A. Clark, Second-year in 1891-2, was mar- 
ried, on December 25th, to Mrs. Flora H. Bond, 
at Greenleaf, Kansas. 

Joseph B. Thoburn, in Third-year classes last 
spring, enters College this term, and will gradu- 
ate with the Class of '93. 

J. W. VanDeventer, '86, sends a sample copy 
of The Populist, published every Friday at Ster- 
ling, Colorado, of which he is proprietor. 

H. A. Darnell, '92, spent his week of recrea- 
tion with Manhattan friends. He is teaching in 
Wabaunsee County, with St. Marys as his post- 
office address. 

E. J. Thompson, First-year in 1091-2, writes 
from Haviland, Kansas, of his intention of return- 
ing to College as soon as convenient. He is 
teaching this winter. 

P. S. Creager, '91, enters upon the new year 
as managing editor of the Topeka Weekly Capi- 
tal, upon which he has been agricultural editor 
for the past six months or more. 

G. E. Hopper, '85, M. Sc. in Physics and En- 
gineering in 1890, has been appointed receiver 
for the Arkansas City waterworks. His experi- 
ence and study in such matters promise success. 

Cards received announce the marriage of M. 
O. Bacheller, Third-year in 1891-2, to Miss 
Deema Gritrie, of Alden, Kansas, on Christmas 
eve. These young people will in the future 
make their home at Lyons, Kansas. 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Calvin, of Topeka, 
buried their three months' old infant Wednesday. 
Mfv Calvin is a member of the Class of '84 at the 
College, and his wife (Miss Henrietta Willard) 
graduated in '86. — Manhattan Republic. 



THE WEATHER FOR DECEMBER. 

BY PMOF. B. H. NICHOLS. 

Temperature. — The mean temperature for De- 
cember, 1892, was 24.02 , which is 5-'62 below 
normal. There have been only five colder De- 
cembers in the past thirty- five years, the extremes 
being 20.29 , in 1S76, and 41.68°, in 1877. The 
highest temperature was 67 , on the 5th; the low- 
est, -9 , on the 26th — a monthly range of 76 . 
The warmest day was the 5th, the mean being 
5 1. 75 ;the coldest, -2°, on the 26th. The greatest 
range for one day was 43 , on the 3rd ; the least, 
7 , on the 6th. The mean of the observations at 
7 a. m. was 19.58°; at 2 r\ m., 31. 26° ; and at 9 
p. M., 22.61 °. The mean of the maximum was 
32.13°; of the minimum, 13. 39% the mean of 
these two being 22.76°. 

Barometer. — The mean barometer was 28.95 
inches, which is o. 1 inch above the mean of twen- 
ty-one years. The maximum was 29.391 inches, 
at 9 P. M. on the 21st; the minimum, 28.449 
inches, at 9 A. m. on the 7th — a monthly range of 
0.942 inch. 

Precipitation. — The total rain-fall and melt- 
ed snow was 1.75 inches, which is .87 inch 
above normal. The total fall of snow was 13.75 
inches, which is the greatest on our records. The 
mean snow-fall for December is 3.32 inches. 

Cloudiness. — There were seven d-iys entirely 
cloudy, three five-sixths cloudy, two two-thirds 
cloudy, four one-half cloudy, six one-third cloudy, 
one one-sixth cloudy, and eight clear. The per 
cent of cloudiness was 48, which is 5 above 
normal. 

Wind. — The wind was from southwest sixteen 
times, north and northwest twelve times, west 
eleven times, east nine times, northeast seven 
times, south six times, southeast five time*, and 
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a calm fifteen limes. The total run of wind for 
the month was 5426 miles, giving a mean daily 
velocity of 175.03 miles, and a mean hourly ve- 
locity of 7.29 miles. The maximum daily veloc- 
ity was 449 miles, on the 7th; the minimum, 77 
miles, on the 3rd. The maximum hourly veloci- 
ty was 25 miles, from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. on 
the 7th. 

Below will be found a comparison with the 
preceding Decembers : — 
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of several hundred enthusiastic Kansas teachers. 
The library which was to be given to the teachers 
of the county traveling the greatest number of 
miles to attend the Association, as well as the 
State flag, went to Cloud County. 

Miss Emilie Kuhlman, now completing her 
twelfth years' work at the State Normal School, 
has sent in her resignation to take effect at the 
close of the present school year. Thousands of 
teachers throughout the State will learn of this 
with regret. 

FARM NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROP. J. D. WALTEHB. 



Prof. H. G. Larimer, for many yean- Principal 
of the Topeka High School, has resigned and 
joined the legal profession. 

Midland College at Atchison will soon have a 
gymnasium building. The plans are drawn and 
all but $400 of the needed funds have been col- 
lected. 

The Hutchinson School Visitor will be con- 
tinued during* the ensuing two years by the newly 
elected Superintendent of Reno County, Mr. C. 
P. Dawson. 

The histories of education in Kansas requested 
of all counties, high schools, and colleges should 
be sent to the Committee on Educational Exhibit 
before February ist. 

Since coining to Kansas, President Taylor of 
the State Normal School has lectured in over 
eighty towns and cities in the State; in some of 
them two or three times. 

The new members of the Board of Directors 
elected by the Teachers' Association are : W. M. 
Davidson, of Topeka; A. S. Allen, of Kansas 
City, Kansas; John McDonald, and State Super- 
intendent II. N. Gaines. 

The news comes from Topeka that ex-Gover- 
nor Robinson will be appointed one of the Re- 
gents of the State University His appointment 
would be warmly endorsed by the friends of the 
University of all political parlies. 

The University Glee, Mandolin, and Banjo 
Cluli gave an entertainment to the members of 

the .State Teachers' Association. The entertain- 
ment was greatly enjoyed, especially the fascinat- 
ing violin solos of Prof. K. Dome Von Gesa. 

The State Teachers* Association, although a 
success in every particular, was not so well at- 
tended as last year. Had weather, and the pros- 
pective Columbian Exposition at Chicago next 
year, should be charged with the non-attendance 



All business men take note of the constant 
change in the taste of their customers and in the 
demand for certain kinds of goods. Farmers 
should do the same. 

Many farmers do not stop to consider the value 
of good associations, in the refinement of speech 
and manners, which are essential qualifications 
for admittance to good society. 

One of the strongest elements of success in 
farming is faith in the soil. As a class, farmers 
seem to feel that money laid away in the soil is 
dead property. — James M. Connor, 

There is no reason why the farmer should be 
uncouth in speech or manner. An untidy ap- 
pearance anywhere adds nothing to '.he income or 
value of the farmer. — Our Grange Homes. 

Many a farmer has the idea that good roads 
will benefit people that live in towns or cities 
much more than himself, while, in fact, good 
roads benefit the whole community, and the farm- 
er can readily get his share. 

To get milk— to get the most and the best milk 
— the bodily comfort of the cow must be consider- 
ed and ministered to. The comfort, the ease, 
the perfect rest of the cow must be studied if she 
is expected to yield to the extent of her powers. 

Culture and refinement are not inherited ; neith- 
er are they in the exclusive possession of any fav- 
ored class in society. They can be made to adorn 
the humblest home of the farmer as well as to 
grace the palatial mansion of the merchant prince. 

Many farmers who complain of lack of time for 
ornamental gardening might accomplish a great 
deal if they improved early spring opportunities. 
This is especially true of those living on sandy 
or well-drained soil.— L. B. Piece, in New York 
Tribune. 

If the farmers would study the markets and 
their requirements, concentrate their patronage 
upon one good commission house, and make it a 
rule to ship only desirable stuff in the very best 
order, they would save to themselves some profit 
that now goes to middlemen. — Prairie Farmer. 

A USE FOUND FOR THE COLLEGE YELL. 

Successful farmer (whose son has been to col- 
lege) : "What was all that howlin' you was doin' 
out in th' grove?" 

"Cultured son: "I was merely showing Miss 
Brighteyes what a college yell is like." 

"Well, I swan! Colleges is some good after 
all. I'm going to town to sell some truck to- 
morrow. You kin go along an' do the callin'." 
— New York Weekly. 

LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc luragement is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ln£ U>« College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required; but students are encouraged to make 
use of other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and office* are opened afternoons and Saturdays for the 
accommodation of skilled students in work lor their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect ; and it is a matter of 
pride lo earn one's way as tar :is possible. 

The labor ol the students in theindustrinl departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid for unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours () | labor— upon work for the pro 
fit ot the College. Students are so employed upon ihe (arm, In the 
gardens or the shops, and about thi buildings. The labor is paid fo< 
lit rates varying with services rendered, Irom eighl to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to ihe neces- 
sities of students, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So far us practicable, the work ol the shops' 
'ind offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more ol such labor 
The monthly pay-roll lor Ihe pas) year ranges from $^50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring (arms, 

and so pay part ot their e\ peases. In these ways H few students are 
able to earn iheir way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tacl and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from othei 
sources, foi the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner 
alive labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it hi 
has the ability to use his chances wall. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
ii expected of all. Every student is encouraged in the formation ol 
uound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," lo maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week-day except Saturdays, and no 
student may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the close of the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu'. 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minute's before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from (hem is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather fot 
a Uc'urc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class rooms, for exercise in elocution and cor- 
rect expression. 

There are (our prosperous Iiterarv societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meet weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday allernoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of each '"nonih. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 



fOX'S BOOK STORE.-College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, scratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan. Kansas. 



R 



E. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, ,<old pens, etc. '75. 



T TARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.-Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
V lege Text- Books and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
# Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call arid examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TEWELRY. 



T 9:, A, , SHKI J ' DON ,'" the J ewe,er -" Establ 'S h edini867. Watches. 
J « Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Karnes Block. 



R E " I r9. F , I ^5 :K kee P s a bi B stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry. 
» and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelrv, Silver- 
. ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold Pens.'etc Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 308 Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 



w. 



c -J OH NSTON, Druggist. A lar g« lin e of Toilet Articles and 
hancy Goods. 1 he patronage of students is solicited. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low prices 
. and carries a large stock from wNch selections may be made 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 



DENTIST. 



D 



R. G. A. CRISK, Dentist, \ii 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



Poyutz Ave. The preservation 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



■pvKWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 

ht£f.XLTZ\±™l' s ' which ,na y be ,earned "V «i/[ng p at ,„. 



gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



■nKLIABLK Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
n e! / s,e '; n lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given oi 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted mSn, given 
for $5 00 ln tickets. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, or Column " 
an World's Pair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 
LKSLIE H. SMITH. 



LIVERY 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everythinir new an"d 
strictly first-class, pedal Sattentfon will be given to student 
trade Prices that will suil you. Stable three doors east of Com, - 



MEAT MARKET! 



CCII 1.1/ UROS. offer Fresh and salt Meats In great variety 
O hidents are invited to call at their market on I'ovntz Avenue 
.ookstore, or give orders to delivery wag.,. 



SHAVING PARLOR, 



/- ISATll* $,.,o,-asl,. 13 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hui'i cutting a spec • 
SecoWSt4t! * ftn,t - c,aM :lt P«« Hostrup'i Barber Shop, sSuth 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 



T-iIKSl'o, CASH STORE Is Headquarters for Dry Goods No 
1 tlons, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing/ aiul Tidies'. 
Wraps. lowest prices in the city. "auies 

EB PURCEI.L.ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street ha* 
. .he largest stock in Manhattan, ot everything waaLdbV ■& 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Goc.ds. School Rooks St. 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats and Caps, DrvGoods rlr„ 

cX^M oh g .S de,ivered in a " pans ° f < hi SW^s 
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A BREATHING WELL IN LOGAN COUNTY. 

BY PROF J. T. WILLARD. 

F'OR a number of years, Mr. R. L. Smith of 
Wynona has noticed that two wells there blow 
out air at times and draw it in at other times. 
He has also noticed a close connection between 
their action and the weather. One well he has 
noticed more especially, and became sb satisfied 
that the movement of air was connected with the 
state of the atmosphere that he called it a natural 
barometer. He was very anxious that the well 
should be observed by some scientific man with 
the necessary instruments. An aneroid barome- 
ter was sent to him to mike observations with, at 
the same time recording the state of the well. His 
observations indicated quite clearly that the 
movement of air in and out of the well was de- 
pendent on the pressure of the atmosphere. As 
the case seemed interesting, the writer visited the 
well, taking with him an excellent mercurial bar- 
ometer and such other apparatus as seemed likely 
to be useful. 

The well was found to be a bored one, cased 
with lumber. It was about eight inches in diam- 
eter. Water is reached in this region at about 
130 feet but this particular well has been drilled 
much deeper. This fact has no influence on the 
blowing of air, however, as other wells in the vicin- 
ity not over 135 feet deep show the same phenome- 
non. The well is abandoned now, on account oi 
machinery having been lost in it, which interferes 
with its use. 

On reaching the well, the writer first sealed the 
top, by means of mortar and plaster of Paris, air- 
tigh*, inserting a one-fourth-inch brass tube to 



the tension of the air of the well was less than 
that of the atmosphere, and this inequality was 
corrected by an inflow of air. If, after a fall of 
the barometer, a rise should ensue before equilib- 
rium was established, the guage would still show 
a greater internal tension. The well was there- 
fore less delicate than the barometer, because the 
interval of time required for the necessary move- 
ment of the air. After a sudden and considerable 
change of the barometer, a strong movement 
of air to or from the well would be caused, and 
this movement would continue for some hours, 
even though the barometer might be returning 
10 its original height. 

These wells doubtless tap a subterranean reser- 
voir of air, probably filling the interstices of sand 
or gravel beds. When the pressure of the exter- 
nal air is diminished, some of this imprisoned air 
escapes, and the greater the fall of the barometer, 
the greater the force with which the air is expell- 
ed. My friend Mr. Smith utilized this air-cur- 
rent to blow a whistle which could be heard all 
over the town, warning the inhabitants of a possi- 
ble storm. With a rising barometer, caused by 
an increase in the pressure of the air, air would be 
forced back into the subterranean reservoir. Mr. 
Smith tells me that when the air is going into the 
well, the water recedes a certain amount, and 
that when the air is blowing out, it can be heard 
bubbling through the water. 



THE NEW COLUMBIAN STAMPS. I. 

BY PROP. A. 8. HITCHCOCK. 

T will not be inappropriate to speak of one of 
the w'tvs in which our Government has com- 

J 

memorated the incoming Columbian year. The 
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connect the well with a guage. .he guage con- , Y ^mm^^^3 report fox_jfi$)4, page 75, 
sisted of a simple U-tube of glass, bent so that 



the two limbs were side by side. The bend of f he 
tube and fo»" several inches up was filled with wa- 
ter, and a scale behind the glass tubes measured 
any difference in height between the two columns 
of water. On connecting this guage with the 
well, if air had been blowing out, its tension was 
measured by the height to which the water in the 
outer limb rose above that in the inner. If, on 
the contrary, air was being drawn into the well, 
on attaching the guage, the water would stand 
higher in the inner limb. The following abstract 
from the observations made during four days will 
serve to show the connection between the move- 
ment of air to and from the well, and the fluctu- 
ations of the barometer: — 



Barometer in 
millimeters. 

674- '5 
67375 
67365 
673.60 

673-7° 
674 30 
974-35 
674- '5 
674-45 
678.50 
681.15 
681.55 
681,90 
681../) 
681.65 
681.40 



Guage in milli- 
meters. 

29 

28 

23 
21 
16 

o 

1 

2 

o 

-3'* 

—33 

—3' 

—3° 

-H 

-'7 

— 10 



or ! inters' inetlt'itei jho'tld K "" addressed, as early 



off.ee 1 

At ;<•" ti'io,. 
in the seajx n »« pobsibic •■■ 'hi ' n siden. 
The Fxpenment Station siionid ''c addressed througn tne Secretary. 



Date. Time. 

Aug. 27 4.30 P. M. 

5.3° 

6.30 

7-55 
9.00 

28 6.15 A M. 

7-45 

8.45 

9-35 

8.45 P. M. 

29 7- 2 5 *■ M - 

8.30 

10.00 

i'-3<> 

1.00 P. M. 

3-4" 

* The minus sign Indicates a drawing-in of air, the water standing 
higher in the inner limb of the guage. 

The observations made showed conclusively 
that, the air of the well being stationary, if the 
barometer fell, the air of the well at once exerted 
a pressure outward, as shown by the water guage. 
Should the barometer then remain stationary, the 
tt iision of the air of the well became gradually 
less until equilibrium was again established. As 
this well was closed by the guage, the evidence 
w.'s conclusive that the tension was relieved by 
the escape of air from other openings, probably 
neighboring wells. Equilibrium being established, 



officially announces the intention of the Postoffice 
Department to issue a new series of stamps, in 
the following words: "Closely following the 
authorization of Congress to establish the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, the idea was conceiv- 
ed by the Department of issuing, concurrently 
with that event, a special series of stamps with 
illustrations to commemorate the discovery of 
America by Columbus, such stamps to be sold at 
all postotrices in the country without, however, 
discontinuing the issue and sale of the stamps in 
current use." The report also describes the stamps, 
and the advantages of a new issue. He refers to 
stamp collectors as follows: "In addition, the 
'mania,' lis it is called, for collecting postage 
stamps, as specimens, is universal throughout the 
world. It affects every class and every condition of 
people, and is not confined by age or sex. It is 
shared, perhaps, by millions of people, from the 
school boy and girl to the monarch and million- 
■lire, and the value of stamps in private collections 
which will never be drawn upon to pay postage 
may safely be placed at many millions of dollars." 
And estimates tn;it "The net profits to be derived 
from their issue, that is, the extra amount beyond 
the ordinary revenue that would have resulted 
fiom the sale and use only of ordinary stamps, 
may be fairly placed at $2,500,000." 

The Government has departed from its custom 
of representing on its postage stamps the busts of 
well known statesmen or generals. Instead, we 
find illustrations from the life of Columbus. 
These illustrations, involving numerous figures, 
required the use of a larger stamp. They are the 
same height as the ordinary .stam]) and nearly twice 
as wide. The ten values, from one cent to fifty 
cents, are all that I have seen, but there are five 
higher values issued, one dollar to five dollars. 

The first of the series is entitled "Columbus in 
Sight of Land." It will be remembered that a re- 



should the barometer rise, the guage showed that ward had been promised by the Spanish sov- 
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ereigns to the person who should first see land. 
About ten o'clock on the night of October nth, 
Columbus had observed a faint light in the dis- 
tance, and about four hours after this land was 
sighted by a sailor on board the Pinta, but the re- 
ward was subsequently allowed to Columbus for 
having seen the light. The fleet hove to till morn- 
ing when a landing was made. The scene on this 
stamp probably represents the deck of the 
vessel as the fleet was approaching the shore in 
early morning. Some one has criticised this pic- 
ture because it might with equal propriety repre- 
sent Columbus leaving Spain. The critic was prob- 
ably not a botanist or he might have observed 
that the palm tree in the distance is a native 
of the Bahamas and not of Spain. Besides this 
central view, on the right is represented a 
native chief and on the left a woman and 
child under a banana tree. This banana tree 
brings up an interesting question. The banana 
and closely allied plantain have been sup- 
posed to be natives of the Old World; probably 
the Malay region. Although introduced after 
the discovery, into America, and now widely cul- 
tivated through all the tropical regions of the con- 
tinent, they were quite certainly not here before 
the settlements by the Spaniards. Neither Colum- 
bus nor the other early Spanish .voyagers say any- 
thing about these plants, although the great Ad- 
miral was a very close observer of the useful plants 
he found, and certainly would not have overlook- 
ed these. So the banana tree in the picture must 
not be supposed to be growing on the island, a 
distant view of which is seen in the central 
picture, but more probably on the island of Ilis- 
paniola some years later when a permanent settle- 
ment was formed and the fruit had been introduc- 
ed from the Old World. 

It must be remembered that the engravings on 
the stamps are reproductions, mostly from paint- 
ings, and hence any remarks on the subject matter 
should be applied to the originals. 

(To be continued.) 



HOPE. 

BY ALICE HUPP. 

WHEN Pandora's box was opened, all the 
vices flew out, but Hope remained inside. 
This is a round-about way of saying that hope is 
always at hand: a statement so true that I do not 
believe, were we to search the world over, we 
could find a human being, in no matter how des- 
perate a strait (providing he had his senses) utter- 
ly without hope. 

Now, there are two kinds of hope: an illusive 
foope— a jack 'o lantern sort which results from an 
•excited imagination — and a substantial hope, born 
from experience, tears, and wrongs. "Patience 
woiketh experience, and experience hope." 

Hope is a purely human quality bequeathed to 
man at his creation. Animals possess it not. No 
bird or beast tries to improve his condition or 
make his tomorrow better than his today. His 
life exists only in and for the present. To man 
alone is granted this power which marks the con- 
dition of his individuality and social progress. 

Chalmers says, "The grand essentials of happi- 
ness are something to do, something to love, and 
something to hope for." It is true hope often de- 
ceives us, but without it man could never have 
risen out of his savage state. Without hope, no 
culture, no civilization, no progress in wealth, art, 
science, and literature. The desire to forget the 
things which are past, and reach out to those in 
the future is the great secret of human progress. 
Fear of evil may keep men from taking a back- 
ward step, but only hope of something better can 
spur them on. 

The drowning man who catches at a straw, the 
ship-wrecked sailor,the entombed miner, the starv- 
ing population of a famine-stricken district, even 
the murderer on the gallows clings to hope when 



every other human sentiment has fled. It is hope 
that keeps the gold miner digging away in the hole 
which yields nothing but gravel and rock, and it 
is hope that sends the emigrant from home and 
country into an unknown land. 

Columbus hoped against hope as day after day 
and week after week the Pinta led the little fleet 
west ward across the trackless waters till land ap- 
peared. 

Goodyear hoped when all his friends despaired, 
and Morse saw a bright future for the electric tel- 
egraph when a whole nation sneered at his efforts. 
Cyrus W. Field continued to hope through thir- 
teen years of anxious watching and ceaseless toil 
in order to perfect a communication second only 
in importance to the discovery of America. 

Hence we see that all great men — I say all, for 
a thousand cases could be cited — have lived by 
hope. "Not what they saw, but what they believ- 
ed in, made their strength." Hope is the power 
which moves the world. An anxious, doubtful, 
timid man can accomplish little; for does not fear 
unnerve us in the same proportion that hope in- 
spires us? 

Our modern sciences are teeming with this 
spirit of hope. They are ever looking forward to 
some new discovery. They predict progress, and 
announce advance; their themes are continual de- 
velopment. 

Hope is the chiefest and most common of 
possessions ; for did not Thales, the philosopher 
say, "Even those who have nothing else have 
hope." So universal is it thnt it has even been 
styled "the poor man's bread," and Pope in his 
Essay on Man, inspires us with this thought, 

"Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is— but always to be blest." 

Hope is the fire of the soul, and if it be root- 
ed in that faith which, Dr. Holland so beauti- 
fully tells us, draws the poison from every grief, 
takes the sting from every loss, and quenches the 
fire of every pain — if it be planted in faith such 

as this, I say, and nurtured in love, have we not a 
fitting emblem of the Christian Graces, who with 
"arm entwined and concurrent voices shed joy 
and peace over our human life." 



NATIONAL FARMERS' CONGRESS. 

At the National Farmers' Congress recently 
held at Lincoln, Nebraska, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : — 

Whereas, Even the most subtle and able apol- 
ogists for option dealing have not been able to 
show that dealing in futures does any good, but 
have had to confine themselves to the contention 
that it does no harm ; and 

Whereas, The option trader or dealer in fu- 
tures certainly creates no values, hence must at 
best be a useless member of society, jlivingoff the 
productive industry ol others ; while many are, and 
not without reason, of the opinion that trading is 
hurtful to the industrial interests of the mass ot 
producers and to the morals of the people ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the National Farmers' Con- 
gress is heartily and emphatically opposed to 
what is popularly known as option trading, or 
dealing in futures; and 

Resolved, That the National Farmers' Con- 
gress respectfully but earnestly requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact a law that will 
effectually stop what is commonly called option 
trading, or dealing in futures. 

WHEREAS, Good roads would save the farmers 
of this country annually a very large amount of 
money, enhancing the value of their lands; would 
permit the regular attendance of farmers' children 
at schools ; would eliminate the monotony and un- 
social features from farm life, and would make 
possible and probable that aciive participation of 
the farmer in public affairs which is to the best 
interests of all good people ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Farmers' Congress 
is heartily in favor of judicious road improvement, 
economically and honestly made; and 

Resolved, That the National Farmers' Congress 
recommends to farmers everywhere that they take 
in the movement for better roads that position to 
which they are entitled by their numbers, and their 



vast financial, social and political, interests direct- 
ly affected by this movement. 

Whekkas, It is manifest that imperfections in the 
national statutes creating the interstate commerce 
commission and its provisions defining the duties 
theieof are so incomplete and limited in their provis- 
ions as to render the commission uiifiective in com- 
passing the ends for which it was created ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this National Farmers' Con- 
gress instruct its National Board of Agriculture to 
confer with the Congress of the United States as to 
the necessity and manner of so amending the 
inter-state commerce law as to remove all obsta- 
cles to its full administration, and to enlarge the 
powers and jurisdiction of the commission so far as 
the equitable demands of transportation may from 
time to time require; and that this Farmer's Con- 
gress shall confer with the approaching session of 
the present United States Congress, and report its 
proceedings to the next annual meeting of this 
bodv. 

Whkreas, The Universities and experiments in 
the interest of agriculture conducted by the Nation- 
al Department of Agriculture have demonstrated 
thier very great value to the country; and 

Whereas, The efficiency of trained specialists 
is embraced by continuity of service ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the National Farmers' Congress 
in council assembled, respectfully urges the im- 
portance of maintaining the scientific work of this 
department on a purely non-partisan basis, to the 
end that the benefits which science may render to 
the agricultural interests of this country may be ful- 
ly realized. 

Resolved, That the National Fanners' Con- 
gress recommend the appointment of an Execu- 
tive Board, which shall be known as the National 
Board of Agriculture. 

Resolved, That .he delegates from each State 
select and report to this congress the names' of the 
gentlemen and alternates appointed to represent 
their respective States on the said National Board 
of Agriculture; that said Board so constituted 
shall meet before the close of this congress and 
determine by lot the term of one, two, and three 
years' service that each member will serve on 
said Board, and that a majority of the delegates 
present at any meeting shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of such business as may properly 
come before it. 

Later this Board was organized, and the Chair- 
man of the Board was empowered to fill vacancies 
in States not represented in this congress. Hon. 
W. Pope Yeaman, of Missouri, was elected Pres- 
ident ot the National Board of Agriculture, and 
W. S. Delano of Nebraska, secretary. 

THE PROFIT IN ASHES. 

Ashes used as a fertilizer are generally very 
profitable. They supply potash to stimulate the 
nerves of the growing plants, and are thus a true 
manure. In contact with clay soil, they liberate 
the phosphate of lime; with inauure they hasten 
decomposition. It does not pay a farmer to pro- 
duce less on his laud than it is capable of produc- 
ing. A large crop exhausts its fertility more than 
a small one, but the cost of harvesting the large 
one is very little more than it costs to harvest a 
small crop. Part of the profits from the larger 
crop can be used in restoring the fertility of the 
land. It is only when there is a profit from crops 
to restore fertility that failure in farming can be 
averted. To get im nddiate returns, potash is nec- 
essary in some form, and, if properly used, it will 
enable the farmer to hive a succession of large 
crops, thereby leaving him profitable returns, a 
part of which can bs used in restoring the soil. 
With small crops and no returns, the end is fail- 
ure, and ashes help to supply a strong and quick 
growth. — Western Farm and Stockman, 

TO MAKE THE FARM PAY. 

An exchange says that farmers can make mon- 
ey by the purchase of only so much land as they 
can pay for. 

By not attempting to cultivate too much land. 

By use of the best machinery, and the thorough 
cultivation of all crops planted. 

By keeping a systematic record of all receipts 
and expenditures. 

By keeping posted on progressive agriculture 
and implements. 

By careful attention to the business of farming, 
and refraining from outside ventures and specula- 
tion. 

Of the scienceof farming, it is especially true 
that if it is worth doing at all. it is worth doing 
well. 
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CALENDAR. 

1S02 93. 
Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term— January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14II1. 

June 14th, Commencement. 

1803 94. 
Kail Term — September 1 ith to December 32nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner h:is funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Molton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



President Fail child attended a meeting of the 
State Board of Education at Topeka on Tuesday. 

Professors Popenoe, Olin, and Hitchcock will 
take part in a Farmers' Institute at Stockton on 
January 19th and 20th. 

Prof. Hitchcock has published a text-book for 
the Fourth-year Botany Class, entitled "The 
Woody Plants of Manhattan in their Winter Con- 
dition." * 

Prof. Walters' paper on landscape gardening 
for the farmer, entitled "Old Homes Made 
New," finds a place in this week's Kansas Capi- 
tal and Farm Journal. 

The College Hill Alliance, at its meeting last 
evening, adopted resolutions approving the short 
course in agiiculture planned by the College, and 
advising all farmers to attend. 

A Farmers' Institute will be held at Hackney, 
Cowley County, January 19th and 20th, and at 
Garden City February 3rd and 4th. The dates 
for the CI erryvale Institute are not yet fixed. 

Dr. Mayo attended a Farmers' Institute at 
Oneida the first of the week, and then reached 
Topeka in time for the sessions of the Kansas 
Stockbreeders' Association. 

The fall term classes In surveying are now bus- 
ily engaged in drawing maps of the College build- 
ings and grounds. A goodly number took advan- 
tage of the holidays in this work and are nearly 
through. 

The Third-year Cla.nS elected officers for the 
winter term as follows: President, E. A. Dona- 
veu; Vice-President, I. Jones; Secretary, Elsie 
Crump; Treasurer, E. L. Frowe ; Marshal, J. 
A. Scheel. 

. "The Kansas Farmers' College: Its Condition 
and Needs" is the title of an address President 
Fairchild delivered last evening, before the State 
Board of Agriculture. Prof. Hood assisted with 
the magic lantern. 

Prof. Magruder, Agriculturist, and Prof. Hot- 
ter, Chemist, ot the Oklahoma Agricultural Col- 
lege were visitors yesterday on their return from 
the meeting of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture at Topeka. 

Prof. Mason was re-elected President of the 
Manhattan Horticultural Society at the regular 
meeting last week. The other officers are T. C. 
Wells and J. S. Hougham, Vice-presidents; W. 
J. Gi lliing, Secretary; S. D. Moses, Treasurer. 

The Alpha Beta Society elected the following 
officers yesterday: President, C. II. Thompson ; 
Vice-President, Fred Ilulse; Recording Secre- 
tary, Onie llulett; Corresponding Secretary, 
Jennie Smith; Treasurer, A. E. Rulenour; Mar- 
shal, VV. S. Trader; Critic, Ivy Harner. 

The Ionian Society elected the following offi- 
cers yesterday: President, Nora Newell; Vice- 
President, Kate Pierce; Recording Secretary, 
Margaretha Horn; Corresponding Secretary, 
Flora Day; Treasurer, Ida Pape ; Marshal, 
Laura Day; Critic, Maude Knickerbocker ; Board 
of Directois, Olive Wilson, Mary Lyman, Mar- 
garetha Horn. 

In its report of the Johnson County Farmers' 
Institute at Edgerton, last week, the Kansas 
Capital and Farm Journal says: "It is a pleas- 
ure to also refer to able services rendered by Mr. 
Hulett as secretary. He is one of the former stu- 
dents of the State Agricultural College, and in 
his treatment of the dairy question from a scien- 
tific standpoint, and the use and construction of 



the centrifugal separator, he demonstrated that 
such a course of instruction had been put to good 
use. It may also he worthy of notice that notwith- 
standing the fact that perhaps this Institute is as 
well supplied with local talent as any other in the 
State, and that the members are as well versed in 
the routine work incidental to the successful man- 
agement of a Farmers' Institute, still the manage- 
ment has thought it advisable to secure a number 
of the Faculty of the State Agricultural College 
each year. This year Prof. N. S. Kedzie was in 
attendance." 

The only paper read before the Scientific Club 
at the meeting last evening was one by Prof. 
Hitchcock, entitled "The Present Status of Bot- 
anical Nomenclature." The following officers 
were elected for the year: President, J. T. Wil- 
lard; Vice-President, A. S. Hitchcock; Secretary, 
Marie B. Senn ; Treasurer, F. A. Marlatt ; Pro- 
gram Committee, J. T. Willard, A. S. Hich- 
cock, E. R. Nichols. 

The Mechanical Depirtment has just complet- 
ed three tables for use in the Botanical Labora- 
tory which are of a most convenient plan. They 
are triangular in form, with the bases resting in 
front of windows, and extending about ten feet 
into the room. This arrangement allows ample 
light for a greater number of students at a time 
than any other. They are in daily use by the stu- 
dents in microscopic botany. 

Superintendent Thompson occupied the public 
hour on Friday afternoon with an entertaining 
description of points of interest in and about Chi- 
cago. The parks, famous buildings, colleges, 
schools, and churches were briefly mentioned, 
and some idea given to the intending visitor of 
the man}' things worth seeing which may be 
found in the city and suburbs, and which are out- 
side of the Columbian Exposition grounds. 

The Horticultural Department recently received 
a large shipment of young trees and shrubs for 
spring planting in the nursery rows. In a list of 
thirty-nine additions to the stock, the fol- 
lowing are new to our collection: Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum, Cornus florida, Sassafras officinale, 
Quercus robur, Berberis Thunbergii, Hamamelis 
virginica, Viburnum acerifolium. Viburnum pli- 
catum, Pyrus toringo, Mahonia aquifolium, Syr- 
inga Emodi, Josikasa, Emodi, Persica alba, Pyrus 
Japonica rosea, Pyrus Japonica alba, Althaea 
trutez variegata, Desmodium pendulillorum, Vi- 
tez agnus-castus. 

Just as the men were preparing to leave the 
carpenter shop on Wednesday evening smoke was 
seen rising in the air. Search showed it to come 
from beneath the floor, and upon taking up a tew 
boards near the engine room door a mass of glow- 
ing coals almost as large as a hat was seen in the 
shavings and sawdust there accumulated. The 
fire was caused by linseed oil which, leaking from 
a barrel, ran through the floor and ignited spon- 
taneously, assisted perhaps by the pioximitv of a 
steam pipe. To guard against such accidents in 
the future, the floor of the shop is being torn up in 
many places and the sawdus 1 - and shavings which 
have been accumulating for years removed. 



LABOR AND EARNINGS. 

Every enc niragenient is given to habits of daily manual labor dur 
ing the College course. Only one hour of daily practice in the indus 
trial departments is required ; but students are encouraged to make 
use ol other opportunities for adding to their abilities and means. 

All labor at the College is under the direction of the Superintend- 
ents ot the departments, and offers opportunity tor increasing skill 
and efficiency. In regular weekly statements, the students are re 
quired to observe business forms and principles, showing from their 
daily account when and where the work was performed. 

The shops and offices are opined afternoon* and Saturdays for the 
accommodation ol skilled students in work for their own advantage. 
Everywhere the student who works wins respect; and it isamatlerof 
pride to earn one's way as far as possible. 

The labor ol the students in the industrial departments is principal 
ly a part ol their education, and is not paid lor unless the student is 
employed— outside ol required hours ol labor — upon work for the pro 
fit of the College. Students are so employed upon the (arm, in the 
gardens or the shops, and about the buildings. The labor is paid l<>r 
at rates varying with services rendered, Irom eight to ten cents an 
hour. The Superintendents strive to adjust their work to the neces- 
sities of 'Indents, and give them the preference in all tasks suitable 
lor their employment. So tar as practicable, the work ot the shops 
and offices is turned to account lor their benefit; and the "increasing 
extent ol the grounds and sample gardens brings more ot such labor. 
The monthly pay-roll lor the past year ranges from $.'50 to $400. 

Many students obtain work in the city or upon neighboring farms, 
and so pay part ot their expenses. In these ways a few students are 
able to earn their way through College. The amount so earned will 
vary according to the tact and zeal of the student. The majority must 
expect to provide by earnings outside of term time, or from other 
sources, for the larger part ot their expenses. The long summer va- 
cation of three months offers opportunity for farm or other remuner- 
ative labor; and no one need despair of gaining an education it he 
has the ability to use his chances well. 



THE SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. 

T^ose interested are reminded that the two 
weeks' course of lectures on agricultural topics 
will begin on Wednesday i February 15th. It 
will consist of thirty lectures on agriculture, horti- 
culture, and the application of science to these. 
Three lectures of one hour each will be given 
daily. 

For information, address President Fairchild. 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



D. T. Davies enters Third-year classes, after a 
years' absence. 

J. H. Baily, student in 1890 -i, has re-entered 
College this term. 

E. O. Sisson, '86, is pursuing a course of study 
at Chicago University. 

G. W. Fryhofer, Second-year last year, is vis- 
iting friends in the city today. 

U. S. King, First-year in 1890- 1, has returned 
and entered classes this term. 

Lou Hessin, Second-year in 1889-90, is attend- 
ing college at Godtrey. Illinois. 

Phoebe Turner, Third-year in 1891-2, has been 
appointed to a clerkship in the Senate. 

Dora Thompson, Third-year, is unable to con- 
tinue in College on account of ill health. 

W. H. Steuart, Third-year, drops out for this 
term, but expects to re-enter next spring and 
graduate with his class. 

W. E. Whaiey, '86, will remain at home in 
Manhattan for a fe*v months and pursue studies 
in Agricultural Science. 

A. Jackson, Second-year in 1891-2, was visiting 
with College friends this week. He is on the 
home faim near Lincoln. 

May Harmon, Third-year in 1SS9 90, has en- 
tered College again with the intention of gradu- 
ating with the present Fourth-year Class. 

E. B. Senn, Third -year in 1887-8, was married 
December 28th, to Miss Nellie Coutei marsh, of 
Bala. Mr. and Mrs. Senn will live at Lasita. 

Ivy and Myrtle Harner, Fourth-} ear and Sec- 
ond-year respectively, were called home very 
suddenly yesterday became of the severe illness 
of a younger sister. 

Robert Brock ['91] and Lyman Harford [stu- 
dent in 1884-5], both young men of ability, were 
admitted to the bar bv Judge Spilman this week. 
— Manhattan Mercury. 

The visit, during the holidays, of J. S. Gould, 
Third- year in 1887-8, escaped the paragrapher. 
Mr. Gould will complete a theological course at 
Chicago in another year. 

Ava Hamill, '92, was married to H. C. Tillott- 
son, Second-year in 1887-8, on January 4th, at 
the home of the bride's parents in Olathe. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tillottson are at home in Salina. 

Delpha Hoop and Nellie McDon.ild, '91, Mi- 
ma Ct.rey, Second-\ear in 1888-9, and Rev. Dan 
B. Brummitt, student in 1879. are on the pro- 
gramme of the Riley County Educational Associ- 
ation meeting at Keals, next Saturday. 



GENERAL DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES. 

General good conduct, such as becomes men and women anywhere, 
is expected of all. livery student is encouraged in the formation of 
sound character, by both precept and example, and expected, "upon 
honor," to maintain a good repute. Failure to do so is met with 
prompt dismissal. No other rules of personal conduct are announced. 

Classes are in session every week-day except Saturdays, and no 
Undent may be absent without excuse. Students enrolled in any 
term cannot honorably leave the College before the closeof the term, 
unless excused beforehand by the Faculty. A full and permanent re- 
cord ol attendance, scholarship, and deportment shows to each stu- 
dent his standing in the College. 

Chapel exercises occupy fifteen minutes before the meeting of classes 
each morning, and unnecessary absence from them is noted in the 
grades. 

Every Friday, at 1 130 P. M., the whole body of students gather fo» 
a b-c'urc from some member of the Faculty, or for the rhetorical ex- 
ercises of the third- and lourth-year classes. Once a week all the 
classes meet, in their class-rooms, lor exercise in elocution and cor 
reel expression. 

There are four prosperous literary societies, two of them of many 
years' standing. All meei weekly, in rooms set apart for their use. 
The Alpha Beta, open to both sexes, and the Ionian, for ladies, meet 
Friday alternoon. The Webster and the Hamilton admit to member- 
ship gentlemen only, and meet on Saturday evening. 

The Scientific Club, composed of members of the Faculty and stu- 
dents, meets in the Chemical Laboratory on the last Friday evening 
of e*ch 'Jion'h. 
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KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROP. J. D. WALTERS. 



Pres. Petfr McVicar, of Washburn College, 
has attended every one of the twenty annual meet- 
ings of the State Teachers' Association. 

Ed. T. Barber, the past four years County 
Superintendent of Allen County, has purchased a 
paper out there and will become its editor. 

The members of the State Teachers' Association 
presented the outgoing Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, G. W. Winans, with a solid gold chain. 

Prof. Blake, of the State University, has been to 
Washington, D. C, to look after the success of 
that great and only fog-horn which he will, in the 
near future, have completed. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year by the 
State Teachers' Association are: President, G. W. 
Winans; Vice-President, J. W. Cooper; Secre- 
tary, Lizzie Barnhart; Treasurer, Isaac Morgan. 

Superintendant Jordan, of Shawnee County, has 
been tendered the position of special agent for the 
Central School Supply company of Chicago, with 
headquarters at Topeka. He will probably accept 
the offer. 

The collection of North American animals now 
being put in place in the Kansas building of the 
Columbian Exposition by Prof. Dyche, of the State 
University is already producing a sensation in 
Chicago. The Inter-Ocean describes it in a two 
and a half column illustrated article. 

In accordance with the regulations providing 
for the payment of railway fare in excess of $3 to 
Kansas students to the State Normal School, 
over 200 received mileage last year. As there 
were 48 from outside the State, the total number 
of students from beyond a radius of 100 miles 
was about 250 — a fact worth noting. 

Prof. J. N. Wilkinson, now completing his 
ninth year as Director in Training in the State 
Normal School, and ex-President of the State 
Teachers' Association, has sent in his resignation 
to the State Normal School, and is planning to 
spend the next two years in Europe in special 
study. It will be a difficult matter for the State 
Normal School to find a man who can fill the va- 
cant chair. 

A painting of the oldest country schoolhouse in 
the State was on exhibition at the Association. It 
represented a log stiuctute, appearing to be about 
twenty by thirty feet in size, situated near where 
Fort Leavenworth now stands. The school was 
taught by V. K. Stanley in the spring of 

1856. There wasa building in Wyandotte county 
in 1847, but it was for Indian children; but this is 
the first buildirg for white children in the State. 
Mr. Stanley is now a member of the school board 

and a real estate dealer at Wichita. The pictuie 

was painted by his wife. 



FARM NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Plant good seed in fertile, well prepared soil, 
at the right time, and give the crop thorough til- 
lage. 

It is better to preserve the tertility of the soil 
than to have to build it up alter being "run 
down." 

Don't wear the ground out by raising the same 
kind of crop on it year after year. Adopt a sys- 
tem of rotation, and the soil can be made better 
every year. 

Good seed is the first thing to consider in crop 
planting. What does rich toil, good cultivation, 
and favorable season amount to if the seeds plant- 
ed will not germinate, or have not enough vigor 
to produce good crops? Don't make a mistake 
in selecting seed. 

We cannot expect the rough and tumble treat- 
ment practiced upon faun animals by the serf 
peasantry of three or lour hundred yearn ago to 
bring paying and in every way satisfactory results, 
on the refined and, so to speak, highly arti- 
ficial animal of our time. — Maine Farmer. 

A peculiar fact has been brought to light on the 
farm of Vice-President Morton in reference to 
churning sweet cream. The cream on this farm is 
churned while sweet, and the butter- maker has 
discovered In actual test that the best tempera- 
ture for churning sweet cream is from 36 to 39 
degrees. At this temperature the churning takes 



only from twenty to thirty minutes, and only one- 
twentieth of one per cent of the fat is left in the 
butter-milk, while at the usual churning tempera- 
ture of 62 degrees, about two per cent of the fat 
was lost in the butter-milk. It is very possible that 
the character of the cows and the method of feed- 
ing may have something to do with this novel re- 
sult. — Rural North-west. 

A Kansas City man writes to Co/man's Rural 
World: '"All grades of butter below fancy are 
immovable. Oleomargarine has captured about 
eighty-five per cent of our trade, and it will event- 
ually, I believe, drive out every creamery in Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska. This is a serious 
affair for the farming industry." 

Do you know that your success or failure next 
year depends scarcely more on the favorable or 
unfavorable conditions of the season, than it does 
on your this winter's reading and studying and 
planning? Put in in the old haphazard fashion, 
your crops are likely to be good or bad according 
as the weather is propitious or the reverse, and 
your profits will be proportion ; but with a definite 
system, which does not risk all on one crop, nor re- 
strict the disposition of any crop to a single chan- 
nel, with the best seed and most approved meth- 
ods of cultivation, all of which matters you may, 
if you will, come to understand during the winter 
months, you can make a profit on your farm next 
year whatever the season. There has not been a 
year in Kansas since the grosshopper scourge, 
when a well-improved, properly cultivated farm 
might not have been made to yield its proprietor 
a profit. — Kansas Weekly Capital. 

HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
There are some very dull or very obstinate 
scholars in this world. The editor of the Breeders' 
Gazette recently heard a western swine breeder 
denounce the college professors for preaching 
against corn as hog feed. He knew they were 
wrong, and he wanted none of their theories and 
balanced rations. He had fed corn freely to his 
swine, and they were as good as anybody's hogs. 
On being asked how he fed his corn, he said that 
he scattered it in his clover lot. And then the 
listeners turned the laugh on him, for he was feed- 
ing just the ration the professors had recommend- 
ed — corn and clover. 

This reminds me of the remark a farmer made 
soon after Mr. Stockbridge began to teach the use 
of chemical fertilizers, especially that it was 
seldom necessary to furnish the plant with any of 
the dozen or more elements of plant food except 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, the others 
being obtained in sufficient quantity from the air 
or soil. With other farmers, he had been buying 
Stockbridge or other prepared fertilizers for a year 
or two with more or less satisfaction, but he had 
no notion of giving the "professors" credit for 
teaching him any thing about farming. Asking 
him one day what he thought of commercial fertil- 
izers for growing farm crops, he said it was all 
nonsense. He had tried them a little, but he bad 
got through buying them. ''No more commercial 
fertilizer for me. All I want is nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash." 

It is tenibly hard for some persons to admit that 
the\ did not know it all before. But these men, 
I believe, do not represent farmers as a class; cer- 
tainly not the class that it has been my lot to meet 
and mingle with. A great many farmers are 
having their names put on the mailing lists of the 
experiment stations for receiving all tiie bulletins 
the professors send out ; and the papers are read 
and studied, and the knowledge they contain be- 
come*, a part of the make- up of the readers. Pos- 
sibly some of them forget to give credit for what 
they have learned through these channels ; but 1 
think mo-t leaders are ready to render unto the 
professors the things that belong »<> the professors. 
Everv agricultural lecturer or writer knows that 
he has a far more critical audience now than for- 
merly. The farmers can talk feitilizers and bal- 
anced rations now with understanding. The scof- 
fer at science is the exception i.ow, not the rule. — 
A. W. Cheever, in Our Grange Homes. 

KEEP BEEF AND MILK SEPARATE. 

If you are going to keep a dairy, keep dairy 
cows. I) > not attempt to mix beef and in Ik to- 
gether in the same annual. The general- purpose 
cow is a myth. Good milk is required for good 
dairy production*, and to get it one must first have 
good cows, then properly feed them. There are 
too many poor cows in our dairies, those who are 
running their owners into debt every day. In a 



dairy in Herkimer County, N. Y., where the cows 
are tested, the range was from $19 to $48. The 
keeping of these $19 cows is what is causing this 
complaint, ''Dairying don't pay.'" It costs just as 
much to keep them as it does the $pS cows, and 
as in that county, or any other in this State, a dairy 
cow cannot be kept for less than $30, you will 
see that while one is running her owner in debt to 
the amount of $11 each year, the other is giving 
him a profit of $18; quite a difference. 

Remedy: Buy a scale, tack a piece of paper on 
a board, and hang it in the stable; then weigh 
each cow's milk and test it with the Babcock ma- 
chine for per cent of butter fats. Thus you will 
be able to select and weed out all the cows that 
are running you in debt for their board and ask- 
ing you to care for them besides. When you have 
done this make the stables warm, light, and well- 
ventilated, then feed those you have retained with 
liberal, well-balanced rations. Save the manure 
and apply it to the land at once. — George A. 
Smith, N. T. State Cheese Instructor. 



MdNH/ITTdN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

pOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, >cratch -books, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 
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E. LOFINCK deals in new ind S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies of all kinds, rfold pens, etc. '75. 



VARNKY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Hooks and Supplies. Second-Itand Books often M 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



TT\ A WH V ETON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
JjJ. Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the molt 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 'o call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, JEWELRY. 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eanies Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Walches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
• and Gold Spectacles, also .Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 

work. 30S I'oyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
, Fancy Goods. The patronage ol students is solicited. 

HARD WAKE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Moves and Hardware at very low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'-ich selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invited. 

DENTIST. 
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It. G. A. CKISE, Dentist, Jii I'oyutz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



DEWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rales, which may be learned l>y calling at the 
gallery on I'oyntz Avenue. 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low piices. Behttte tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history ol the lives of noted men, given 
for $<; 00 in tickets \\ e ister's Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESLIE H. SMITH. 



LIVERY 



IJICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly rirsl-class. pecial Snttenlion will he given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCIIULTZ BBOS. offer Fresh and salt Meats In great variety. 
Indents are invited to call at their market on PovntZ Avenue, 
one door east of Kox's bookstore, or give orders t" delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



61; \TIIS, $1.00 cash. i» shaves, $1.00, cash, Hail <ut 1 1 i.l; a spec- 
All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
I s;-ect . _ - ,.-_- 

(GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SI'O'I CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry <; Is, No- 
lions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EM. PURCELL, orner of Povntx Avenue and Second Street, ha- • 
• the largest stock in Manhattan, ol everjtnlng wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in par: of House-keeping Go< dsschoo! Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing. Hals pnd Caps, Dry Gooda, Gro- 
ceriesj etc., etc. Goods delivered" in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 
Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

C0 WlTs against tin College should he presented monthly, and, when 
audi ed, are paid at H.c office of the 1 re..s„rer -n Manhattan . 

All payments of principal and interest on account of bonds or land 
contracts must be made to the State Treasurer at lopeka. Applica- 
tions for eatension of time on land contracts should be sent to the 
Secretary ot the Board « f Regent;, at Manhattan 

The iNi-rsTHiAi ist may he addressed through Pres. Geo T hair 
child, Managing Editor. Subscriptions are receneel by Supt. J. S. C. 

donations for the Library or Museums should be sen. to thcLibra- 
«o„ „r In Prof Mavo. Chairman ot Committee on Museums. 
"One" I . ', sc en if?c or practical concerning the different d part- 
ments ot study or work, may he addressed to the several Professor. 

'oene^nforma.i'on concerning the Col.ege and its work,-s< .idles, 
examinations.grades, boarding-places, etc.-may he obtained at the 
office of tic f-esident. Ot by address,!,^ the Secretary. 

AonlicaUni. 'or Farmers' institute." should V addressed, as early 
<n thi eeaaon as Dossibie. to 'he President 

The Elpenment Station should be addressed througn tne Secretary. 



COURSE OF LECTURES TO FARMERS. 

THE Kansas State Agricultural College invites 
attention to a short Course of Lectures oni 
practical topics pertaining to Agriculture, Horti-, 
culture, Stock-raising, Dairying, Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Road Building, Farm Architecture, Farm 
Accounts, etc., which will be given free to all 
parties interested. The course will commence on 
Tuesday, February 14th, at 10 o'clock a. m., and 
continue daily, including Saturday forenoon, Feb- 
ruary 18th, until Saturday noon, February 25th. 
It is intended to give three lectures per day: at 
10:30 A. m., at 1 :30 p. m., and at 3 p. m. Oc- 
casionally there will be an evening lecture. Each 
lecture will be followed by a general discussion of 
the presented facts, in which all are expected to 
participate. A programme giving the necessary 
details will be issued before the opening of the 
course. The following is a list of the subjects to 
be presented by members of the Faculty: — 

*i. History and Description of Prominent Breeds of Cattle 

Prof. Georgeson 
*2. Horses, Sheep, and Pwine, with Special Reference to 

their adaptation to Kansas . . Prof. Georgeson, 

*3. Stock Breeding-Laws of Heredity . . Prof. Georgeson 
*4. Agricultural Experimentation . . . Prof. Georgeson 

5. Principles ot Propagation in Horticulture . . Prof.Jlason 

6. fmall Fruit Culture Prof. Mason 

7. Grape Culture P f °f- Mason 

8. Special Insect Pests of the Orchard . . . Prof. Popenoe 

9. Special Insect Pests of the Garden . . . Prof. Popenoe 

10. Use of Insecticides, with Methods . . . Prof. Popenoe 

11. Useful and Noxious Birds Prof Lantz 

15. Cross-fertilization of Plants .... Prof. Hitchcock 

13. Common Agricultural Fungous Pests, and their Treatment 

Prof. Hitchcock 

14. Dissemination of Plants 

15. Feeding and Feeding Stuffs 

16. Milk, Butter, and Cheese 

17. Soils, "nd their Improvement .... 

18. Plants in their Relation to the Air and the Soil 

19. Care of Sick and Wounded Stock 

20. Veterinary Surgery ..'... 

21. Judging Horses 
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22. Country Roads 

23. Farm Buildings 

24. Home Grounds 

25. Preservation of Foods 

26. Division of Labor on the Farm 

27. Elementary Principles of Farm Mechanics 

28. Electrical Frauds 



Prof. Hitchcock 

, Prof. Failyer 

Prof. Willard 

Prof. Failyer 

Prof. Failyer 

Dr. Mayo 

Dr. Mayo ' 

Dr. Mayo 

Proj. Lantz 

Prof. Walters 

Prof Walters 

Mrs. Kedzie 

Pres. Fair child 

. Prof. Hood 

Prof. Nichols 

29. Economic Production, and Use of Energy on the Farm 

Prof. Hood 

30. Taxation Pr "f- Whiie 

31. Farm Accounts Stey. Graham 

32. The Farmer as a Producer of Wealth . . Pres. Fairchild 

Lectures on special topics by practical farmers 
and specialists will probably be presented, as 
follows : — 

Mixed Husbandry 
The Apple Orchard 
The Cattle Industry 
Sheep Industry 
The Dairy 
Swine Husbandry 
The Balanced Ration 



. Hon. Joshua Wheeler, Nortonville 

Judge F. Wellhouse, Fairmont. 

Hon. T. M. Potter, Peubody 

Mr. It. A. Heath, of the Kansas Farmer 

Hon. Geo. Morgan, Clay Center 

Hon. F. D. Coburn, Kansas City 

Mr. P. 8. Creager, of the Kansas Capital 

The invitation to attend this course of lectures 
is extended to all — old and young. It is expect- 
ed that the progressive farmers of Kansas will 
promptly and heartily respond. Such an oppor- 
tunity to study modern ideas of farming, and to 
become- acquainted with the means and methods of 
the largest agricultural school in America, should 
not be neglected. The library and reading rooms 
of the College, and its museums, laboratories, 
greenhouses, burns, and class-rooms will be open 
every da), and everything will be done by the 
Faculty to make the course profitable and inter- 
esting to all who attend. There will be no charges, 
the only expenses being for board and lodging, 
and these can easily be kept within one dollar a 
day, if so desired. 

In order to perfect the necessary arrangements, 
including the preparation of a list of suitable 
boarding places, all who propose to attend are 
requested to stud name and address not later than 
February 10th to the President of the College. 

*Prof. Georpeson having been unexpectedly commissioned by the 
United States Department of Agriculture to study the Dairy Industry 
in Denmark, England, and Holland, these lectures give place to 
others this year. 



THE NEW COLUMBIAN STAMPS. II. - 

BY PROF A.^.HITOBQOCp. 

THE view depicted upon the ,twp-cent value of 
tie Columbian issue is the sa .tie as that upo$, 
the fifteen-cent value of the issue of 1869, which 
was the only variety of United; States stamp pre- 
vious to the present series which represented, any- 
thing in connection with the discovery of America- 

This scene follows that mentioned in the previ- 
ous paper. The landing was made early on the 
morning of October 12th. It is doubtful if (much, 
time wps taken for a morning, meal, such must 
have been their excitement. The ceremony, of. 
taking possession of the new-found country in Jhej 
name of the Castillian sovereigns^ is taking place 
under unique circumstances. In, the foreground, 
stands Columbus with drawn sword in one, hand 
and the, royal standard in the olher. Somewhat, 
in the background are seen the two Pinzon. broth- 
ers, captains of the two smaller vessels' of, tbp 
fleet, holding aloft their banners. Among the 
others may be seen, a^pr^est wi^h upliftec^ crossj.. 
At;tl]e side qre some native^,, regarding the cere-, 
mony wjth wonder, and the company with awe. as; 
beiugj'ust descended from Heayep, in their white-, 
winged vessels. , 

The engrayifng pn: the sjanipis so, m^ch 7 smqll- 
er than tr>e, original that many iof) the details are 
not shown, j The banners of the Green Cross he}d 
by the Pinzqns have on them a cross, on one sjde, 
of which is an F fpr Ferdinand, King qf, Aragon, 
and on the other Y for Isabella (Ysabella), Qufen. 
of Castile, they being joint monarchs of the Spanish 
throne. 

The large trees at the right, whose foliage is 
scarcely distinguishable on the starpp,, are appar-, 
ently intended to represent mahoganies. 

The scene is entitled the Landingof Columbus. 
Where did he Jaud? The records say San Salva- 
dor, as the island was named b)- Columbus or 
Guanahani, as it was called by the natives. This 
island has not. been certainly identified j although 
it was one of the Bahamas. Arguments have been 
advanced in favor of five diffeient islands. Navr 
arret (1825) argued for the Turk's Islands, the 
most southeasterly of the group. Vainhagen 
( 1864) favored Mai iguana. Minoz (1793) and 
Capt. Becber (1856) show that Watling's answers 
better to the description than either of the others. 
Cat Island, the San Salvador of our geographies, 
was first adopted by Catesby (17.31) and with 
careful arguments in its favor by Washington 
Irving (1828). Probably the most painstaking 
effort to decide this most important subject was 
made by Capt. Fox, U.. S. N,.(iSSi)«. who. points 

out that the Island of Samana, or Atwood's Key, 

1 

fulfills the conditions better than any of the others. 
The only document in existence, so far as known, 
by which the island can he located is one by the 
historian Las Casas,nrcoTiTeriTpwHTy~of Columbus, 
and was brought to light in. 1 790/i lhxi an abridged 
copy of the log-book, or ships record, kept by Co- 
lumbus on his first voyage. There are two sets of 
facts which can be used, to determine the position 
of San Salvador. One is the description of the island 
and the other the course of the fleet from there to 
the coast of Cuba. The first set of facts is based 
mainly upon the following passages lrom a trans- 
lation of the above-mentioned document: "At 
dawn I orchid the boat of the ship and the boats 
of the caravels to be got reach, and went along 
the island, in a north-northeasterly direction, to 
see the other side, which was on the other side- of 
the east. I was afraid of a reef of rocks which 
entirely surrounds the island, although there is 
within it depth enough and ample harbor for all 
the vessels of Christendom, but the entrance is 
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very narrow." He "found a piece of land like an 
island, although it was not one, with six houses 
on it, which in two days could easily be cut off 
and converted into an island." "This island is 
very large and very level, and has very green trees, 
and an abundance of water, and a very large 
lagoon in the middle, without any mountain." 

The other set of facts is the record of the dis- 
tances sailed, bearings of the courses and descrip- 
tion of the islands which would not be intelligible 
without a chart. One passage, however, is of par- 
ticular importance : "I determined to wait until 
to-morrow evening and then to sail tor the south- 
west. I returned to the ship, and set sail, and saw 
so many islands that I could not decide to which 
one I should go first. * * I looked for the largest 
one and determined to make for it, and I am so 
doing, and it is probably distant five leagues from 
this of San Salvador." 

It is interesting to know that all the writers on 
the subject have based their diverse conclusions 
on the same document. The first two, Turk's 
Island and Mariguana, can probably be left out 
Of the question because there is no land five 
leagues to the southwest. 

I have had the pleasure and privilege of visiting 
Watling's and Cat Islands. The latter, though 
considered by the inhabitants of the Bahamas to 
be the San Salvador, does not answer well to the 
description. There is no lagoon in the middle, 
and the interior is comparatively high, there being 
hills within sight of Columbus Point 400 feet in 
height. There is no reef surrounding the island. 
One could not sail along its coast in a north-north- 
easterly direction anywhere on the south or east 
side of the island, nor is there a harbor of the de- 
scription given. 

Watling's Island answers much better so far as 
the description of the island is concerned. There 
is a large lagoon in the middle, the land is low, 
and there is an outlying reef. But according to 
the charts Samana will also answer to the descrip- 
tion, except there is no lagoon in the center. 
However, as Columbus arrived at the Bahamas 
during the wet season, Captain Fox has shown 
that there was probably at that time considerable 
surface water over the low-lying central portion. 
To decide between these two it is necessary to 
identify the islands subsequently visited. 

After a careful survey of the evidence brought 
forward for the various supposed courses, and a 
comparison of this with the log-book of Columbus, 
an examination of the charts of the region issued 
by the United States Hydrographer, and from 
some personal experience among the islands in 
question, it would seem that Samana is almost 
certainly the San Salvador of Columbus. 

(To be continued.) 






THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

BV BEItTHA KIM HA 1,1., '90. 

NO farm is complete without a garden, and the 
farmer who decides to depend on the market 
for his vegetables generally goes without them. 
The first radishes and lettuce, the early peas and 
beans, appreciated because they are the first, be- 
come luxuries when procured from the market. 

The temptation to wait until the price is lower 
prevents buying the earliest, and carelessness and 
false economy often unite to make the bill of fare 
unpleasantly plain during both summer and winter. 

It is not because of the cost of seed and planting 
nor of the time it necessarily takes to care for a 
garden that we find it so often either entirely a 
minus quantity or at best sadly neglected, but 
rather it is a careless feeling that we can get along 
without it, and buy what we need. 

Probably the farmer is not the only person who 
dislikes to be interrupted in a certain work before 
it is finished ; but it is by no means an easy mat- 
ter to persuade him to leave his corn planting for 



a few hours, long enough to plow the garden. 
This done, many farmers' wives manage the rest. 
The garden is not such an impossibility as it seems, 
and the table is furnished with salads and earlv veg- 
etables at little expense. Beets, carrots, turnips, 
onions, tomatoes, cabbage, potatoes — in short, all 
the common vegetables — can be so easily grown 
that no one should be without them. 

Even celery may be grown, if care is taken, but 
in this locality constant irrigation is necessary, 
and like most of the other vegetables, it must be 
carefully watched and protected from insects. 

No excuse can be given for the absence of fruit. 
Berries may be had with a little care, and no farm 
is complete which does not produce strawberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries as regularly as it 
does corn, wheat, and oats. 

The cost of growing is more than compensated 
by the freshness of the vegetables, fruit, and ber- 
ries, and the garden, while furnishing the table 
with its products, is often made a source of profit 
in a financial way, as well. 

Children are always interested in gardening; 
and what more healthful or less harmful amuse- 
ment can be given them? 

Boys would perhaps grow up with more of a 
taste for farming if they were given a part of the 
garden to do with as they pleased, raising what 
they wish, and selling the products as their own. 

The wife usually finds enough housework to 
fully occupy her time; but a reasonable time 
spent in the garden, morning and evening, at 
work with light garden tools, would injure no 
one, and need not cause serious neglect of other 
duties. Women's sphere is very probably in the 
home, but if her scepter waved over more gardens, 
the result would be not only better furnished ta- 
bles, but there would be fewer farmers' wives 
with broken health and worn-out nerves. 



THE SCIENTIFIC CLUB. 

The Scientific Club was called to order by Pres. 
Willard. M. A. Carleton was appointed secretary 
pro tern. 

The Committee on Constitution reported, and 
the new Constitution was adopted. 

The principal paper of the evening was pre- 
sented by Prof. Mason. His subject was "Notes 
on Kansas Forestry." He finds as a result of his 
numerous investigations and collections that one 
hundred and five trees and shrubs are native inKan- 
sas, occurring chiefly in the eastern part, of course, 
but having more western representatives than one 
would at first suppose. Taking Gray's manual as 
a basis of calculation, the species that have a gen- 
eral range within the limits covered by this book 
are represented by sixty-six of their number in 
Kansas; of those having an easterly and southerly 
range, twenty occur in Kansas ; eight others 
native in the State, are southern forms ; eight 
more range southerly and easterly, and nine are 
northern and western. Special mention was made 
of several species on account of their rarity or pe- 
culiarities of distribution. The American mistle- 
toe is now known to occur in Kansas, having been 
collected in Montgomery County by Prof. Mason. 
The eastern Buckeye (sEsculus glabra) is noted 
in eastern Kansas, while the •southern form (^<I£s- 
culus arguta) occurs farther westward. The 
red-fruited buck-herr v (Symplioricarpus vulgaris} 
so common about Manhattan and eastward, is al- 
most wholly replaced by the white-berried form 
(S. occidcntalis)\n extreme western Kansas. Sev- 
ereral marked examples of plants occurring out of 
their range were noted, in the cases of Soap-wood 
(Sapindus acuminatus) a common southwestern 
species, but now found by Mr. S. Norton at Man- 
hattan ; a species of rose (Rosa set igera) found also 
at Manhattan, and the Buffalo-berry (Sheperdia 
argentea) found at Garden City by M. A. Carle- 
ton. Further needful work on the part of botan- 



ists was suggested, in the way of clearing up some 
uncertainties concerning Kansas species of buck- 
eye iind plum. A viburnum( Viburnum Lentago 
£,,) new to Kansas was mentioned as occurring 
in northeastern Kansas under head of voluntary 
notes. 

Prof. Hitchcock introduced the topic of recent 
researches in chemistry of plant assimilation, and 
was If ilr-wed by Prof. Willard with additional 
notes in the same line. ' The particular point of 
discussion was concerning the formation of carbo- 
hydrates in plants the medium of formic aldehyde 
from carbonic acid and water, hitherto unproved, 
though suggested by a German Chemist, Baeyer. 
The antiseptic properties of this aldehyde were also 
discussed. 

Prof. Hood mentioned the recent death of 
Werner Siemens, one of the three Siemens broth- 
ers who have done so much in various lines of 
science, particularly electricity. The " Siemens 
armature " is one of their inventions. 

Adjournment. 

Marie B. Senn, Secretary. 



KEEP ACCOUNTS THIS YEAR. 

A much larger number of farmers keep a close 
account of their receipts and expenditures than is 
generally supposed. The writer knows some farm- 
ers who keep as accurate books as merchants or 
other business men, but these are exceptions and 
not the rule. The greater number of farmers, 
and other classes whose business does not actual- 
ly require book-keeping, do not appreciate the 
pleasure as well as the profit derived from being 
able at any time to see what money has been tak- 
en in by sales, a:id otherwise, and the amount 
that has been paid out for different things. 

On the farm where different kinds of stock and 
poultry are kept, and where all through the year 
some product of the farm — corn, wheat, potatoes, 
fruits, berries, poultry, butter, eggs, etc. — are be- 
ing marketed, and when farm implements, breed- 
ing stock, seed, hired help, groceries, clothing, 
etc., are being purchased, some way of keeping 
accounts is necessary if a man is making a busi- 
ness of farming as he should. A hook for the 
purpose can be purchased for a small amount at 
any stationery store, and any of your merchants 
will aid you, if you need it, in getting a start at 
correct forms, although by getting a book made 
tor that purpose any person of common sense 
need not have any trouble in keeping accounts 
straight. 

It is a good plan to keep a separate account 
with the different departments of the farm. Have 
an account for poultry- dairy, grocery, hog, cat- 
tle, horse, corn, wheat, potatoes, fruit, benies, 
etc. Charge each department with its part of ex- 
penses, and credit each with its receipts. The 
difference between receipts and expenses — taking 
into consideration the money invested in each — 
will show the profits. Charge each department 
witn a reasonable amount tor your own and 
team's labor, wear and tear of machinery, and it 
will be an easy matter to see whether vou are 
progressing or retrograding financially. By this 
means it can be ascertained what department of 
farm work pays best. If any does not pay it can 
be dropped, and more attention can be paid to 
those things which you know do pay. 

A farmer should be able, the same as other 
business men, to show any day in the year just 
how he stands financially. We hope that many 
Of our readers who have so far neglected this im- 
portant matter will "turn over a new leaf" and em- 
ulate the merchants and the bankers in this fea'.ure 
of business so necessary to the mccess in any av- 
ocation. — youmal of Agriculture. 



Recently effects of tobacco on college students 
has been made a special study, and according to 
the published reports, " the records of Yale Col- 
lege during the past eighty years show that the non- 
smokers are 20 per cent tailer than the smokers, 
25 per cent heavier, and had 66 per cent more lung 
capacity. In the last graduating class at Amherst 
college, the non-smokers have gained in weight 24 
per cent over the smokers ; in height, 37 per cent ; 
in chest girth, 42 per cent, and in lung capacity, 
eight and thirty-six hundredths cubic inches." 
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CALENDAR. 

1892-93. 
Pall Term —September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term — January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June 14th, Com menctme . 

iS<>3 94- 
Fall Term — September 14th to December 22nd. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds now to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds he sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the Stale Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



The Farm Department has purchased fourteen 
stock hogs. 

Capt. Smith and wife were visitors at the Col- 
lege yesterday. 

The Cooking Class served dinner Wednesday 
evening to the Regents and Faculty. 

The annual exhibition of the Hamilton Society 
will be held Saturday evening, February 4th. 

Friday's chapel exercises were very happily 
prefaced by a duet by Misses Lyman and Dewey. 

Mr. A. A. Cottrell, of Wabaunsee, visited his 
daughters this week and spent Thursday at the 
College. 

The first Friday lunch of the year was served 
yesterday to almost a hundred students at the usual 
price, ten cents. 

The Domestic Department is the richer for a 
new IXL range, which promises in a brief trial to 
be quite satisfactory. 

Professors Failyer, Popenoe, Olin, Hood, and 
Hitchcock are in attendance upon Farmers' Insti- 
tutes at Stockton and Constant this week. 

On Thursday the class in Veterinary Science 
received practical instruction at the barn, where 
Dr. Mayo has a few steers under treatment. 

Col. S. A. Sawyer, he of auctioneering fame, 
has donated to the Library several volumes of the 
Breeders' Gazette, thereby completing our set. 

Prof. Walters is on the lecture programme of 
the Y. P. S. C. E. of the Manhattan Christian 
Church. His topic, as published, is "The Opti- 
mist and the Pessimist."' 

Over a hundred young men met Instructor 
Freeman, Wednesday morning, in the interest of 
organizing a chiss in athletics. Much interest 
was shown, and indications point toward a large 
class. 

Five barrels of sorghum, being the first of a 
large order, was received from the Medicine 
Lodge Mills the first of the week. It is being 
fed, mixed with corn-meal, to the "experimental" 
steers, and, judging from the avidity with which 
they devour it, is a ration well suited to the taste 
of the animals. 

Beginning Monday next, the Cooking Depart- 
ment will serve the usual weekly dinner to the 
Faculty, who are assured that, while improvement 
is the order of the day in the Kitchen Laboratory 
as elsewhere, there will be no corresponding in- 
crease in price. The dinners served by the Cook- 
ing Class have always been good, and worth 
every cent charged for them. 

The Fourth Division of the Fourth-year Class 
occupied the public hour yesterday afternoon in 
the following programme of orations: '-What 
Shall We Do With the Drunkard?" C. J. Peter- 
son; "Sunday Opening of the World's Fair," 

C. F. Pfuetze; "A Modern Reformer," Edith 
R. McDowell ; "The Proposed Division of Kan- 
sas," J. D. Riddell; "An Important Question," 
J. A. Kokes ; "Modem Conquerors," Eusebia 

D. Mudge; "Emancipation audits Effects upon 
the Nation," F. R. Smith; "A Life of Failure," 
G. W. Smith. 

The Kansas Agricultural College has received 
a hi"h compliment from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the appointment of Prof. 
Georgeson to a special mission to Denmark, to in- 
vestigate and report on the Danish dairy industry. 
That Uncle Jerry, and through him the country at 
large, will receive from Prof. Georgeson a valua- 
ble report will be readily believed by all who have 
read his able contributions to the Kansas Parmer, 
and the synopsis of his reports of farm experi- 
ments which have appeared from time to time in 



these columns. It is to Prof. Georgeson's credit 
that he was not seeking the appointment, and, in- 
deed, knew nothing about it until a few days ago 
he received a telegram from Secretary Rusk ask- 
ing him to undertake the mission. — Kansas Far- 
mer. 

The Second-years of the Hamilton Society are 
in the majority. And thereby hangs a tale. A 
day or two before the term election the Second- 
year members called a meeting and made up a 
slate, naming all the officers except three. With 
a magnanimity rarely known in this age of political 
avarice, the Second-years left the choice of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Ctilic to the members 
from the Fouith-year, Third-year, and First- 
year classes. This voluntary surrender of three 
out of thirteen offices has placed the minority 
under obligations to "their friends, the enemy." 



GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



THE BOARD MEETING. 

All the Regents were present at the regular 
meeting of the Board, January 17th and 18th. 
The usual routine of business in auditing bills 
occupied a principal part of the meeting. 

Careful consideiation was given to questions 
demanding action of the Legislature, and Reg- 
ents Moore and Wheeler, with the President of 
the College, were appointed a special committee 
on Legislation. 

Leave of absence was granted to Prof. George- 
son for the three months or less occupied by his 
commission by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to Denmark, England, and Holland, 
for study of the dairy industry. 

The plan of a short course of lectures for farm- 
ers, to begin February 14th, was approved as 
presented by the Faculty. 

The estimates of the Council for Station expen- 
ditures during the current quarter were approved 
and allowed. 

Tuesday evening was given, as usual, to a joint 
meeting of the Board and Faculty, in which, af- 
ter testing a dinner prepared by the Cooking 
Class, the general condition and wants of all the 
departments were presented. 

Three cases of delinquency upon land contracts 
were considered, and referred to the Secretary for 
further correspondence and investigation, with 
the hope of possible settlement. 

Expenditures in the various departments were 

authorized as follows: Executive, upholstering 
furniture, $30; Chemical, for office desk and 
work tables, $90; Horticultural, wagon $60. for 
potting room $140, kits of tools with lock boxes 
$275, plants $25 ; Mechanical, small tools, $15 ; 
Military, targets and ammunition, $9; Physics, 
apparatus, $80.50: Zoological, apparatus and 
specimens, $45; Botanical, supplies and appara- 
tus, $7. 

The employment of Mr. D. H. Otis, B. Sc, 
as assistant in the office of the Farm Department, 
was approved. 

The question of enlarging the herbarium by 
purchase of plants was referred to a special com- 
mittee consisting of President Fairchild, Regent 
Wheeler, and Prof. Popenoe, to report at the 
next meeting of the Board. 

The Faculty were authorized to expend for the 
increase of the library, as soon a« the funds are 
available, $3000. 

The employment of a competent taxidermist 
to mount the various skins now stored in the 
museum, was authorized. 

Upon recommendation of the Farm Committee, 
authority was given to purchase stock hogs to fol- 
low the feeding steers ;n the experiment this win- 
ter. 

The President of the College was authorized 
to provide additional room for the Secretary's of- 
fice by temporary structure upon the east por- 
tico, if the plan, upon further investigation, is 
found feasible. 

The Board adjourned, to meet on Tuesday, 
April 4th, at 2:30 o'clock p. m. 

Money will buy blood, but breeding and feeding 
require skill. 

A farmer needs to pick up, hang up, and clean 
up all the time. 

On the average farm something should be 
growing and going all of the time. 



Fannie Waugh, '91, is a successful teacher in 
the Maiquette schools. 

Inez Palmer, student last year, is teaching near 
Clifton, her home. 

C. S. Crisvvell, Second-year in 1SSS-9, resumes 
his studies, this week. 

Grace Christy, First-year in 1S86-87, visited 
the College yesterday. j, 

Phoebe McCormick, Second-year 1890- 1, was 
visiting College friends this week. 

Delpha Hoop and Nellie McDonald, '91, were 
visitors to our library on Tuesday. 

Misses Madeleine Milnerand Bertha Winchip, 
'91, attended chapel excercises Friday afternoon. 

Myrtle Harner, Second-year, drops out this 
term, but expects to re-enter College in the 
spring. 

W. T. Anderson, of Parsons, Second-year in 
1891-2, was visiting with Manhattan friends over 
Sunday. 

W. J. Griffing, '83, writes on "Winter Work 
for the Horticulturist" in the Kansas Capital of 
this week. 

Grace Wells, First-year in 1890- 1, is teaching 
the school south of town, vacated by Nellie 
McDonald, '91. 

W. H. Olin, '89, has been engaged as In- 
structor in Teachers' Institutes in Osborne and 
Chautauqua counties. 

During Prof. Hood's absence Thursday and 
Friday, T. W. Morse and J. V. Patten. Third- 
year students, have had charge of the mechanics 
classes. 

J. R. McNinch, Second-year in 1890-91, who 
left Manhattan as missionary to Soudan, writes 
that he reached hi* destination without mishap 
on December 8th. 

A. Jackson, student of last year, called on 
Monday to visit old friends, and will spend some 
weeks here in reading and study, though he does 
not enter classes. 

The name of F. A. Waugh, '91, appears as as- 
sociate editor of Oklahoma's first and only agri- 
cultural paper, the Farm, Field, and Forum, 
which made its bow to the public from Guthrie 
this week. 

F. A. Waugh, '91, stopped at the College a day 
or two the first of the week to say good-bye^ be- 
fore leaving for Denver, where he will do edito- 
rial work on the Field and Farm, one of the 
leading agricultural papers of the country. 

W. H. Mattoon and II. E. Brown, students 
last year, have provided themselves with the moit 
improved apparatus for throwing pictures upon 
canvass illustrating the life and times of Colum- 
bus, and will make a tour to California. — Man- 
hattan Nationalist. 



THE WEATHER FOR 1892. 

Br PROF. E. II. NICHOLS. 

The year 1892 was characterized by extremes 
in precipitation, February and March having the 
most rain-fall in thirty-five years, and June and 
September the least. 

Temperature. — The mean annual temperature 
was 50. 31 , which is 2.31 below normal. There 
have been but two colder years on our records : 
1869 with a mean of 48.97°, and 1S75 with a mean 
0^50.19°. The maximum temperature wasio6°, 
on July 2 1st, and the minimum, -26°, on January 
19th, an annual range of 132°. January, May, July, 
and December were more than 2° colder than nor- 
mal. February and September more than 2° 
warmer. The last frost occurred on April 29th, 
the first on October 8th — a growing season of 162 
days. 

Barometer. — The mean pressure was 28.87 
inches, which was .09 inch above the mean lor 
nineteen years. The maximum pressure was 
29.391 inches, at 9 1*. M. on December 2 1st; the 
minimum, 27.916 inches, at 7 A. M. on April 4th, 
— an annual range of 1.345 i |lc hes. 

Precipitation. — The total rain-fall and melted 
snow, was 30.46 inches, which is .23 inch above 
normal. The total fall of snow was 24.6 inches, 
which was 9.4 inches above normal. 

Wind. — The total miles of wind was 94,931, 
which is 8,752 miles above the average for four 
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years. The average daily velocity was 263.7 
miles and average hourly velocity, 10.99 m 'les. 
The mean hourly velocity for the four years was 
9.98 miles. 

Below will be found a comparison with the pre- 
ceding years : — 
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* October. November, and December missing. 
t January. February, March, and April missing. 
% January missing. 



COLLEGE ORGANIZATIONS. 



Student Editors— M. F. Hulett, Edith McDowell. C. H. 
Thompson. 

Yountr Men's Christian Association —President, J. E. Thaek- 
rey; Vice-President, .1. II. Thoburn; Recording Secretary, Q. 
L. Melton; Corresponding Secretary. M F. Hulett: Tieasurer, 
E.J Hartzler. Meets every Sunday at 3 o'clock p. m. in Horti 
cultural Hall. 

Scientific Club.— President, J. T Willaid; Vice President, Min- 
nie Reed; Secretary, Marie Senn; Treasurer. P. A. Marlatt. 
Meets on the second and fourth l-riday evenings Of each month 
in Chemical Laboratory. Admits to membership advanced stu- 
dents and College ollicers. 

Webster Societv —President, M. F. Hulett; Vice President. 
C F. Ptuetze; Recording Secretary. J. M. Williams; Corre- 
sponding Secretary. J Sting ey; Treasurer, E G Gibson; Crit- 
ic, M . W. McCrea: Marshal, G A. Dean, Hoard of Directors, 
G. W. Smith, H. (1. Pope. .1. V. Patten, C. E Phoup. C. P. Mil- 
burn. Meets every Saturday evening. Admits to membership 
gentlemen only. 

Alpha Beta Society.— President, C. H. Thompson; Vice-Pres- 
ident. Fred Hulse; Kecording Secretary. Ome Hulett; Corre- 
sponding Seen tiiry, Jennie Smith; Treasurer A. E Kfdenour; 
Critic IvyF. Harner; Marshal. W. 8. Trader; Board of Direct 
ors C. H.lhompson, J E.Thackrey, W.O. Lyon, Stella Kimball, 
Sadie Moore. C. M. Morgan. Onie H"lit. Meets Friday after- 
noon at 2:30 o'clock. Admits to membership both ladles and 
gentlemen. 

Hamilton Society.— President. W. E. Smith; Vice-President, 
W J Yeoman; Recording Secretary, W. H. Puii ter; Cones 
Dondinir Secretary, W. E. Hardy ; Treasurer. R K. Farrar; Crit- 
ic,.). A. Rokes; Marshal, W. E. Phillips. Meets on Saturday 
evenings. Admits to membership gentlemen only. 

Ionian Society.— President. Nora Newell; Vice-President, 
Kate Pieilce; Recording Seen tary, Miirgiircthii Horn; Corre 
Bunuding Secretary. Flora Day; Treasurer, Ida Pape; Marshal, 
Laura Daj; < ritic, Maude Knickerbocker; Board of Directort, 
Maruaretha Horn, Mary Lyman, Olive Wilson. Meets Friday 
afternoon at 2;3 o'clock. Admits to membership ladies onlj . 



January 14. 

The ew lerm'6 woik In the Webster Society Hal. opened with 
bright prospects, judging from the larue number of members 
found In their respective places when Pies. Dickens called the So 
ciety to order at 7 :30 o'clock Saturday evening. H. G. Pope led in 
prayer. D. M. Steele, A . E. Fnlhage. J. Woolon, C. Dolby, 8. R. 
Vincent, and Mr. Me.ter were eleetedintuibiis, tind all but Mr. 
Meyer were initiated. 

As the regular term election of officers was to take place, the 
order of debate was pneeed. Alter an oration by M. W. MeCiea. 
C.S.MIlburn read an entertaining and nicely e (imposed essay on 
•'A trip Overland" through Colorado, Wjomlng, and Dakota. C. 
A. Kimball delivered the Napoleon d< e tarnation, when the newi 
of the week was presented by A. C Ctttlir. Violin music fur 
nlshed by Forsyth and Ellis, T. W. Mors.-, committee. The fol- 
lowing sehctions were made for Society officers for the winter 
term: President, M. F. Hulett; Vice-President, C. F. P: uetze; 
Recording Secretary, J. M. Williams; Corresponding: Secretary 
J. Stingley; Treasurer. E. G. Gibson; Critic. M. W. McCrea; 
Marshal, G. A. Deun; Board of Dirccterrs, 0. W. Smith, H. G. 
Pope, J. V. Patten, C. E. Shoup, C. 8. Milburn. E. A. D. 



KANSAS EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 



There were thirty-six new school districts estab- 
lished in Kansas in 1892. 

There were 179 schoolhouses erected in Kan- 
sas last year at a cost of $151,620. 

Farmers can't get too much book education. 
They need as much education as any other class. 

The 3,722 male teachers of Kansas receive an 
average monthly salary of $52.10 and the 6,716 
female teachers an average of $35.42. 

Ex-State Superintendent Winans, in his report 
for 1890- 1, recommends an increase of the member- 
ship of the State Board of Education. The Board 
as constituted at present consists of four members 
who hold their places ex-officio as the State Super- 
intendent and the Presidents of the three higher 
educational State institutions. 

A fire in Ramsey and Co.'s printing establish- 
ment at Kansas City, a few days ago, destroyed 
every one of the 5000 copies of a history of the 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., written by Supt. T. 
M. Greenwood for distribution ai the Columbian 
Exposition. Fortunately the Superintendent has 
another manuscript copy left, so that the interest- 
ing volume can be reprinted. 

The Clay Center Times seems to be worried 
over the complexity of the name of one of the 
Professors of the State University. It says: 
"What a teiribletime the papers are having with 
the name of the new State University fiddler. 
When he farmed up in this country he was known 
as Dome, pronounced Demmy. A little later as 
Dome Geza, and still later as K. Dome von Geza. 
Now it is Herr K. Dome von Geza, and one Law- 
rence paper calls it Mr. Herr K. Dome von Geza. 
The Chancellor in his report takes a new tack and 
writes him down Mr. K. Geza Dome. Why not 
settle this once and forever by calling him Smith 
K.'Smith." 

The eighth biennial report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kansas Historical Society reveals 
the increasing value of the Society, not only as 
the preserver of the history of the State, but, 
through its collections to the student of the Great 
West, to the ethnologist, to the scientist in many- 
lines of investigation, and to the general public. 
Through its system of exchanges the Historical 
Society's library is regularly entiched fiom other 
great libraries and collections in this country and 
Europe. In this way in the year past, 331 
volumes have been received from the Interior De- 
partment, and 513 volumes from Quincy, Ma«s., 
giving the history oi the very beginnings of our 
permanent national existence. Most interesting, 
too, are the manuscript collections. Among the 
recent acquisitions of this sort is the journal of the 
Rev. Jonathan Meeker, comprising 732 closely 
written foolscap pages, beginning in 1S32 and 
closing in 1S55. This is a picture of life in wild 
Kansas for over twenty years prior to its occupa 
tion by white men. The journal has been in 
possession of Mr. Meeker's family for thiity-seven 
years. Of the Historical Society's library it may 
be said that it is not or.ly the repository of public 
archives, but in it may be found records of interest 
to hundreds of families, not of Kansas only, but 
of Missouri and the wide valleys-- of the Missouri 
and Mississippi. — Kansas City Star. 



THE PHILOSOPHER ON THE FARM. 

How many things are better than money! The 
farmer is king of an island and rules it as he likes. 
In his woods trees are forming out of air and sun- 
shine for his fire, and he has only to cut them amid 
the sweet odors of the forest; unfortunate men 
buy fuel by distasteful labor for others. Henv 
pleasant to look with tiie eye of an owner on noble 
trees and the sweep of forest-covered hills; to feel 
the firm, green soil beneath the feet; to see the 
gently rounded slopes of fields long familiar which 
have yielded their increase so many seasons, the 
memory of past fruitfulness mingling with the 
prospects of the future! Your time is your own, 
and a portion of the great planet is yours, draw- 
ing dividends of rain and sunshine and snow ; 
birds come from alar to live in your trees. What 
depth of peace and rest and content are yours as 
the shadows lengthen and the day of summer 
closes, when the winter day fades amid thickly 
falling snowflakes — but volumes might be written 
in this exalted key. "Are there, then, no disagree- 
ables in your paradise?" Y — es, perhaps, but 



not many, rightly so-called. It takes a grain or 
two of philosophy to see the beauty of drowned 
oats, decayed potatoes, etc., but what a scrape we 
would get into if the hope we sow with each seed 
should spring into full fruition ! We couldn't find 
time to attend our funerals. — F. S. Gilbert. 



As I have been a reader of the Tribune thirty- 
five years and much benefited by its instructions, 
and rarely give anything in return, I now note a 
little experience in treating farm stock kindly: 
Two sons, farming about 300 acres of land each, 
keep herds of cows, colts, and a flock of sheep. 
They never strike or treat any animal in a rude or 
boisterous manner. The first requirement of their 
hired help is that they never strike or in any way 
excite any animal, and always abstain from loud 
or profane language while handling them. The 
result is, all animals on these farms are quiet, 
gentle, and profitable; their natures in many in- 
stances are changed to suit their owner by this 
good care and treatment. By such a course farm- 
ing becomes a pleasant and profitable business. 
— Correspondent New York Tribune. 



MdNHdTTrtN ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

FOX'S BOOK STORE.— College Text- Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch -hooks. Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

E. LOFINCK deals in new und S econd-hand Text-books and 
.School Supplies oi all kinds, gold pens, etc. '75. 
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VAKNKVS BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Rooks and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town, Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



EA. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
i Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Alwuys pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY. 

Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1S67. Watches, 
, Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Eames Block. 



RE. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
a and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 

EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. He- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poyntz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist, A latge line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ol students is solicited. 
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HARDWARE. 



A J.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at very low 
f~X. and carries a large slock from wHcJl selections may be 
itudent patronage respectfully invited. 
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prices, 
be made. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, 331 Poyntz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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EWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
ci„,i...,»c a> .urini ratmm ...hich may be learned by calling at the 



ii. \ . &J. A , 111... [NIIM.'^I IIJINLI, 

s students at special rales, w 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and H uhbers, direct from the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Itehale tickets given on 
all cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $5 00 in tickets We'ister't Unabridged Dictionary, or Columbi- 
an W'orld's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets 

LESLIE H.SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LIVERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly tirst-class. pecial Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHUETZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call at their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second Sfeet. 

GENEKAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

Ell. PURCELL. ornerof Poyntz Avenue and Second Street, hac • 
• '.he largest stock ir. Manhattan, oi everything wanted by stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Gocds, School Books. Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes. Clothing, Hats i»nd Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries^ etc., etc, Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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COLLEGE BUSINESS. 
Loans upon school -district bonds are to be obtained from the Loan 

C Rills against the College should be presented monthly, and, when 
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HOUSE HEATING. II. 

BY PhOF. 0. P. HOOD. 

AS mentioned in the previous paper, the great 
objection to heating by open grates is the 
lack of economy. But very little of the total heat 
of the fuel is utilized except that from direct ra- 
diation from the flame and incandescent coals. 
No exact statement of this amount can be made, 
but it is probably between 25 and 40 per cent of the 
total heat, the radiation from the flame being 
much less than from the incandescent coal. This 
would limit the efficiency of a grate to about 20 
per cent. In some recorded experiments only 6 or 
7 per cent of the total heat of a wood fire was ra- 
diated into the room, while from coal about 13 per 
cent was utilized. An open grate will draw up 
the chimney from 1000 to 1500 cubic feet of air 
per pound of fuel. While this usually induces 
cold drafts from every window and door towards 
the grate, it is in most rooms a blessing in dis- 
guise, as it provides some sort of ventilation. 

The evolution of the modern stove from the 
grate proDably began in 17 13 when the little 
treatise of M. Gauger appeared in Paris. It was 
here suggested that the back, sides, and hearth of 
the grate be made hollow, and receive cold air 
from outside and deliver the warmed air into the 
room. The back and sides thus became important 
warming surfaces, and soon the grate was built 
in the room, to leave a space between the back of 
the back lining and the wall. Stoves of this form 
are not uncommon now, having an open fire in 
front and conducting the gases between back and 
side plates to the ciiimney. The stove then be- 
gan to he:'.t in two ways: by direct radiation from 
the flame, the coal, and the heated metal sur- 
faces, and also by contact of the heated sides with 
an induced current of air. This latter wa* pure 
gain, as the usual grate returned no current of 
heated air into the room, but drew it up the 
chimney. The expediency of introducing such 
a large body of cold air above the fire as was 
drawn in by the chimney was soon doubted, and 
the closed stove, with its fire on a grate, admitting 
only the necessary air below the grate and through 
the coals, was gradually developed. 

The stove has gradually come to be considered 
a piece of furniture, but before the middle ot the 
last century it was a fixed construction. The mod- 
ern highly ornamented stove as a piece of home 
furnishing is the result of the last fifty ye^rs of 
foundry development. Cast iron is eminently fit- 
ted for the purpose of stove .naking. It lends it- 
self in shape to the fancy of the designer, and, 
above all, it will give off more heat pef square foot 
than sheet iron or brick, this in the ratio of 3.6 
to 1.4. While this excellent performance is in its 
favor, a serious fault is developed if plates are 
heated above 8oo°,as at that temperature injurious 
yases of incomplete combustion readily pass 
through the heated plate. This makes a strong ob- 
jection to hot air furnaces. 

The efficiency of the common coal stove varies 
greatly, probably between the limits of twenty 
per cent and ninety per cent, with the average prob- 
ably forty per cent. The efficiency expresses the 
per cent of the total heat in the fuel which is actu- 
ally obtained in the warmed air and contents of 
the room. The following table shows the number 
of heat units derived from perfect combustion of 
various fuels: — 

, 77Q» B.T.U. 

Aver"ge ■ ood "" 

Penn. Anthracite '35°o to 14*50 B.T.U 

Irdiana Block '3*7 B.T.U. 

Cherokee (Kansas) »*3 »•"' 

Leavenworth (Kansas) ,a,, 3 B.T.U. 

cloud County (Kansas) 95*3 B.T.U. 

From Kansas coal we can expect about 5000 
heat units from each pound of coal burned in an 



average stove. la general, a slow rate of com- 
bustion furnishes the highest efficiency, but the 
easily ignited soft coals are difficult to control, 
and a very large per cent of heat is lost up the 
chimney. The great advantage of hard coal 
lies not in the fact that it contains more heat per 
pound, but in the fact that perfect combustion 
can be maintained at a low rate. A good hard- 
coal burner of some size can keep a brisk fire 
with the escaping chimney gases at about 200 , 
while with soft coal the gases are usually nearer 
500 to produce perfect combustion. A common 
fault of soft-coal stoves lies in too close a connec- 
tion to the chimney. Stove makers object to 
making circuitous passages for the smoke of soft 
coal, as the passages soon fill with soot ; but if 
the^e were put in and were of ample size, it 
would lead to much economy, even counting the 
bother of frequent cleaning. 

The cleaning of sooted passages should be rec- 
ognized as one of the objections to the use of soft 
coal instead of using so large a per cent of the 
total heat to carry away soot that might be de- 
posited. 

A more careful management of the house fire 
usually follows when it is learned that live coals 
supplied with an insufficient quantity of air burn 
away in a combustion (carbonic oxide) which 
gives off only one-third to one-half of the heat 
which would be given off if an ample supply of 
air were allowed. 

In the selection of a stove for home heating, the 
greatest economy is found in a larger stove. Es- 
pecially for hard coal a stove with a large grate 
keeping up a slow rate of combustion, and with 
sufficient surface to take the heat from the gases 
and deliver them into the chimney at a low tem- 
perature, will be more economical than a smaller 
one which requires a more brisk tire to heat the 
limite.l surface exposed sufficient to heat the room. 
A rough estimate used by the French is to allow 
one square foot of stove surface to 325 cubic feet 
of room capacity. From a limited number of ob- 
servations it seems that in Kansas one square foot 
of stove surface should be supplied to each 200 
cubic feet of average living 100m. 

A good deal of invention has been applied to 
stove construction. Smoke-consuming devices 
are the most frequent, and the ground has been 
very thoroughly covered in principle if not in de- 
tail. Before 1850 some eighty-four English pat- 
ents for the purpose were granted. It has been 
shown that the best smoke consumer is rather a 
smoke preventer, and lies in careful filing and a 
sufficient supply of air to the fuel at a temperature 
sufficient to unite with the disengaged carbon. If 
this air must first go through a bed of hot coals it 
may be heated sufficiently, but it is not sufficient 
in quantity at the moment of adding fresh coal. 
Numerous devices are used for introducing heated 
air above the coals in just sufficient quantity at the 
time of adding fresh coal. A steam jet, drawing 
air on the injector principle, is used. Openings in 
the bridge wall of a boiler setting are used ; also fan 
blowers for introducing the air. A simple device 
consists in putting a small damper in the firing 
dcor to admit air just after firing. The most suc- 
cessful method at present seems to be the down 
draft method. Two grates fired alternately are 
so arranged that 98 fresh coal is put in one the 
draft draws the new-formed smoke and gases 
down through the coals of the other and through 
the grate. Water-tube grates are necessary. 

The earliest method of carrying heat from one 
central place to distant rooms was without doubt 
a system of hot-air flues running from the central 
heater to each room. This has had a various de- 




velopment. The Chinese have for ages heated 
their rooms by means of a system of flues laid 
back and forth in the floor, the product of com- 
bustion traversing these flues and heating the 
room. This is occasionally used to heat green- 
houses now. 

By some northern nations a raised platform 
made of brick was heated in the same way, the 
platform serving at night for a bed. The Ro- 
man hypocaustum was on this plan. A later meth- 
od, described by Seneca (A. D. 64), consisted of 
flues in the vertical walls leading to each room, 
the heated gases from the fire going directly to 
each room, and being somewhat controlled by a 
damper over the outlet. Such was the beginning 
of the modern method of heating large buildings 
by a hot-air furnace. 



OLD HOMES MADE NEW. 

BY PROF. J. D. WALTERS. 

[Excerpts from a paper read before the State Horticultural Society.] 

OUR State is among the youngest in the Union, 
yet it is already dotted with old homes that 
need remodeling. The growth of wealth and taste 
has been such that comparatively few families are 
satisfied with their abodes and the character of 
their surroundings. I venture to assert that hard- 
ly half a dozen of those assembled here tonight 
would build another home and plant another yard 
after the pattern of the one they now occupy. The 
question of beautifying country and city residences 
by tasteful arrangement of buildings, walks, drives, 
lawns, trees, and shrubs is therefore largely a 
question of possible alterations, of an adjustment 
of ideals to hampering existing conditions. 

Most homes, in the country as well as in the 
city, lack space, yard space, especially in front of 
the dwelling; and this, though it is an essential, is 
often hard to obtain. To appear to advantage 
from the road or street, the dwelling should stand 
back from two to six times its total height. In a 
suburban quarter, a building two full stories high, 
with usual foundation and gable, should stand not 
less than sixty feet from the pavement, unless the 
lot is very narrow or the buildings on both sides 
stand much closer. Some rare cases excepted, it 
is, of course, impossible to push an old building 
back; the landscapist must, therefore, think of 
means to make the existing space appear as large 
as possible. More space — a considerable expanse 
of lawn free of trees — should be added to one 
side, and the other side planted in a dense grove 
of forest or orchard trees, so as to produce the ef- 
fect of a change of front. The building of a 
main entrance on this lawn side, and the closing 
of the old front door, or the changing of Jit to^a 
bay window, will greatly assist in producing the 
desired effect, as will also the changing of the 
straight front path into a slightly and gracefully 
curved one. 

Another frequent fault of our homesteads is the 
nearness of the barn, or at least of the cattle cor- 
rals and hog pens, to the dwelling and to the road. 
Where the home is on a section corner or street 
corner, the house usually faces one of the inter- 
secting roads and the barn the other, or, still 
worse, the house is on one side of the road and 
the barn on the other, with hardly a tree between 
them. This state of things is difficult to remedy. 
If the barn is simply a shell of scantlings, boards, 
shingles, it ought to be moved back by all mean*. 
The selection of the proper place for it is, of 
course, a matter of locality and convenience, so 
that no rule can be given tor its location, except 
that it should be further from the road than 
the house. If the barn cannot be moved, then 
move all the cattle yards, pig pens, hay and straw 
stacks, outbuildings, lumber piles, etc., and 
close the entrances toward the road; i.e., have 
the barn face toward the farm. A little carpen- 
ter work and a coat or two of paint will do the 
rest. Sometimes it is possible to hide a stone barn 



behind a thick covering of the Virginia creeper 
{Ampetopsis quinquefolia). Sprouts of this beau- 
tiful vine can be found in almost every timber 
fringe, and trellises are not required ; on a stone or 
brick wall it will hold itself. 

One of the ugliest features of a multitude of 
homes is the dilapidated well-house and the blue- 
painted cistern pump, especially when they are 
surrounded by a labyrinth of washing utensils, 
milk pails, and butter churns, and when herds of 
grunting pigs, droves of quacking ducks, and flocks 
of complaining chickens explore the everlasting, 
ill-smelling quagmire. Health and decency require 
its abatement. Where it is impossible to remove 
the whole to the rear, remove the implements and 
keep the lawn clean by laying a waste drain. It 
is a matter of very small expense, however, to 
carry the water to the kitchen by means of pumps 
and galvanized iron pipes. A few dollars will 
cover the entire expense, and the women will 
save as much on shoes in a few months. 




EXPLANATION OF PLAN 

The sides of the small squares measure 20 feet each. The tract, as shown here, less the road on 



the treatment of the lawns, trees, and shrubs. 
Trees must be cut down where they are not 
wanted, and new ones planted where they are 
needed. It is, of course, very desirable to leave 
many of the old trees, but none should be left 
where they do not coincide with the ideal land- 
scape in the mind of the gardener. It has been 
said that the heaven of the average Kansan is a 
forest of beautiful trees, but it is safe to add that 
as time advances the forest will permit some sun- 
light to penetrate the sylvan roof. There should 
be a lawn in front or to one side of the building 
unbroken by trees or shrubs, so as to contrast bv 
its well-kept green sward and sunny brightness 
with the tree groups and shrub belts. It should be 
large and permit mowing with a horse mower, 
because where all mowing has to be done by hand 
it is often left undone. There has been a great deal 
of discussion of late with regard to the best lawn 
grass for farmers' homes. The beautiful smooth 
and dark green Kentucky blue grass does not do 
well in many localities west of 
Topeka unless it can be wa- 
tered during the summer 
months. It always starts well 
during the spring, but about 
the first of August, or earlier, 
it becomes yellow and thin. 
Much can be done by manuring 
and care in cropping. Some 
people overdo the shaving 
most decidedly, even when 
they can use the hose to re- 
vive the grass again. My 
taste is for a natural lawn. 
Where the Kentucky blue 
grass will not thrive, I would 
plant the Texas variety, or, 
better still, plant a very dense 
orchrfid grass mixed with red 
clover and meadow oats. This, 
with some care, will live, look 
green and natural, and produce 
one or two crops of first-class 
hay every summer. 

Shade trees on lawns should 
not be planted in rows, but in 
groups far enough apart to give 
every tree a chance to develop 
its crown. On three- fourths 
of all Kansas home lots the 
trees are so crowded that they 
cannot develop properly. The 
trunks should be trimmed up, 



the north, but including 60 feet of the orchard, nie&sures 360 feet by3(o feet, or about 3 acres, and the branches be permitted 

A — Dwelling. P — Chicken house. K— Piggery and pens. 

D — Carriage stop. B — Hani. G. G— Cribs with open drives. to drOOD ill natural and 



jroop 

F— Round flower bed C C — Granaries. S, 8 — Cattle Sheds, open on south 

O-Outhouse. E— Vineyard and vegetable garden, with row of cherry trees. graceful Curves. In the fore- 

W— Windmill. Y— Cattleyards. & 

There is no tank at W. the water being carried to the house, the barn, the pens and sheds ground all large trees ought 
through pipe lines. 11 11 <• e 

~, .. ... .. ... , .. „ to be branchless tor from nine 

The open space south of the outhouse is occupied by a stationary clothesline. 

=~ — — to fifteen feet. The danger of 

sun-scalding of such tree is no greater, provid- 
ed they are not crowded. Every imperfect spec- 
imen ought to be cut down. Above all, cut 
down all poor cedars. The red cedar, the Kan- 
sas as well as the northern variety, if kept low 
and given plenty of space and sunlight, is one of 
the most beautiful lawn evergreens, but when neg- 
lected or crowded it becomes the seediest, and 
there is no patent medicine that will restore it to 
youth and beauty. The same can be said of the 
multitude of flowering bushes ; these should be 
cut to the ground to force new shoots, or they 
should be dug up. The trees, bushes, and ever- 
greens tli.it fit the plan should be trimmed, but not 
too severely. No brunch should be cut off that has 
a diameter of more than three inches, or it will rot 
and ultimately kill the tree, even if painted. 
The wholesale lopping off of the whole crown, as 
we see so often, is an outrage on nature and art, 



The one thing that should not be moved 

is the wind-mill, the most picturesque feature of 

the average Kansas home. The water should be 

carried from it to where it is needed by a system 

of cheap iron pipes, so that the lawn can be ex- 
tended to the very edge of the platform ; then 

paint the wood-work in gorgeous colors, plant the 

wisteria and the climbing rose around its skeleton 

supports, and it will be a thing of beauty and a 

joy forever. 

Of the roads and walks, little neetl be said, ex- 
cept that they should be located where wanted, 
and never so as to transverse the main lawns. 
Graceful curves are move natural than straight 
lines, and please the eye better, but there ought to 
be a real or apparent reason for every curvature. 
The roads should be built with telford beds, and 
the walks with gravel macadam. Coarse cinders 
are also a first-class material for walk construction. 

We now come to the main question pertaining 
to the remodeling of old home grounds, — that of 



(Continued on page 92.) 
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CALENDAR. 

Fall Term— September 15th to December 23rd. 
Winter Term — January 9th to March 31st. 
Spring Term— April 3rd to June 14th. 

June i.jlh, Commencem e . 

'S93 94- 
Fall Term — September 14th to December iind. 

TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

The College Loan Commissioner has funds nov) to invest in school 
district bonds at par. The law requires that no bonds be sold at par or 
less without being first offered to the State School Fund Commission- 
ers and the State Agricultural College. Address T. P. Moore, Loan 
Commissioner, Holton Kan., at once. 



LOCAL MATTERS. 



Prof. Popenoe took part in a Farmers' Institute 
at Hiawatha on Thursday and Friday. 

Remember the short course in agriculture 
which will commence on February 14th. 

Secy. Graham has been absent from his desk a 
part of this week on account of sickness. 

New horizontal bars, rings, and ladders have 
recently been added to the Athletic equipment. 

The Eighth Annual Report of Regents and 
Faculty is printed, and will be mailed next week. 

Five new albums in the President's office con- 
tain nearly all the new College views, which are 
the admiration of all who see them.. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Hamilton Socie- 
ty, preparations for which are being elaborately 
made, will he given next Saturday evening. 

The Class of '93 met Wednesday afternoon 
and unanimously decided in favor of abolishing 
speaking by the graduates at commencement. 

Mrs. C. C. Gardiner, of Bradford, spent sev- 
eral davs this week with her daughters, Mrs. J. 
T. Willard, and Maud Gardiner, Fourth-year. 

Mr. J. F. Willard, of Waubaunsee, visited 
with his son on Wednesday, and spent several 
hours in an inspection of the various departments. 

Bulletin No. 36, detailing experiments with 
sorghum anil sugar beets, is just from the press. 
Extended notice of it will be published next 
week. 

The Cooking Class began yesterday to serve 
the usual Friday lunches to a limited number of 
students, and as a consequence, standing room 
around the ticket office is above par. 

Bulletin No. 35, from the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, dealing with '"Lumpy Jaw of Caltle," and 
"Some Observations upon Loco," has just been 
printed. Further mention will be made next 
week. 

Mr. Broyles, representing Gormulley & Jeffery, 
of Chicago, makers of "Rambler" bicycles, 
called at the College on Tuesday with a sample 
wheel, and while he did not take any orders, — 
his business being the appointment of agents, — 
made many friends for the machine. 

The proposed short course in agriculture prom- 
ises to speedily become popular with the farmers 
of the State, judging from the tenor of the letters 
received in reply to the letter circulars mailed the 
first of the week. All who plan to attend should 
lose no time in communicating with President 
Fairchild. 

President Fairchild was called to Topeka Wed- 
nesday to confer with the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Senate in the preparation of a bill 
for the reiease of the College income fund, which 
has, by the decision of the Attorney General, 
been locked up for about fifteen months. The 
Committee has reported favorably on the bill. 

The Sixth Division of the Third-year Class ap- 
peared in Chapel yesterday afternoon with the 
following programme: "America for the Ameri- 
cans," Stella V. Kimball; "The Fading Leaf," 
O. A. Otten ; "Religion in Dress," Florence 
Corbett; "The Dawning Day," J. U. Secrest; 
"The Advantages of College Life," IdaPape; 
"Libertv and Light," C. C. Smith; "A New 
Year's Dinner," Maude Parker. 

In a letter to Prof. Walters, concerning the 
annual short course of lectures to fanners, Piof. 
Henry, of the Wisconsin Agricultural College, 
says: "We have nearly seventy short-course stu- 
dents with us, and almost a hundred in the Dairy 
School. Many States are represented in both 
courses. I believe these short courses afford ex- 
cellent helps to that class of young men who can- 



not spend a great deal of time in studying agri- 
culture. We endeavor to make this course in- 
tensely practical." 

College Hill Alliance and the County Alliance 
have endorsed Ed Secrest for local Regent of the 
College, and petitions are being circulated re- 
questing the Govenor to appoint him to that por- 
tion. Mr. Secrest is admirably qualified for the 
place, has for years taken a lively interest in the 
College, and we believe his appointment would 
not only please the Populists of this county, but 
also the College authorities. — Manhattan Repub- 
lic. 

The Hamilton Society has for a long time felt 
the need of more room than is afforded in the 
present attic quarters, and although the member- 
ship is this year smaller than last, the' Society is 
yet as uncomfortable as a small boy in a last 
year's suit, and has appealed to the College au- 
thorities for relief. A committee of the Faculty to 
which f he matter was referred is unable to sug- 
gest a remedy for the crowded condition of things 
here as elsewhere under existing conditions, and 
can only hope, with the friends of the College, 
that the Legislature will provide room according 
to our needs. 

In his message to the Legislature, Governor 
Lewelling has this to say of the Agricultural Col- 
lege: "The Board of Regents of the institution, 
in their eighth annual report, declared: 'The past 
two years have shown more than usual prosperity 
in the growth of the institution, as well as in its 
administration. Although crowded beyond the 
capacity of the buildings for most satisfactory 
work, the College in every department has been 
well maintained, and the work of educating the 
sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics in 
line with prominent industries of the State is so 
well maintained as to make the Kansas State 
Agricultural College the largest of such institu- 
tions in the country, or even in the world.' In- 
structive matter in the report is found under sev- 
eral headings, and particularly under those of 
'Experiment Station' and 'Farmers' Institutes.' 
The needs ot the institution for 1893-5 are set 
forth, as viewed by the Board of Regents, and 
are woithy the careful scrutiny of members of the 
LegislaUtre." 

GRADUATES AND STUDENTS. 



G. K. Thompson, Fourth-yt ar, spent two days 
this week in Blue Rapids visiting his sisters. 

E. B. Coulson, Second-year in 1891-2, returns 
to College this week, after a term's absence. 

E. C. Abbott had charge of the logic class, 
Thursday, during President Fairchild's absence. 

C. P. Hartley, '92, has so much improved in 
health as to be able to ride out one day this week. 

John and Marie Blachly. students last year, were 
visitors recently. They hope to return another 
year. 

Lillie B. Bridgman, '86, is the author of an 
interesting story entitled "A Tragedy of Simili- 
tudes and Contrasts," which appears in Frank 
Leslie's Popular Monthly for February. 

W. P. Tucker, '92, called upon College 
friends yesterday, and is visiting in the vicinity 
over Sunday. Mr. Tucker is now at the edito- 
rial helm of a newspaper at Douglas, and reports 
a lively business. 

Ruth Stokes, '92, has returned to College to 
take a post-graduate course in Domestic Econo- 
my and Chemistry, and she will also have charge 
of a class in English. Since graduation in the 
spring, Mi«s Stokes has clerked in the home post- 
office at Garnett, under her father. 

Rev. Geo. II. Perry, Third-year in 1S77, has 
resigned the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church at Kiowa, and is now stopping with 
his parents in this city. His wife, Grace Parker- 
Perry, '80, will remain at Kiowa until his sister, 
Bessie Perry, Second-year in 1S86-7, finishes her 
term of school. 

By request of Prof. Geo. II. Failyer, of the 
Manhattan Agricultural College, D. G. Robert- 
son ['86] is securing several boxes full of Os- 
borne County soil to pi ace on exhibition in the 
Kansas Building of the World's Fair. We 
want to emphatically state right here that no 
county in the entire State can make a better dis- 
play of rich dirt than Osborne. W. 11. Smith, of 
Hancock, is filling one of the boxes with the allu- 
vial soil from his fine farm. — Osborne Farmer. 



SCIENTIFIC CLUB REPORT. 

January 13th, 1893. 
The Scientific Club was called to order by 
President Willard. The minutes of the two pre- 
vious meetings were read and approved. The 
principal paper of the evening was presented by 
Prof. Hitchcock. After some introductory re- 
marks on the necessity of a communicating me- 
dium for the transfer of thought, the usefulness of 
language as accomplishing this, the relation of 
dialects to language, and the need of special terms 
in all branches of art, literature, and science, at- 
tention was turned to the special field of botanical 
science, and more particularly to that known as 
botanical nomenclature. Certain plants early re- 
ceived names which were often local in applica- 
tion, but since the written language of Europe was 
Latin, the scientific names gradually assumed a 
degree of uniformity. Little was known concern- 
ing the structure and affinity of plants, yet certain 
natural groups have been long recognized. The 
generic name of the willows, grapes, oaks, plums, 
apples, and many other groups is the old Latin 
name, by which these have long been known. 
The name, however, of a species was essentially 
a description. For example, several species of 
clovers are described in an old book, a few of 
which are as follows: Trifolium montanum, 
Lupulinum } Trifolium montanum, purpura* »i, 
majus; Trifolium montanum, album; Trifol- 
ium Hispanicum, a ngusti folium, spica dilute 
rubente. 

"To add to the difficulty, there was no attempt 
at classification. In 1700, Tournefort made a 
great advance. He attempted to define genera 
and refer all known plants to a named genus. In 
this he succeeded fairly well, but he failed to add 
much to the known facts regarding affinity. We 
find the Hackberry, Buckthorn, English Ivy, 
Grape, Barberry, and Blackberry comprising one 
section because of a certain external resemblance 
in the fruit." 

The history of classification was traced up to 
the time of Linnaeus. Tournefort's work on 
Genera and Linnaeus' great work, Species Plant- 
arum, were passed around to show the great ad- 
vantage of the binomial system introduced in the 
latter. The descriptions were much the same in 
form as the older works, but a specific name 
was printed on the margin, beside the description 
to which itrelerred. The above-mentioned species 
of trifolium became respectively, Trifolium spa- 
diceum, Trifolium alpestre, Trifolitim montan- 
um, and Trifolium squarrosum. 

But. beautiful as was this system, it was sub- 
jected to much abuse. New names were given to 
old plants. New combinations were made by 
splitting old genera into two or uniting two into 
Since genera are limited by botanical opin- 



one. 



ion, many of these changes were unavoidable. 
Sometimes a botanist would discard a name given 
by himself, as, Anemone Canadensis, Linnaus' 
Systema, 1768 being the same as Anemone Penn- 
sylvanica, Linn. Mantissa, 1 771 . Another ex- 
ample of theft in nomenclature is the following: 
The genus Nymphaea of Tournefort and Lin- 
naeus included the white and yellow water lilies. 
Salisbury in 1805 separated the white ones under 
the name of Castalia, retaining the name Nym- 
phaea for those with yellow flowers. The next 
year Smith gave the name Nymphaea to the white- 
flowered species and gave a new name, Nuphar to 
the yellow-flowered group, thus doing away with 
Salisbury's name entirely. 

Another source of confusion was the tendency 
to give names in honor of eminent men. The 
Botanist Crantz had no less than six genera named 
for him. Our big trees of California were first 
named Sequoia. Afterthisan Englishman changed 
this to Wvllingtonia, from patriotic motives. An 
American, for the same reason, changed this to 
Wash ington in . 

"Confusion became worse confounded till botan- 
ists were aroused to the necessity of taking some 
action. In 1867 there was held at Paris an Inter- 
national Botanical Congress for the purpose of 
discussing this very question. Without going in- 
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to details, it is sufficient to say that Alphonse De- 
Candolle, one of the leading systematists, was em- 
powered to frame a set of laws of botanical no- 
menclature. This he did, and the laws were, with 
a few minor changes, adopted bv the Assembly. 
This apparently gave a basis for future action, 
and so it did except for certain cases. It was re- 
commended in Article 57, "When a species is 
moved into another genus, the specific name is 
maintained.'" But there were numerous cases 
where this had not been done. And the question 
soon arose, should it be done now ? That is, should 
a long-used combination be set aside and the origin- 
al specific name be taken up. Again, should a 
long-used name be discarded for another in the 
same genus which had priorty, though obscurely- 
published. And, above all, what should be taken 
for the starting point for priority of genera ? Dur- 
ing the last ten years these questions have been 
discussed with increased interest. 

A bomb shell was thrown into the botanical 
camp by the publication, in 1S91, of a book en- 
titled "Reviso Generum Plantarum," by Otto 
Kuntze, of the Berlin Botanic Garden. In this 
work the author endeavored to establish the no- 
menclature of genera upon an arbitrary basis. 
He took 1735 as the date from which to reckon. 
This is the date of publication of the first work of 
Linnaeus, his Systema Naturae, Ed. 1. Linnaeus' 
Spec. PI. 1753, was taken as the starting point for 
species. He re-named all the species when any 
genus name gave way to an earlier one, and in 
this way formed 30,000 new combinations, which 
must be quoted as O. K. The botanical world 
stood aghast. Some clapped their hands and 
cried, "Bravo!" Some said, "The fools are not 
all dead yet." Some were in favor of paying no 
attention to it. But there it was. The conviction 
gradually grew that something must be done, and 
that preferably by some association, congress, or 
the like. June 20th, 1892, a circular was issued 
from Berlin, asking botanists to agree to the fol- 
lowing rules: — 

I. The starting point of the priority of the 
genera, as well as the species, is the year 1752, 

resp. 1753. 

II. Nomina nuda and seminuda are to be re- 
jected. Pictures alone, without diagnoses, do 
not claim any priority of a genus. 

III. Similar names are to be conserved, if 
they differ by ever so little in the last syllable ; if 
they differ only in the mode of spelling the newer 
one must fall. 

IV. The names of the following larger or 
universally known genera are to be conserved, 
though after the strictest rules of priority they 
must be rejected ; in many of them the change of 
the names now used is by no means sufficiently 
proved. 

In August, 1892, the Botanical Club of the A. 
A. A. S. considered the subject and finally adopt- 
ed a set of laws which will be found in the Botan- 
ical Gazette, September, 1892. 

The history of the nomenclature of two of our 
common trees will illustrate some of the points. 
Our soft maple was first named Acer sacchari- 
num L., Spec. 1753, and the sugar maple, Acer 
saccharum, Marsh. Arb. 1785. The latter 
was afterwards changed to Acer saccharinum, 
Wang. Amer. 1787, in consequence of which the 
soft maple was changed to Acer dasycarpum, 
Ehrh. Beitr. 1787. This, of course, gives rise to 
considerable contusion when the original names 
are restored. The other is the case of our little 
shell-bark hickory, whose history is as follows: 
Juglans (the walnuts and hickories) L. Gen. 
1 7^7 » Juglans ovata, Miller, Diet. 1768; Hic- 
oria (the hickories separated from the walnuts) 
Rajinesquc, Fl. Ludov. 1817 ; Carya, Nuttall, 
Gen. 1018 (the same group with a new name) ; 
Carya alba, Nutt. s 18 18; Hicoria ovata, Brit- 
ton, 1888 (the original specific name restored). 
According to the new rules this should be cited, 
Hicoria ovata {Mill.) Britt. 

It is to be hoped that, laws of nomenclature 
being adopted, there will be less confusion in the 

future. 

Under volunteer reports, Prof. Mason present- 
ed the subject of Forest Reservation. Under New 
Business, the following officers were elected for 
the remainder of the year: President, J. T. 
Willard ; Vice-president, Prof. Hitchcock; Secre- 
tary, Marie B. Scnn ; Treasurer, F. A. Marlatt ; 
Committee on Program, Professors Hitchcock, 
Nichols, and Willard. Ten new names were pro- 
posed for membership. Adjournment. 

Marie Senn, Sec'y. 
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and an exhibit of the brutal character of '.he am- 
putator. 

The next step is the replanting. Only those 
varieties should be planted that will grow well. 
Of our native elms, coffee beans, sycamores, 
honey locusts, and box elders, we know that they 
lived here centuries before the white man ever 
saw the State. They stood the drouths and 
storms of summer and the colds and snows of 
winter without the assistance of man ; surely they 
will thrive when we lend them a helping hand, 
and as for beauty they can hardly be surpassed. 
Add the Austrian and Scotch pine, the blue 
Colorado spruce, the catalpa for moist and the 
ailanthus for dry localities, and the variety is all 
that could be desired. 

Some people have a mania for gathering and 
displaying oddities. They fill their halls, 
parlors, and libraries with all sorts of bric-a- 
brac, curious stones, shells, tree-gnarls, roots, 
fossils, moss, bones, Chinese rugs, Hindoo 
gods, etc., until there is no place left to be com- 
fortable. It must be expected that these wil' 
make a rarity garden and curiosity shop of their 
front yards. Instead of planting trees and shrubs 
that will adorn the place with sylvan beauty, 
they cultivate the Chinese ginko, the Japanese 
acacia, the Russian mulberry, the Michigan 
white pine, the European larch, the Canadian birch, 
the arbor vita?, and dozens of other rarities which 
are possibilities only under exceptional care and 
conditions, and at best only live short lives. Not 
satisfied with their collection of botanical tramps, 
they ornament their lawns with cast-iron dogs, terra 
cotta elephants, and brass gorillas ; they border 
their flower beds with medicine bottles, line the 
walks with shells, build mole-hill (fountains, and 
crown these with toy castles; they clip evergreens 
into umbrella forms and convert their homes into 
dime museums generally. The true lover of na- 
ture and real beauty has no use for these things. 
The tree, the bush, the lawn, are beautiful to him 
when they are associated and contrasted with each 
other after the most perfect types of nature's art — 
not otherwise. The lawn or park is most beauti- 
ful which conceals most perfectly the work of its 
designer and maker. 

It is difficult to speak of the detail arrangement 
of home grounds without some graphic illustra- 
tions. I have therefore added the plan of a home 
of a Kansas farmer, a man of sense and taste, 
who recently rebuilt the whole. It shows what 
can be done in re-arranging an old homeslead. 
Five years ago, when he bought the place, it looked 
quite different. The barn, which is now south of 
the house, stood close to the road on the east side : 
the dwelling had its main entrance toward the 
north; the wind-mill and piggery have not been 
changed, but the farm road was located west of 
the house, between it and the barn. The one sin- 
gle and bold move of pushing the barn to the 
rear produced every necessary condition for a 
complete metamorphosis of the whole place into 
one of the finest homes in the State. It. furnished 
the necessary space, without which nothing could 
have been done. It gave the landscapist a chance 
to transfer the road to the west of the house, to 
open a large lawn on the east side, to transfer 
the main entrance from the north to the east — a 
better place for several reasons, to bring the wind- 
mill into view, to plant a private hedge along the 
eastern limit of the lawn, to place a neat, low fence 
along the road, to build a carriage stop — a very 
desirable addition to every house, to admit the 
morning sun into the family room, and to gain all 
the needed ground for the desired ornamental 
planting. The home is now a model of conven- 
ience, cleanliness, and sylvan beauty. 
"Go thou and do likewise." 



A NOVEL ROAD IMPROVEMENT IDEA. 

W. H. Watkins, the well-known stock dealer 
and farmer, has an idea in regard 10 road impiove- 
ment which he wants to see embodied in a law by 
the present Legislature. His idea is to compel all 
owners of wagons and buggies to lengthen the 
double-trees on their vehicles so that the horses 
will have to travel immediately in front of the 
wheels, and not between them as under the pres- 
ent arrangement. By '.hia means, he claims, the 
feet of the horses would prevent the cutting of 
ruts in the roads by the wheels of vehicles. The 
idea is a novel one, but it ought to be given a 
thorough trial before the Legislature is asked to 
"monkey" with it. Mr. Watkins thinks it 
would benefit the roads more than all the so-call- 
ed working they have had since Missouri became 
a State. — Richmond {Mo.) Conservator. 



The weekly Stamp News calls attention to cer- 
tain peculiar effects produced by the balmy climate 
of the Bahamas. The new one-cent stamps rep- 
resent Columbus with a clean-shaven face. The 
two-cent value shows him a few hours later with 
a full beard! 



MdNHrtTTdN rtbVERTISEnENTS. 



BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 

fOX'S BOOK STORK.— College Text-Books, School Stationery, 
Pencils, Scratch-hooks, Ink, etc. Manhattan, Kansas. 

K. LOFINCK deals in new and Second-hand Text-books and 
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.School Supplies of all kinds, /old pens, etc. '75. 



VARNEY'S BOOKSTORE.— Popular Head-qnarters for Col- 
lege Text- Rooks and Supplies. Second-Hand Books often as 
good as new. Call when down town. Always glad to see you. 



DRY GOODS. 



\T\ A. WHARTON'S is the most popular Dry Goods Store in 
JjJ t Manhattan. The greatest stock, the very latest style, the most 
popular prices. Always pleased to show goods. 



CLOTHING. 



ELLIOT & GARRETSON, Clothiers and Furnishers, invite stu- 
dents and all other College people 10 call and examine their large 
stock of new goods. All the desirable things in men's wear. Latest 
styles in every department. 



WATCHES, TLWELRY 
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Q. A. SHELDON, "the Jeweler." Established in 1867. Watches, 
t Clocks, and Jewelry repaired. Kanies Block. 
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E. LOFINCK keeps a big stock of Wutches, Clocks, Jewelry, 
1 and Gold Spectacles, also Musical Instruments. '75. 



EK. SHAW, Jeweler and Optician. Watches, Jewelry, Silver- 
• ware, Spectacles, Clocks, Fountain Pens, Gold, Pens, etc. Re- 
pairing of Watches, Clocks, Spectacles, and Jewelry done promptly 
and skillfully. A written guarantee given with all warranted watch 
work. 30S Poynlz Ave. 



DRUGS. 
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C. JOHNSTON, Druggist. A large line of Toilet Articles and 
• Fancy Goods. The patronage ol students is solicitec. 



HARDWARE. 



AJ.WHITFORD sells Stoves and Hardware at verv low prices, 
• and carries a large stock from w'-icli selections may be made. 
Student patronage respectfully invitiU. 



DENTIST. 
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R. G. A. CRISE, Dentist, Ml Poyntz Ave. The preservation 
of the natural Teeth a .Specialty. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 



EWEY, the photographer, will henceforth make photographs for 
students at special rates, which may be learned hy calling at the 
gallery on Poyntz Avenue. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 



RELIABLE Boots, Shoes, and Rubbers, direct irom the leading 
eastern lactones, at very low prices. Rebate tickets given on 
nil cash sales. "Success," a history of the lives of noted men, given 
for $1; 00 in tickets. Webster'.' Unabridged Oictionary, or Columbi- 
an World's Fair Atlas presented for $10.00 in tickets. 

LESLIE H. SMITH. 



LIVERY. 



PICKETT'S NEW LI VERY STABLE.— Everything new and 
strictly first-class, pedal Sattention will be given to student 
trade. Prices that will suit you. Stable three doors east of Commer- 
cial Hotel. 



MEAT MARKET. 



SCHULTZ BROS, offer Fresh and salt Meats in great variety, 
tudents are invited to call lit their market on Poyntz Avenue, 
one door east of Fox's bookstore, or give orders to delivery wagon. 



SHAVING PARLOR. 



6 BATHS, $1.00 cash. 12 shaves, $1.00, cash. Hair cutting a spec- 
ialty. All work first-class at Pete Hostrup's Barber Shop, South 
Second St-eet. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

THE SPOT CASH STORE is Headquarters for Dry Goods, No- 
tions, Roots and Shoes, Hats and Caps, Clothing, and Ladies' 
Wraps. Lowest prices in the city. 

EB. PURCELL.ornerof Poynti Avenue and Second Street, ha* - 
« the iargest stock in Manhattan, of everything wanted bv stu- 
dents, consisting in part of House-keeping Got ds, School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Boots and Shoes, Clothing, Hats and Caps, Dry Goods, Gro- 
ceries, etc., etc. Goods delivered in all parts of the city and at the 
College, free of charge. 
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